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WE live in much too busy a period for questions of mere scholar- 
ship to interest us deeply. Our time and thoughts are almost 
wholly absorbed by business. If we look, therefore, at all upon 
questions connected with the remoter periods of the world’s his- 
tory, it is chiefly in order to obtain some practical result, to 
convert our researches to educational purposes, and to open up, 
if possible, fresh sources for the irrigating and enriching of the 
field of literature. 

There are three points of view in which antiquity may be use- 
fully contemplated : first, with reference to the opinions and be- 
lief which prevailed in primitive times, and constituted so many 
sources of national happiness or the reverse ; second, in refer- 
ence to the manners, customs, literature, arts, and sciences 
which in those days characterized or embellished life; and, 
thirdly, in reference to the rise, progress, and decay of those 
institutions, the developement of which determined the progress 
of civilization. It can never be unprofitable to investigate such 
subjects ; for, notwithstanding our present advance in the arts 
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of refinement, notwithstanding our acknowledged superiority in 
many departments of knowledge to the nations of former times, 
it is still possible to improve our taste, to expand the circle of 
our philosophy, and, in many respects, even to better our man- 
ners and institutions, by a diligent and faithful study of what 
men accomplished in politics and morals under circumstances far 
less favourable than those by which we are happily surrounded. 
Consequently, much credit should be given to those who, resisting 
the temptations of temporary popularity, and withdrawing them- 
selves from those exciting and alluring topics which passing events 
supply, devote themselves to a patient examination of the man- 
ners and institutions of former ages for the benefit of youth, 
and generally of all those who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the movements of the human race at all times and in all 
places. In conducting these researches, many questions of re- 
markable import incidentally present themselves, the discussion 
of which, though apparently carried on for the gratification of 
mere curiosity, is in truth indispensably necessary to the proper 
comprehension of the subject. Chief among these is that which 
regards the origin of the Iliad and Odyssey. If they were com- 
posed by one man, they must be admitted to bear a signifi- 
cance totally different from that which we ought to attribute to 
them as the works of a succession of poets, living in different 
ages, and therefore conversant with totally different social phe- 
nomena. If there existed a man called Homer, who studied the 
heroic ages from one single point of view, and bequeathed to the 
world, in his poems, one grand homogeneous picture of what he 
saw, we are enabled to draw from that fact a familiar set of in- 
ferences which it must be obvious would not be correct if we 
were compelled by criticism to abandon that fact, and adopt the 
theory which many literary men, both here and on the Con- 
tinent, have for some time laboured to establish. 

From these remarks, to which many others bearing on the 
same matter might be added, it will we think appear, that what 
is called the Homeric controversy is not a mere idle display of 
ingenuity, but an important process, the object of which is to 
ascertain what historical value we are to put on two of the 
richest and most glorious monuments of human genius. As the 
dispute has now been carried on for more than two generations, 
it seems impossible to impart to it any thing of the zest of 
novelty. ‘This consideration induces us to be brief; not that we 
ourselves look upon the subject as exhausted, on the contrary, 
we are persuaded that it is still susceptible of being handled in a 
new and advantageous manner; but, that the public would proba- 
bly regard with impatience a repetition of the scholastic subtleties 
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of Wolff and Heyne, with the dreary sophisms and fallacies which 
their successors and humble imitators have laboriously piled up 
upon the topic. Their objections to the unity of origin may be 
conveniently summed up in two classes ; viz. objections derived 
from the difficulty of supposing one person incapable of produ- 
cing two such poems as the Iliad and Odyssey,—-ignorant, as it 
is presumed he must have been, of the art of writing, and desti- 
tute, even if he had been familiar with it, of the materials of pen, 
ink, and paper: secondly, objections drawn from fancied discre- 
pancies in the works themselves, and seeming vestiges of different 
times and different manners. 

Payne Knight has very justly observed, that it is easier to 
believe in one Homer than in twenty-four. We, in fact, per- 
ceive no difficulty in supposing the poems to be the production 
of one man; because, as it appears to us, they are impregnated 
throughout by one spirit, though running into different forms, 
and displaying different colours and appearance, according to the 
changing exigencies of the subject. But that one prolific mind 
might have given birth to the Iliad and Odyssey, is not perhaps 
seriously disputed, The grand stumbling-block to this belief is, 
the supposed non-existence, in those ages, of writing materials, 
and the total ignorance of the art of writing which is presumed 
to have prevailed in Greece. 

But wherefore are we to take this ignorance for granted? We 
know that on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, in 
Egypt and Pheenicia, the writing of books was common long 
before the Trojan war. It further appears, from evidence not 
to be controverted, that the inhabitants of Greece lived in con- 
stant habits of commercial intercourse with the writing and read- 
ing populations of Syria. By what reasons, therefore, are we 
constrained to believe that the Greeks refused to avail them- 
selves of the use of letters, common among the people with 
whom they traded? Why should we attribute to them so remark- 
able a degree of stupidity? They were not, in after ages, at 
all slow to turn to account the arts and inventions of neigh- 
bouring nations ;-and the very poems, the origin and history of 
which now form the subject of controversy, supply us with 
proofs of the existence of the commerce in question, and may, 
consequently, be thought to supply the key to their own pro- 
duction. 

For ourselves, therefore, we are not so addicted to incredulity as 
to reject rational testimony, deposing in favour of an hypothesis 
in itself highly probable. There is no necessity for supposing, 
with many scholars of other times, that the Greeks learned from 
the Orientals everything they knew,—the very character of their 
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literature and civilization forbids this; but it appears to us past 
doubt, that the Phoenicians carried along with them the know- 
ledge of letters into Greece, and as mere merchants supplied 
its inhabitants, for the sake of gain, with all the materials of 
writing. It by no means makes against this view of the matter 
that we know not the precise terms on whica the trade was 
carried on, that we have no parliamentary returns of the exports 
and imports of Tyre and Sidon in those days, that we are unac- 
quainted with the names of the firms which were then engaged 
in supplying paper to the Grecian market. We know not how 
America was peopled; but having on its discovery found people 
there, we acquiesce in the fact that it was peopled some time 
or another, though the how and the when have totally escaped 
our penetration. So finding the Iliad and Odyssey in Greece, 
we admit that they must have been produced by some poet or 
poets; and if it be proved that the composition of them tran- 
scends the power of memory unassisted by the art of writing, 
we must conclude that their authors could write, especially as 
the trade with Phoenicia supplies a solution of the whole diffi- 
culty, as far as we are capable of representing it to ourselves. 
But then, say the objectors, we discern, in the poems them- 
selves, indications of thir having been composed in parts: by 
different men in different ages, in allusions to manners and 
customs inconsistent with the state of civilization which mani- 
festly existed when some portions of them were written, and 
in reference to historical facts of comparatively late occur- 
rence. We entertain a high respect for modern scholarship, 
which has cleared away much rubbish that had long concealed 
the august form of antiquity. Still it is not invested with papal 
infallibility. Intoxicated by its real triumphs, it has been be- 
trayed into self-gratulation on others purely imaginary. With 
the materials at its disposal, it has presented the world with 
correct pictures of many phases of ancient society. But let it 
not on this account suppose it can do every thing. Even the 
present has its mysteries, social and political phenomena ‘into 
the secret of which none can penetrate, not even the most acute 
statesman or philosopher, not to mention scholars in matters of 
this kind. And shall we not, then, believe that the past also 
has its mysteries,—things which may be presumed to elude the 
sagacity even of a German professor or English critic? In our 
opinion, humility would sit no less gracefully on scholars than 
on statesmen. ‘They may rely upon it, they know much less 
than they would persuade themselves. Let us state the case in 
a way that may render it intelligible to common sense. In the 
age of Pericles, and that immediately succeeding, when there 
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lived men not wholly without acuteness, who possessed innu- 
merable books and monuments, now irrecoverably lost and de- 
stroyed, when their country’s traditions had still the warmth of 
vitality in them, when the race that fought at Thebes and Ilion 
were still living and breathing throughout Greece and her 
colonies,—in those ages, we say, learned men, such learned men 
as the country of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle could produce, 
entertained certain opinions respecting Homer and his writings, 
And, be it remembered, they were not separated from him by 
an interval greater than of three or four hundred years, so that, 
compared with us, he was almost their contemporary. Under 
these favourable circumstances, we say, we find scholars and phi- 
losophers of Athens adopting a certain theory respecting the poet 
of the Trojan war. 

By degrees, as time rolled on, learning decayed and barbarism 
obtained the upper hand. The monuments of Greece were de- 
stroyed or reduced to ruins; the heroic races became extinct, the 
works of authors who had investigated the subject perished, or 
were reduced to a number of scanty and barren fragments; the 
very language of the Hellenic poet and race ceased to be spoken, 
and became a mystery to the ears of men. A thousand years of 
darkness and ignorance overspread the whole western world, 
during which moths and worms fed upon the manuscripts of anti- 
quity, envious, as it would seem, of the enlightenment of future 
generations. ' 

Consequent upon events with which most persons are familiar, 
learning, after the revolution of something like the great year, 
began to revive; but, alas! under what altered circumstances. 
Grecian literature no longer existed. The works of many dis- 
tinguished authors had disappeared wholly from the face of the 
earth. Out of several thousand tragedies and comedies, not two 
score had been preserved ; and of the historic libraries which the 
industry of their countrymen threw open to the Greeks, only a 
meagre list of authors, great indeed in proportion to their few- 
ness, could now be said to exist. Of learned investigations, pro- 
perly speaking, not one had survived. Even the critics, a more 
fortunate race, had had their ranks so thinned by time, that they 
could no longer be complimented with the name of a phalanx. 
They resembled, rather, the few swift runners who, anciently in 
the East, pushed forward in advance of an army, for the purpose 
of conveying intelligence. Even the speculations of philosophers, 
and nearly the whole race of epic poets, had submitted to the 
common fate. With the exceptions most men are acquainted. 

In this state of literary poverty and destitution, certain wise 
men of Germany conceived the bold project of reconstructing an 
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entire image of antiquity. Though conscious that time had left 
them neither body nor limbs, but simply a few toe-nails, knee- 
pans, beards, and eye-brows, they were so far from being discou- 
raged, that they maintained that they were in a condition to do 
the thing much better than antiquity itself; and contended that 
their fragmentary knowledge must, of necessity, be far more 
complete than the systematic acquirements of Pericles and his 
contemporaries. Inverting the laws of nature, they assume as a 
fundamental truth, that the further you recede from an object, 
the more distinctly can you perceive its lineaments, measure its 
dimensions, and determine its relations to other objects. Space, 
in their opinion, is nothing. The men who stood near the heroic 
age knew nothing of it, because they p~ssessed a luxury of facts 
and helps ; whereas we, for whom it has :ome to be placed on the 
very extreme verge of the horizon of time, may settle every thing 
respecting it unhesitatingly. 

We object altogether to these dashing pretensions, and are 
strongly inclined to believe that our positive critics, both at home 
and on the continent, are very much abroad indeed on the man- 
ners and peculiarities of the heroic ages. What they assume to 
be knowledge, is mere surmise ; and what they take to be fact, 
frequently nothing more than an error of interpretation. They 
re-write the works of antiquity to suit their own theories. No 
Greek book printed in Germany can be accepted for a produc- 
tion of ancient Hellas, it has been so purgated, amended, and 
restored. Every ancient author now presents himself to us pre- 
ceded by an army of various readings ; that is to say, of fantastical 
changes in his language, introduced by the ignorance of copyists 
or the audacity of critics. A scholar foists a word of his own 
into a Greek author, and then assumes it as a ground on which 
to base new opinions on antiquity. He, in fact, creates his argu- 
ments and illustrations as he goes along, in which way it would 
not be at all difficult to extend the race of Homeric rhapsodists 
down to the days of Julius Cesar, or even to include that worthy 
Roman among the number. 

Weare not ambitious of playing the part of Wolff and Heyne’s 
lacqueys. They have, however, achieved the purpose they had 
in view. ‘Their object was notoriety, and they have attained it. 
Let that suffice, and let not a host of would-be scholars and cri- 
tics disturb public tranquillity by perseveringly continuing to 
blow in the cracked trumpet of those two adventurous Germans. 
It is quite time to reinstate Homer in his rights again, and rein- 
vest his identity with that panoply of common sense, which both 
parties in the controversy continued for awhile to conceal beneath 
a mountain of Teutonic rubbish. 
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Assuming Homer to have been somebody, and really to have 
written his own works, we have a point from which to start in 
the study of Hellenic mythology, manners, and history. But 
we, nevertheless, must not linger too long in the porch of the 
sanctuary. Mythology is a very fascinating topic, but when 
our object is the study of a nation’s history, we should not 
suffer ourselves’ to be misled by its allurements into an imita- 
tion of the French architect, who built the fagade to the church 
of Saint Sulpice, but wholly forgot the church to which the fagade 
was to be an ornament. Of something like this has Mr. Grote 
been guilty in his recent History of Greece. According to the 
magnitude of his commencement, forty volumes would not com- 
plete the narrative of Grecian affairs, down to the Expedition of 
Alexander the Great. Learned he is—and able, and sometimes 
highly interesting ; but it is always as a dissertator, not as an 
historian. He has written much about the history of Greece, and 
supplied us with learned and valuable prolegomena, but of history, 
properly so called, has not vouchsafed usa word. For aught we 
know, he may intend to favour the world with an Encyclopedia 
of Grecian antiquities. Hitherto his actors are gods, and his 
narratives fables. Nor does he appear to have formed any opi- 
nion respecting the period of transition, when the airy divinities 
of Olympus hardened into the consistency of men and women, 
and transactions ceased to be myths, and assumed the character 
of historical facts. For ourselves, we dislike exceedingly this 
method of confounding the functions of the historian with those 
of the mythologist, critic, or antiquarian. As there is a time, so 
there is a place, for all things; and the place for mythological 
legends, and critical disquisitions, and antiquarian researches, is 
not in the history of Greece. We should look for and find some- 
thing else there. It is not for a statesman to amuse himself with 
etymological ingenuities or Teutonic speculations on mythical 
and legendary personages, consisting partly of individuals, partly 
of ages symbolized. Quaint processes like these may be very 
well carried on in Gotingen, or Bonn, or Halle, but are mar- 
vellously out of place in these busy streets of London, where 
realities tread too closely on our kibes to allow of our sporting 
with shadows. No myth can long hold its ground in Charing 
Cross, or elbow its way through the mercantile throngs of the 
Strand. With a real historical personage the case is different. 
He understood business in his own day; and, in return, we can 
understand him now. He was not a dreamer, nor are we. For 
history, therefore, bustling as we are, we must always find a 
niche amongst us; because it is really an useful monitor, that 
cautions us when we seem inclined to go astray, and points out, 
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without fear or favour, the path that leads most directly to na- 
tional happiness. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Grote will carefully consider this 
before he proceeds with the remaining portion of his history. 
With his opinions we have here no concern. If he desire repu- 
tation he will be impartial, as there is nothing less respectable 
than an historical partisan. The world is weary of political 
pamphlets in ten volumes, however cleverly written, and looks 
for an animated narrative of facts, interspersed with pictures of 
men and things which may reflect the image of past time vividly 
into the imagination of the present, and familiarize us with the 
motives and institutions which stirred and regulated society in 
Greece. There is too great an infusion of Germanism in Mr. 
Grote’s mind. He appears to have a pedantic reverence for 
every thing Teutonic; while the researches of English scholars, 
though in many cases equally profound, appear distasteful to 
him, because invested with grace and elegance. His style 
strongly savours of his predilections,—cumbrous and unwieldy, 
though possessing that sort of strength which characterizes the 
English mind, under all its aberrations. Occasionally he exer- 
cises too little control over his vocabulary, and tolerates his pen in 
the use of coarse and indelicate expressions, of which history ought 
to know nothing. What men have done, or poets fabled, we 
can be told without offending our taste, if the writer who under- 
takes the task know how skilfully to avail himself of the riches 
of his mother-tongue. Mr. Grote is never purposely offensive, 
but, in relating the legends of the mythology, is sometimes inad- 
vertently betrayed into the employment of terms proscribed by 
a chaste theory of style. 

Of the series of fables which brings down the imaginary history 
of heaven and earth, from the reign of Ouranos to the Messenian 
war, we think it by no means necessary for the historian of 
Greece to treat. No doubt a thorough knowledge of the history 
of that country implies an acquaintance with the mythology, and 
poetry, and philosophy, and manners, and politics, and religion, 
by which every event in its annals was coloured and characterized. 
But if we are to be presented with a whole body of mythology 
by way of introduction to a history, we see no reason why every 
other branch of knowledge incidentally connected with the sub- 
jeet may not be treated at equal length. Indeed, we do seriously 
expect that Mr. Grote will favour us with dissertations on every 
question connected with antiquity, so that, if our patience will 
hold out, we may know something by the time he has concluded 
his work. 

Still we trust he will be encouraged to proceed, since— however 
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singular in its character and construction—his history of Greece 
will be a valuable repertory of information. We do not desire 
to apply to him the words addressed by Felix to Paul, ‘‘ Much 
learning hath made thee mad ;” but we are thoroughly persuaded 
that, among Mr. Grote’s acquirements, the art of estimating 
learning at its proper value is not one. He has not learned dis- 
creetly to blot. Fulness is his great aim. He has no mercy on 
our memories, believes us to be gifted with the patience of Job, 
and voluntarily tries it sorely by his voluminous style of compo- 
sition. We sincerely trust the age will meet him half-way, and 
lend an ear to his relations, provided he will make some small 
concession to public taste, and occasionally substitute conciseness 
for prolixity. 

What we want chiefly to know about Greece is this: By what 
means it contrived to mature its system of civilization, and what 
were the accidents that happened to it in the prosecution of this 
attempt? In order to obtain this knowledge, we must study the 
history of its manners and customs, of its arts and literature, and 
familiarize ourselves with its sacred legends and religious beliefs. 
But these are preparatory studies clearly lying external to the 
history, and to be considered altogether apart. Without such 
knowledge, however, history will continue to teach in vain; for 
we shall not be in a condition to profit by its lessons. Our fore- 
fathers adhered too closely to facts, and appeared to suppose that 
events needed no interpreters; whereas our contemporaries seem 
to imagine that the interpretation is-every thing, and the body of 
facts nothing. Hence we have philosophies of history, a sort of 
rationale of the doings of mankind, detached altogether from its 
material elements. On this unsubstantial nutriment our youth 
appear likely to be fed in future, so that they will spring up into 
philosophers before they have examined even the outline of the 
history of their race, and speculate on political constitutions 
and forms of government, without possessing any knowledge of 
those societies whose actions those constitutions and govern- 
ments were meant to regulate. We deprecate this course of pro- 
ceeding in which we consent to follow the footsteps of foreigners, 
and counsel a return to that good old English plan, according to 
which men studied theory for the sake of practice, and tried to 
convert the pursuits of the closet into incentives to public virtue. 
If used properly, the example of Greece may prove highly bene- 
ficial, because it was a country in which freedom closely allied 
itself with all those arts which adorn and recommend it. 

Strictly speaking, perhaps, we ought to have placed Mr. St. 
John’s first, as the study of the manners and customs of a country 
should necessarily precede our inquiry into its history. Other- 
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wise, as we have previously observed, we shall fail to understand 
the exact meaning of what we read, and not appreciate the actions 
and characters of those who figure upon the historic page. And 
in studying the history of Greece, this is peculiarly requisite. 
Descended from one common ancestry, the rival states of Hellas 
had many customs in common. Their religion was almost the 
same throughout the land, and the same associations were fami- 
liarized with different spots. The Thessalian Olympos was as 
much the abode of the gods with the people of Sparta, as it was 
with the Athenians. Without, therefore, making ourselves ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of the people, we should often be 
startled to find the reverence paid by a hostile nation to the 
sacred groves and altars of their rivals. Thus, in Elis, where the 
whole nation was employed in the celebration of sacred games, 
in the rites and grandeur of religion, and in the worship of the 
great Zeus, the Hellenes respected the sanctity of the people 
and land. Besides, the popular notions entertained as to the 
civilization of the Hellenes we consider false, and in no greater 
instance has this been shown than in treating of the condition of 
women in ancient times. Many very able writers have contributed 
to spread false ideas respecting the position of the fair sex among 
the Greeks; we shall not, however, enter into this subject at pre- 
sent, but reserve ourselves until we come to consider that por- 
tion of Mr. St. John’s work which relates to the subject. 

Many different theories have been promulgated with regard 
to the peopling of Hellas by the Pelasgi. When any information 
can be obtained of the first arrival of a people in a country, it 
must necessarily rest on imperfect tradition, and among a race 
who believed that they sprang from the soil, the difficulty is 
greatly heightened; for all our information, if that word can 
be applied in such cases, must rest on obscure hints, and it re- 
quires the utmost diligence, the most exhaustless patience in an 
historian, to collect from the scanty materials sufficient to base a 
theory. After minute and careful examination, we are convinced 
that the first chapter of Mr. St. John’s work contains the most 
intelligible account of the original inhabitants of Hellas that we 
have ever read. He proves, we think, beyond a doubt, that the 
Pelasgi once ruled over the whole of Greece, and spread them- 
selves still further, including under their dominion Thrace, 
great part of Asia Minor, and most of the islands in the Augean 
Sea. As their numbers increased, they passed over into Italy, 
and founded the Etruscan states. With regard to the original 
home of these enterprising people, Mr. St. John says,— 

*¢ My own opinion is, that when the migrations began from that 
vast and lofty table land of Central Asia, which formed the primitive 
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abode of mankind, and where the mother language of the Sanskrit, 
the Greek, and many other dialects was first spoken, the illustrious 
race, afterwards known under the name of Pelasgi, moved westward 
by the Caspian, along the Caucasian range, through Armenia and 
Kourdistan, until they descended into the plains of Asia Minor. 
Here we seem to land upon the obscurest verge of Grecian fable for 
the tradition whicb sent Argo to Colchis, at the eastern extremity of 
the Black Sea, evidently contemplated the people of the land as a 
kindred race, of similar faith, character, andmanners. By what pre- 
cise channel the stream of population rolled westward, cannot be de- 
termined ; but here and there, on the southern shores of the Euxine, 
we discover some obscure footsteps of the parents of the Greeks, as 
they continued their journeyings towards the land they were after- 
wards to encircle with glory. Moving through Pontos, Paphlagonia, 
and Bithynia, they appear elsewhere to have made settlements on the 
coast, until they reached the narrow stream of the Bosphorus, over 
which they threw themselves into Europe.” (voi. i. p. 3.) 


In speaking of Thessaly, our author tells an anecdote which 
forcibly illustrates the impetuous character of the people, and 
that fine feeling of gratitude which strikingly distinguished them 
from the nations around. In old times the basin of Thessaly 
was like that of Kashmir, a vast lake. One day, when the people 
were celebrating a festival, an earthquake happened, which pro- 
duced a narrow gap, and the flood dashing through, discharged 
its waters into the sea. A slave of the name of Peloros was 
the first to announce the fact; he arrived during the feast, and 
spoke in glowing terms of the noble plains that appeared as the 
waters sank. With enthusiastic gratitude they placed the man 
at the table, where the king and people ministered to him; and in 
commemoration of the event they instituted the Pelorian festi- 
val, during which masters and slaves changed positions. At this 
period of history the people were shepherds throughout most of 
Greece, and this is the time celebrated by the poets as the Golden 
Age. ‘They wandered over the face of the country with their 
flocks, and esteemed themselves happy in the possession of a suf- 
ficiency, and their calm and quiet lives were seldom disturbed by 
the approach of hostile tribes. 

Without dwelling at any length on the original inhabitants of 
Hellas, which would prevent our noticing more interesting sub- 
jects, we extract Mr, St. John’s account of the Pelasgi. After 
expounding, in the clearest and most satisfactory manner, his 
theory of the movements of the fathers of the Hellenes, he sums 
up their character, a part of which we extract :— 


“‘ Tf we now cast a rapid glance over the sciences and civilization 
of the Pelasgi, we shall probably have acquired as complete an idea 
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of that ancient people as existing monuments enable us to frame. 
Tradition attributed to them the invention of several arts of primary 
necessity, as those of building houses and manufacturing clothing, 
which they did from the skins of wild boars,—the animals first slain 
by man for food. A relic of this primitive style of dress remained, 
we are told, to a very late age among the rustics of Phocis and Eubea. 
Other traditions will have it, that mankind fed on grass and herbs, 
until the Pelasgi taught them the greater refinement of feeding upon 
acorns. But, leaving these poetical fancies, we shall find, in many 
genuine monuments and facts, undisputed proofs of the power and 
knowledge of the Pelasgi. In the first place, they it was who be- 
queathed to their Hellenic descendants some knowledge, though im- 
perfect and obscure, of the true God. In their minds the recognition 
of the unity of the Divine Being formed the basis of theology, and 
the philosophers of after ages, who reasoned best and thought most 
correctly, rose no higher on those points than their rude ancestors.”’ 
(vol. i. p. 24.) 


We must now consider the character of the Greeks, who have 
for so many centuries influenced the civilization of modern times; 
for the study of Greek literature tends always to elevate the 
mind, and raise it to a level to which it might hopelessly aspire 
without such aid. This literature was of necessity the breathing 
forth of the intellect of the age. Their love and veneration of 
the gods stamped their character with a religious tone, and threw 
around them a mythical halo, for which we may vainly look else- 
where. Impressed with the ideas of the gods taking an interest 
in human affairs, they made every mountain and every vale, 
every forest and grove, every river and stream, the constant abode 
or occasional residence of some superior being. No enterprise 
was undertaken without consulting the divinities, and endeavour- 
ing to learn, by signs, whether or not the gods approved of the 
plan, or what would be its result. And this dependence on su- 
perior beings, this imaginary intercourse with the deities, and 
their supposed interference in human affairs, were some of the 
causes that ripened the Greek intellect, and made it produce those 
fruits which have been the admiration and envy of succeeding gene- 
rations. For when the mind reflects only on surrounding objects 
and earthly passions, and forgets to look upwards, and in its pride 
refuses to acknowledge a superior being, its natural tendency is 
to degenerate, and become by degrees as grovelling as the intel- 
lect of the savage, whose sole object in life is to eat and drink, 
and satisfy his passions. 

One of the consequences of their religious feeling was their ex- 
traordinary filial piety. Their parents were considered sacred, 
and to neglect the performance of filial duty was esteemed a 
crime, and punished accordingly. No man, however fierce in 
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war, forgot the tenderness due to a parent, and this national 
feeling is finely delineated by Homer in his character of Achilles. 
These, with their great friendships, were the good qualities of 
the Hellenes. In speaking of the latter, Mr. St. John throws 
before us a masterly description of the intense affection that 
sometimes existed between two friends. We cannot do better 
than extract his own words :— 

“No country’s history and traditions abounds with so many exam- 
ples of this virtue (friendship) as those of Greece. In truth, it was 
there regarded as the most unequivocal mark of an heroic and gene- 
rous nature, being wholly inconsistent with any thing base, sordid, or 
ignoble, and flourishing only in company with virtues, rarest and 
most difficult of acquisition. Poetry, no doubt, has clad the friend- 
ship of heroic times with a splendour scarcely belonging to real life, 
but the experience of history warrants us in making but slight deduc- 
tions. Nature, in those ages, appeared to delight in producing men 
in pairs, each suited to be the ornament and solace of the other,—pos- 
sessing different qualities, imperfect when apart, but complete united. 
Men thus constituted were a sort of moral twins, an extension, if we 
may so speak, of unity; the same, yet different, bringing two souls 
under the yoke of one will, desiring the same, hating the same, possess- 
ing the same; valuing life, and the gifts of life, only as they were shared 
in common ; seeking adventures, facing dangers together, conforming 
their thoughts, opinions, feelings, each to the other, having no distinct 
interest, no distinct hope, but engrafting two lives on the chances of 
one man’s fortune, and both perishing by the same blow.” (vol.i. p. 32.) 


But whilst dwelling on these virtues, we must not forget that 
there is a dark side to the picture. The Hellenes were pas- 
sionately addicted to war and violence. In the earlier ages they 
were pirates and robbers by profession, and exercised it with the 
greatest barbarity: in war, their prisoners were butchered or sold 
into slavery. But in later times, though their history is sullied 
with acts of cruelty, yet on the whole their conduct was remark- 
ably humane. The insecurity of life and property in the earlier 
ages, gave rise to the sacred rite of hospitality, which was one 
of the brightest gleams of civilization. ‘The Hellenes were also 
remarkable for their intense lové of country,—their bravery, 
activity, and strength,—for their love of philosophy and poetry, 
which flourished in Greece more kindly than anywhere else. In 
sculpture and painting they were unrivalled. Their clearness of 
intellect may be ascribed principally to the climate and soil, 
which were as congenial to perfection of person as to nobility 
of mind,—their frame exhibiting all the beauty of which the 
human form is susceptible, uniting strength with lightness, 
dignity and elegance with activity, the utmost robustness of 
health with extreme delicacy of contour; the muscles, developed 
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by exercise, and developed over the whole structure alike, sug- 
gested the idea of power and indefatigable energy ; the stature 
generally above the middle size, the free and unembarrassed gait, 
the features full of beauty, the expression replete with intellect, 
and the eye flashing with a consciousness of independence,—all 
these united, conferred upon the form of the Greek an elevation, 
a grandeur, a majesty, which we still contemplate with admira- 
tion in sculpture, and denominate the ideal. Above all things, 
the form of the Greek head was most exquisite, with its smooth, 
expansive, almost perpendicular forehead and majestic outline, 
describing a perfect oval. Generally, the complexion was of a 
clear olive, the hair and eyes black, the temperament inclined to 
melancholy ; though numerous instances occurred of sanguine 
fair persons, with light eyes and chesnut or auburn hair, which 
the youth wore, as now, in a profusion of ringlets falling to the 
shoulders. Instances likewise occurred among the Greeks of 
individuals who, like our own Chatterton, had eyes of different 
colours. Thus the poet Thamyris is said to have had one eye 
grey, the other black. Nay, this peculiarity was even remarked 
among the inferior animals, more particularly the horses. 

Passing over the geographical outline of Greece, we come to 
the capital cities, in which our author enters into a minute ac- 
count of Athens and Sparta in particular. Of the latter city he 
gives us a map, which must have cost immense labour and re- 
search, as the only materials for its construction are the descrip- 
tions of the town scattered about among a cloud of authors. We 
now arrive at Book the Seeond, which treats of Education. At 
the present time, when so much attention is directed towards this 
important subject, this portion of the present work will be read 
with the deepest interest. ‘The Athenians, in particular, paid 
the greatest attention to the education of youth, and by that 
word they did not understand merely imbuing the mind with a 
certain quantity of knowledge, but to the rearing of children 
from the cradle to man’s estate. Their attention was directed 
to every means by which the child might attain the utmost pos- 
sible amount of bodily and mental perfection. ‘They were par- 
ticularly careful in the choice of their nurses and teachers; for 
on this depends in a great measure the character of the future 
generation. In earliest youth, the principles which guide the 
future man are easiest planted ; and he who endeavours to train 
youth, undertakes a heavy responsibility. 

We have before observed, that the Hellenes were very re- 
ligious. The Athenians carried it to almost a superstitious 
extreme. The legislators were well aware ‘that there are crimes 
with which they could not possibly deal; that there are times 
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in which people are alone, and it is then that the future seeds, 
either of good or evil, are planted, which in course of time pro- 
duce their fruits. Knowing that by no human agency could the 
tendency to crime be checked, the authorities were assiduous in 
endeavouring to fix in the mind of all, the youth in particular, 
that there were deities who searched the heart, from whom 
nothing could escape, and that their most secret thoughts, as well 
as their deeds, were registered either to their good or detriment. 

The subject which has been the stumbling-block of modern 
statesmen, and which has caused such divisions among parties, 
did not escape the attention of the Hellenes. We mean, 
whether education should be private, or national and uniform. 
We are able, in their case, to decide which answered best. In 
Sparta, Crete, and in those other states which obeyed a strict 
law of education, and where, from the highest to the lowest, one 
form was preserved, we may observe the fruits. With uni- 
form education came uniform intellect, and few rose to any 
eminence in literature or the arts, or obtained any grand po- 
sition in the historic page otherwise than as generals; whereas 
in Athens, where the mind was unfettered, where the education 
of the citizens was carried on almost entirely by private enter- 
prise, different results appeared. The finest orators, the most 
renowned -statesmen, the founders of the noblest systems of 
philosophy, the men who attained to the highest eminence in lite- 
rature, painting, and sculpture were found among the Athenians, 
The elasticity of their minds spurned the common trammels 
of form, and caused them to arrive at that perfection which 
succeeding generations have in vain attempted to approach, 
much less surpass. In Sparta no innovator was allowed; in 
Athens there was free scope for every talent. From all parts of 
the world men of ability flocked to that common centre of attrac- 
tion. Those who excelled in philosophy, geometry, or music, the 
finest artists and astronomers—every one, in fact, who had any 
thing new to show or tell sought Athens, where they were con- 
vinced that they should receive the rewards they expected,—fame 
and fortune. The Athenians came, therefore, into constant con- 
tact with people of every species of talent, and by their own 
natural quickness soon learnt every novelty, and speedily out- 
stript their masters. Their knowledge of men and manners 
was consequently extensive, and they did not fail to profit by it 
in their intercourse with their less knowing neighbours; and 
soon came convinced of their intellectual superiority over their 
surrounding countrymen. 

There is, perhaps, but one thing we have to regret in the ex- 
cessive refinement of the Athenians; it induced them by degrees 
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to abandon the study of war, in which they had excelled all 
other nations; they began at last to consider the toil necessary 
to form a good soldier as beneath their notice, and as too low 
and servile for their delicate tastes. This led at length to their 
fall, so that those whom they at one time despised, ultimately 
triumphed over them. For few, we imagine, with delicate minds 
and refined ideas, admire the coarse but courageous Spartan, 
more than the generous, ingenuous, and manly Athenian. The 
latter was as brave as the former, but unfortunately neglected, 
in the height of prosperity, that science which had raised them 
to so proud a position. 

We may observe, from a close attention to the subject, how 
extremely careful the Athenians were that their children should 
have every attention. Even before their birth, their mothers were 
required to conform to certain rules with regard to their diet, 
and contrary to the custom in Sparta, they lead a quiet life. Mr. 
St. John enters into the subject with great minuteness, and lays 
before us a vivid picture of the whole of the ceremonies performed 
at the birth of a child, and those which were again held, at stated 
days, a short time after. These were celebrated when the child 
was to live; for at other times, it was an event which brought 
nought but sorrow. For the infant, snatched from the arms of its 
mother, was doomed to death, and, in some parts of the country, 
in the most unfeeling manner. The following passage from the 
work before us, will convey Mr. St. John’s views of the practice, 
which was in fact nothing but legalized murder: 


‘** But under certain circumstances, instead of the joy and glad- 
ness by which the noble and the great are greeted on their entrance 
into the world, the birth of a child was, as in Thrace, an event 
fraught with sorrow and misery. It announced in fact the approach 
of an enemy,—of one who, if he survived, must snatch from them a 
portion of what already would scarcely sustain life. Together with 
the announcement of his birth, therefore, came the awful conscious- 
ness that war must be made on him,—that he must, in short, be cast 
forth, a scape-goat for the sins of society, not for his own; that his 
parents, who should have cherished him, whose best solace he should 
have been, must steel their hearts and close fast their ears against 
the voice of nature, and become his executioners. The poor-laws of 
Greece, or rather their substitutes for poor-laws, were exceedingly 
imperfect, and foundling hospitals had not been introduced. They 
got rid of their surplus population, as many nations still do, by 
murder ; for infanticide, under various forms, has more or less pre- 
vailed in all civilized countries, if the term civilized can pro- 
perly be applied to nations among whom crimes so demoralizing are 
habitually perpetrated. No doubt, the sullen reluctance of the 
father to imbrue his hands in the blood of his child, produced daily 
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many a heart-rending scene; no doubt, the sting of want must have 
been keenly felt before the habit of slaughter was confirmed ; but 
the fashion once set, children were thrown into an earthen pot, and 
exposed in mountainous and desert places to perish of cold, or fall a 
prey to carnivorous birds or wolves, as coolly as they are murdered 
by their young and frail mothers in our own Christian land. 

** Under all circumstances, however, the parents thus criminal are 
objects of pity. Misery is blind, and crimeis blind. But what shail 
we say to those priests of humanity, those sacred and reverend inter- 
preters of nature—the philosophers, who came forward to sanction 
and justify the practice? It would be criminal to disguise the fact, 
that both Plato and Aristotle, the great representatives of the wisdom 
of the Pagan world, conceived infanticide, under certain circum- 
stances, to be allowable. Near, therefore, as the former stood to the 
truths of Christianity, there was still a cloud between him and them. 
What he saw, he saw through a glass darkly. Christ had not then 
stamped the seal of divinity upon human nature, had not shed 
abroad that light by which alone we could discover the true features 
of crime, no less than the true features of holiness. Philosophy is 
beautiful; but with the beauty of one involuntarily polluted. Reli- 
gion alone breathing of heaven, radiant with light reflected on its 
whole form from the face of God, is lovely altogether, without spot 
or blemish. The Greeks, wanting this guide, went astray. They 
looked at the question of population as coarse utilitarians,—all but 
the gross, unintellectual Thebans, who relying on the vast fertility of 
their soil, or led by some better instinct, on this point soared high 
above their cultivated neighbours,—an example of how the foolish 
things of this world, even in the unregenerate state of nature, may 
confound even the wise.” (vol. i. pp. 118-119.) 


Without dwelling any further on this painful subject, we turn 
to one which we can regard with pleasure. Mr. St. John enters 
minutely into the subject, and brings before us all the rejoicings 
at a rich man’s house on the birth of an infant; as he advances in 
years we are introduced into the private apartments, and behold 
the mother in the inner chambers suckling her lovely child. 
The nursery tales current among the children are laid before 
us, and we become acquainted with all the stories which delight 
the young Greek in his earliest youth. We then become familiar 
with his toys, sports, and pastimes. The games which interested 
us in our childhood are much the same as those in which the 
youthful Plato or Alcibiades indulged. The top, the hoop, the 
rattle, the ball, were as common in Hellas as in England. Blind- 
man’s-buff, pick a-back, leap-frog, and hot-cockles, interested 
the young Athenians as much as they did us. But were we to 
mention all the games of the Greeks, they would be found much 
the same as those which have universally spread over the earth, 
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Mr. St. John contrives to render the chapter exceedingly amusing, 
and many of our youthful friends would, in particular, obtain 
valuable hints from the perusal. 

The chapter which treats of the exercises of youth, explains 
many of the causes of the superiority of the Greeks over their 
neighbours in war. Accustomed from their earliest youth to an 
active life, the Hellenes felt few of the inconveniences of war, 
and could bear with pleasure fatigue, which, when they became 
more luxurious, was impossible. In the days of their glory, the 
Athenians were very partial to the gymnasium, and some in- 
dulged in its attractions so as to blunt their understandings. But 
when carried on in a proper manner, these exercises were pro- 
ductive of very beneficial results. It gave them that elasticity 
of body and mind which accompanies the knowledge of activity 
and strength, combined with robust health. Their object was 
not to become mere proficients in the arts of the gymnasium for 
the sake of the arts themselves, but in order to acquire the habits 
which were so useful in the ordinary pursuits of life. Among 
the Athenians, as among us, it was found that mere athletes 
were of no use but as prodigies of size and strength, and totally 
unfit for war. When employed on active service, their unwieldy 
bulk and voracious appetites were of little use. If exposed at all 
to hunger or thirst their powers gave way, and their more active 
though weaker companions were at ease after a march, whilst 
they were faint, weary, and exhausted. 

The gymnasia were large buildings encircled by gardens and 
groves. On entering, the first thing was a large square court, 
surrounded by porticoes and great halls, in which the philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians, and sophists taught their disciples. One 
side of the quadrangle, however, was occupied by rooms for 
bathing, and other purposes. To guard against the southern 
winds driving the winter rains into the court, the portico facing 
the south was made double. You next entered a square 
enclosure, in the centre of which were fine plane trees. Colon- 
nades extended round three sides. Those towards the north were 
double, to afford a shelter from the scorching rays of the summer 
sun. ‘The opposite piazza was called Xystos, in the middle of 
which, and through its whole length, they contrived a sort of 
pathway, about twelve feet wide, and about two deep, where, 
sheltered from the weather, and separated from the spectators 
ranged along the sides, the young scholars amused themselves in 
wrestling. Beyond the Xystos was a stadium for foot-races. 
After the account of the gymnasia generally, Mr. St. John 
enumerates all the principal parts of the buildings, and describes 
with great care and accuracy their several uses. 
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Wrestling was ever a favourite exercise among the Hellenes, 
and they consequently attained to great perfection in that art. 
Running was also practised to a great extent. It was peculiarly 
necessary in war; and in order to render the youth familiar to it 
under difficult circumstances, they were taught to run over deep 
sand in heavy armour. Leaping was also a favourite amuse- 
ment, and some of those antients appear to have attained to a 
high state of excellence. Chionis the Spartan, and Phayllos 
the Crotonian, are related to have cleared at one bound fifty- 
two, or, according to others, fifty-five feet; this appears almost 
incredible. We must however recollect, that every advantage 
was on the side of the leapers: they sprang from a height to 
alight on soft earth. We are ourselves acquainted with a young 
man, who, while surveying down in Devonshire, sprang over a 
river which, when it was afterwards measured, proved to be 
twenty-two feet across. This was of course very different from 
fifty-two; but in his case there were many disadvantages, 
among which we may mention the opposite bank being much 
higher than the one he sprang from. 

But however this may be, we know from many sources that 
the Greeks possessed extraordinary agility. Boxing was never 
a very favourite amusement with the Athenians, they considered 
it too rough an exercise. Running on the tight-rope was a 
favourite sport, much practised during weather unfavourable 
for other exercises. Dancing was also much in vogue. 

These exercises were preparatory to hunting, and made 
them fit to endure its dangers and fatigues. Some of the most 
proficient are said to have been able to catch the deer without 
dogs, merely by their swiftness of foot. Leo tells us, that some 
of the Arabs of Northern Africa were a match for the hare in 
swiftness. Achilles is described by Pindar as being able to 


*“‘ bring to ground 
The stag without or toils or hound, 
So fleet of foot was he.” 


The following account of the accoutrements of the hunter, 
is thus given by Mr. St. John :— 

“The apparatus of a Greek sportsman would appear somewhat 
cumbersome, and perhaps a little ludicrous to a modern Nimrod. 
But understanding their own object, they went their own way to 
work: their arms and implements, varying with the chase in which 
they were engaged, consisted of short swords, hunting knives for the 
purpose of cutting down brushwood to stop up openings in the forest, 
axes for felling trees, darts furnished with thongs for drawing them 
back when they missed their aim, bows, boar-spears—weapons pe- 
culiarly formidable, nets small and large, some for setting up in 
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the plains, some for traversing glades or narrow alleys in the woods, 
and others shaped like a female head-net, to be placed in small dusky 
openings, where being unperceived, the game sprang into them as 
into a sack, which closed about it by means of a running cord, net 
poles, forked stakes, snares, gins, nooses, and leashes for the dogs. 
The darts used on these occasions had ashen or beechen handles, 
and the nets were usually manufactured with flax imported from 
Colchis on the Phasis, Egypt, Carthage, and Sardinia. Generally, 
too, they took along with them the lagobolon, a short, crooked stick, 
with a knob at one end, with which they sometimes brought down 
the hare in its flight. This practice, common enough among poachers 
in our country, is by them denominated squailing.” (vol. i. p. 213.) 


‘Yo the breed of dogs the Athenians paid great attention, and 
the animals arrived at last at such perfection, as to be able 
singly to encounter the fiercest animals. Alexander’s dog is said 
twice to have overcome the lion in combat. Such dogs as 
these had much of the tiger blood in them, which gave them 
that fierce and daring spirit, uniting the strength and ferocity 
of the tiger with the generosity and courage of the dog. The 
Cretan breed was particularly celebrated for its nose, strength, 
and courage. How different were the laws of Athens in respect 
to game, from those that exist in our own country. Instead of 
trampling down corn-fields, and breaking hedges, and damaging 
property, as sportsmen are accustomed to do here, they were 
in the Athenian territories forbidden to traverse ground under 
cultivation, to disturb the course of running water, or to in- 
vade the sanctity of fountains. 


‘* The scene of action accordingly lay among the woods and 
mountains, the common property of the republic; or if not, aban- 
doned by general consent to the use of the sportsman. Such were, 
for example, the woodland districts of Parnes and Cithzeron, on the 
borders of Beeotia. Towards these the huntsman, well shod, plainly 
and lightly dressed, and with a stick in his hand, set out about sun- 
rise in winter, in summer before day. On the road strict silence was 
observed, lest the hare should take the alarm, and have recourse to 
her heels. Having reached the cover, the dogs were tied separately, 
that they might be let slip the more easily, the nets were spread in the 
proper places, the net-guards set, and the huntsman with his dogs 
proceeded to start the game, first piously making a votive offering 
to the gods of the chase. 

‘** And now, exclaims the leader of the Ten Thousand, I behold the 
hounds, joyous and full of fire, spring forward in the track of their 
game. Eagerly and ardently do they pursue it,—they traverse—they 
run about in a circle—they advance now in a straight line, now 
bounding away obliquely; they plunge into the thickets, across the 
glades, through the paths, known or unknown, hurrying one before 
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the other, shaking their tails, their ears hanging low, their eyes 
flashing with fire. Drawing near the game, they indicate the fact to 
their master by their movements kindling up into a warlike humour, 
bounding emulously forward, scorning all thought of fatigue,—now 
in a body, now singly ; till reaching the hiding-place of the hare, they 
spring towards it all at once. In the midst of shouts and barking 
the swift animal glances from her form, with the hounds at her heels. 
The huntsman, his left hand wrapped in his chlamys, follows staff 
in hand, but avoiding, even if in his power, to head the game.” — 
(vol. i. p. 217.) 

We would willingly follow Mr. St. John through his ani- 
mated and stirring descriptions of the different species of hunt- 
ing. The touching picture presented by the mother striving 
to save her fawn, would form a good passage to extract, but 
our space forbids us. We should also have desired to place 
before our readers the account of Attic fowling, which is 
admirably described. 

Leaving these scenes, we arrive at a more important portion 
of the work,—that which relates to the schools of the philoso- 
phers and sophists. These, we should imagine, were very 
different from any thing in modern times; at least few attempt 
to impart knowledge by the same means. Instead of cram- 
ming the youth with a store of facts, and filling the mind to 
repletion with what is called knowledge, they endeavoured, by 
dwelling on important subjects, by skilfully repeating in different 
ways, to suffer what they imparted to sink into the minds of 
their pupils; in fact, like the dew of heaven, to let their know- 
ledge descend gradually until the whole mind was imbued. 
What they taught, they taught orally. Without relying there- 
fore on books, they explained to their pupils the principles upon 
which all useful knowledge must be founded. There was like- 
wise this advantage in their system,—they could vary their re- 
marks so as to adapt them to the intellects of their pupils; and, 
by relating them familiarly, made the youths forget the master, 
and imagine themselves searching after knowledge with a friend. 

We were much pleased to find that Mr. St.John makes a stand 
against the opinions of Plato with regard to the poets. That 
great philosopher considered that their fables were so man 
sources of immorality, and confounds them, perhaps wilfully, with 
the diviners and purificators. There can be no doubt that it was 
the succession of those brilliant master-spirits of poetry which 
stamped the Greek intellect with that lofty spirit. It was their 
deep love and admiration of poetry that rendered the Hellenes so 
glowing in their eloquence, and made them so rich and fanciful 
in their style. Homer furnished them with an inexhaustible 
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source of knowledge and reflection. They delighted to con- 
template his productions, and he exerted a sway which, perhaps, 
no writer has done since. From the earliest age the Greeks 
were taught to reverence him, and this feeling, ingrafted in 
youth, never left them. We will quote Mr. St. John’s words 
with regard to their love of their instructors,— 

** The avidity with which their lessons were imbibed, is compared 
to that of a swarm of bees alighting (tx:mrouevos) on a bed of spring 
flowers. In fact, what Jason of Phere said of himself,—that he was 
devoured by love of empire, appears to have been true of the Athe- 
nian youth, in their irrepressible thirst after knowledge. Such of them 
at least as were evdpvess xa} ikavos, are said to have hungered fiercely 
after philosophy,and that not for any particular part, but for the whole, 
And Socrates declares that he who, while young, is fastidious in his 
studies, rejecting this, disliking that, before mature reason has taught 
him whieh is useful and which is not, may consider himself what be 
pleases, but never can be great in learning or philosophy. To excel 
in these, it is necessary insatiably to covet every kind of instruction, 
and joyfully to enter on the acquisition of it. He says, indeed, that 
they resemble sight-seers, greedy of every spectacle,—or musical 
people, who are led by the ear wherever fiddling and singing are going 
forward; except that, with the latter pleasure is the sole motive, with 
the former an exalted passion for truth. But what truths are the 
object of philosophy ? Those which have regard to the nature and 
attributes of goodness, from which, as from a fountain, flow all the 
usefulness and advantages of virtue.” 

** Philosophy in Greece comprehended religion; and to be 
religious was to act justly, benevolently, mercifully towards men, 
humbly and piously towards God. To live thus, that is, to be 
virtuous, they considered it necessary to possess a knowledge of 
the whole theory of ethics; since virtue, in their opinion, is in- 
compatible with ignorance. But man, besides being a moral 
being accountable to God, is a political being accountable to 
the laws of his country. He has duties also to perform towards 
that country. To perform these properly, he must comprehend 
the nature of a State, and the relations subsisting between the 
state and the individuals who compose it; that is, he must be 
acquainted with the science of politics. Again, in all free states 
reasoning and persuasion, not blind-will and brute force, are the 
instruments of government. The citizen must, therefore, be versed 
in logic and eloquence, that he may think correctly, and explain 
clearly and forcibly to others the convictions which determine his 
own judgment. We have thus a cycle of Greek studies, with the 
reasons on which they were founded. 

** With regard to their religious education, which commenced in 
the nursery, and was interwoven with every other study, it may 
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be observed that without it no person at Athens could rise to 
any eminence, or command, even in private life, the respect of his 
fellow-citizens. ‘To be in favour with them, a man must be sup- 
posed to stand well with the gods. They conceived, in fact, that 
while conscience remained unstifled there would be a sense of re- 
ligion, and that when this went, probity for the most part, and 
honour, fled along with it. For, regarding the Deity in the light 
of a parent,—*‘ we are all his offspring,”—irreligion appeared to 
them something like a disposition to parricide, a compound of 
injustice with the basest and most atrocious ingratitude. Arrived 
at this pitch, a man to compass his end would scruple at nothing. 
They therefore regarded every symptom of impiety as a blow 
aimed at the democracy, of which Zeus was king. He who tram- 
ples on his country’s religion, which is the basis of all its laws, 
will infailibly, if it be in his power, trample next on those laws 
themselves, and then on his fellow-citizens whom the laws pro- 
tect. Hence, the terror, the vengeance, and, indeed, the cruelty 
arising out of the mutilation of the Herma, and the profanation 
of the mysteries, and the prosecution, which followed, of Alci- 
biades, Andocides, and the rest. An attempt had been made to 
break down that enclosure of reverential sanctity which surrounded 
the commonwealth and commended it to the protection of Heaven. 
They considered the act a formal renouncing of the Almighty, and 
feared—so imperfect were their notions—lest the impiety of the 
few should redound to the detriment of the whole. 

‘* The remark is common in the mouths of men, that the edu- 
cation of the people should be conformable to the spirit of their 
institutions. But this is a mere truism, and means no more than 
this,—that men should not be enjoined one thing by their laws 
and political constitution, and another by the habits and maxims 
taught in youth. The grand difficulty, however, always has been, 
to make them so to harmonize in practice, that they should be but 
two parts of the same system. 

** In monarchies a spirit of exclusion, something like that on 
which the system of castes is built, must pervade the whole busi- 
ness of education. The nobility must have schools to themselves, 
or, if wealthy plebeians be suffered to mingle with them, superior 
honour and consideration must be yielded to the former. The 
masters must look up to them and to their families, not to the 
people, for preferment and advancement; and the plebeians, 
though superior in number, must be weak in influence, and be 
taught to borrow their tone from the privileged students. 

‘Tn an oligarchy, properly so called, there should be no min- 
gling of the classes at all. Schools must be established expressly 
for the governors, and others for the governed. The basis of 
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education should be the notion that some men were born for 
rule and others for subjection ; that the happiness of individuals 
depends on uninquiring submission to authority ; that their rulers 
are wise, and they unwise ; that all they have to do with the laws 
is to obey them ; and all teachers must be made to feel, that their 
admission among the great depends on the faithful advocacy of 
such notions.” 

‘“‘ In free states, again, the contrary course will best promote 
the ends of government ; the schools must be strictly public, and 
not merely theoretically, but practically open to all. There 
should be no compulsion to attend them, but ignorance of the 
things there taught should involve a forfeiture of civil rights, as 
much as being of unsound mind; for, in truth, an ignorant man 
is not of sound mind, any more than one unable to use all his 
limbs is of sound body. Here the discipline must be very severe. 
A spirit rigidly puritanical must pervade the studies, and preside 
over the amusements. Every tendency irreligious, immoral, un- 
worthy the dignity of freedom, should be nipped in the bud.” 

* ‘The students must be taught to despise all other distinctions 
but those of virtue and genius, in other words, the power to 
serve the community. ‘They should be taught to contemplate 
humanity as in other respects wholly on the same level, -with 
nothing above it but the laws. The teachers must be dependent 
on the people alone, and owe their success to their own abilities 
and popular manners. And this last in a great measure was the 
spirit of Athenian education.” (vol. i. p. 234.) 


Mr. St. John is somewhat hard on education in monarchical 
governments; we presume he means despotic. In neither how- 
ever, practically, is such policy pursued. He enters next very 
minutely into the arguments for and against the sophists, and 
displays a great amount of research in his inquiries, and judg- 
ment in his management of the subject. There can be no doubt 
that the sophists did much harm: this was, however, tinctured 
with a little good. We shall not here dwell upon this subject, 
but pass rapidly on, merely observing that the remarks on the 
influence of the arts on education are characterized by profound 
thought. Our author then enters into an account of Hellenic 
literature, out of which we extract the following defence :— 

‘* Literature is degraded when contemplated as an art or as an 
amusement. It is a paradise into which the best fruits of the soul, 
when arrived at their greatest maturity and beauty, are transplanted, 
to bloom in immortal freshness and fragrance. It is the garner 
wherein the seeds of religion, virtue, morals, national greatness, and 
individual happiness are preserved for the use of humanity. It isa 
gallery where the likenesses of all the great and noble souls who have 
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shed light and glory on the earth, are treasured up as the heir-loom 
and palladium of the human race. It is impossible, therefore, for 
any but the most sordid minds to look back towards the venerable 
fathers of literature without a deep thrill of filial reverence and love, 
conjoined with the generous impulse and yearning desire to enlarge 
and add fresh brightness to the halo which encircles their names. 
They were not what since too many have been, the instruments and 
panders to the pleasures of worldlings. Conscious of the holy mission 
wherewith, according to their creed, the father of gods and men had 
entrusted them, they stood forward as the apostles of truth, encircled 
by the majesty which a sense of divine inspiration must impart. 
They felt a harmony within their souls, which, in manifesting itself, 
sought the aid of harmonious language; and hence the precepts of 
wisdom, distilling from their lips like honey from the honeycomb, 
moulded themselves naturally into voices, at whose sound the foun- 
tains of the great deep of knowledge were broken up, the windows of 
heaven opened, and a deluge of philosophy, and science, and intel- 
lectual delight poured forth upon the amazed world.” (vol. i. p. 318.) 


The whole of this chapter is most masterly, filled with eloquence 
and beauty, and breathing the spirit that should animate one 
who profoundly admires the efforts of men of genius. In the 
dawn of letters the skies were clouded, and few streaks of light 
observable in the heavens, but gradually they expanded, till at 
last a great genius arose as the sun, and shed his life-stirring 
beams around; when the clouds disappeared, and presented to 
the admiring spectators one vast expanse, where nothing could 
be seen but what was holy, what was beautiful. This lasted a 
time, but not for ever. Presently a few fleecy clouds passed 
over, others followed which settled like a mist; gradually it be- 
came thicker and darker, till at length the whole heavens were 
obscured as much as they were before,—the lights that had once 
shone so brightly had arisen to be almost entirely dimmed. 
This may be particularly observed in the Grecian literature. 
We have its whole history before us, we may mark its rise, pro- 
gress, and decline, and learn a lesson from it which we should 
do well to remember. The examples of Rome and modern 
Italy are also open to view, and the same effects, brought about 
by almost similar causes, can be traced. As we have before spoken 
of the Grecian religion, we shall not enter into it at any length. 
The theological philosophy of the Hellenes was perhaps the most 
perfect that existed in the pagan world. The greatest intellects 
of Greece were the most fervently religious. Plato and Socrates 
were the acme of perfection in their philosophy ; after their time 
it began to decline, till at last Christianity came and swept away 
the last relics of pagan worship. But as it was practised by the 
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pure and holy of Greece, it was far superior to what many 
suppose. The multitude of gods and goddesses which so en- 
velope the religion of Hellas, were not looked up to in the same 
light as people generally imagine. The deepest reverence was 
paid to Zeus, who was regarded as the father of gods and men. 
The Hellenes profoundly believed in the immortality of the 
soul, and in future rewards and punishments. They believed, 
also, that the gods pursued and punished here on earth those 
who committed evil. This is particularly insisted upon by the 
writer, and numerous instances are related and dwelt upon by 
the poets. In many instances, the grossest superstition and 
fanaticism may be observed. Ghosts were believed to haunt the 
earth, particularly they were seen in many places to be engaged 
in mortal combat. ‘The latter superstition has prevailed in 
every age from the earliest to the present times, and will never 
perhaps be totally eradicated as long as ignorance can be found 
upon the earth. 

Much has been written, and much more said concerning the 
condition of women among the Hellenes, which has been gene- 
rally represented as low and debasing. They were considered, 
it is imagined, by their husbands as mere slaves, and were con- 
fined at home and employed in servile labours while the-men 
went forth to their enjoyments. We hope, however, to satisfy 
our readers, as Mr. St. John has satisfied us, that this view is 
totally erroneous. We could not conceive it possible, even if 
there were no proofs to the contrary, that men could treat such 
lovely creatures in any way derogatory to their character. No 
other nation on earth, not perhaps excepting the Circassians, has 
ever had such a female population to boast of. The Grecian 
women were of the most perfect form, of the most exquisite 
proportions, so far superior to any thing that we can contemplate, 
that we can only imagine them as ideal beings. But above a 
natural model no sculptor could ever hope to rise, and forget- 
ting this as we gaze on the statues of these departed beauties, 
we imagine them as ideal, being merely the offspring of the 
artist’s brain. But surrounded on all sides by patterns, he merely 
represented what he saw, and that far below the reality, for not 
even Phidias himself could throw into his works the natural 
glow and fulness of womanhood. 

‘© The women of Greece were neither large nor tall. The whole 
figure graceful but not slender, left the imagination nothing to 
desire. It was satisfied with what was before it. Limbs exqui- 
sitely moulded, round, smooth, tapering, a ¢orso undulating up- 
wards in the richest waves to the neck, a bosom somewhat 
inclined to fulness, but in configuration perfect, features in 
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which the utmost delicacy was blended with whatever is noblest 
and most dignified in expression. Both blue eyes and black were 
found in Greece, but the latter most commonly. Even Aphro- 
dite, spite of her auburn hair, comes before us in the Iliad with 
‘arge black eyes, beaming with humid fire. No goddess but the 
Attic virgin has the cold blue eye of the north, becoming her 
maidenly character,—reserved, firm, affectionate, with a dash of 
shrewishness. ‘The nose was straight and admirably proportioned, 
without any thing of that breadth, which in the works of inferior 
sculptors creates an idea of Amazonian fierceness. Beauty it- 
self had shaped the mouth and chin, and basked and sported in 
them. In these, above all, the Grecian woman excelled the bar- 
barians. Other features they might have resembling hers, but 
seldom that Attic mouth, that dimpled, oval, richly rounded chin, 
which imprinted the crowning characteristic of womanhood upon 
her face, and stamped her mistress of man and of the world.”— 
(vol. i. p 371.) 

Such a being as this it is perfectly impossible to imagine treated 
as a slave: they performed some labours, if we can use that 
word, but not more than women do in our own country. Here, 
as in Greece, the poor earned their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, and toiled no doubt as severely; but the upper ranks, 
though perhaps employed more than ours, did so according to 
their desire. In Athens the woman was the mistress of the 
house; over the demestic department she enjoyed undisputed 
sway, and directed the management of the household affairs. 
They enjoyed sufficient liberty, for we read of many instances of 
Grecian women being carried off whilst visiting the traders’ ships. 
The instance related by Herodotus of the Argive princess, is 
conclusive. She went abroad at her pleasure, attended by a 
domestic. At feasts it was not considered proper that they 
should attend in the absence of their husbands, and we imagine 
that in England it would scarcely be considered delicate for a 
married lady to preside -at a bachelor’s party in the absence of 
her spouse. The freedom they were allowed was in some 
instances productive of mischief; we may instance the example of 
Helen,who thus becoming acquainted with Paris, caused the fall of 
Troy, decimating her own countrymen, and almost extinguishing 
those of her paramour, in order to indulge in a criminal passion. 

With primitive simplicity the daughters of kings assisted in 
the performance of several household duties, and Homer tells us 
of Nausicaa, who on the approach of her nuptial day, being 
anxious about appearing properly as regards dress, endeavours 
to prepare for it. Assisted by her maids, she loads the royal car 
with garments, and departs towards a secluded brook. They 
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then unharness the mules, to allow them to graze about. With 
youthful animation they quickly perform what is necessary, and 
whilst their garments are drying, indulge in play around. This 
was no servile toil; on the contrary, it kept them in health, and 
Homer is careful to convey the idea of its being performed as an 
amusement. Not many centuries ago, ladies of rank and fortune 
were not above attending to the household wants, and Mr. St. 
John tells the following anecdote by way of illustration : 

** There was a lady of the West country, who gave great entertain- 
ments at her house, to most of the gallant gentlemen of her neigh- 
bourhood, among whom Sir Walter Raleigh was one. This lady, 
though otherwise a stately dame, was a notable good housewife, and 
in the morning betimes she called to one of her maids that looked 
to the swine, and asked, ‘Is the piggy served?’ Sir Walter’s chamber 
being near the lady’s, he heard this homely inquiry. A little before 
dinner the lady came down in great state to the drawing-room, which 
was full of gentlemen, and as soon as Sir Walter saw her, ‘ Madam,’ 
says he, ‘ is the piggy served?’ To which the lady replied,‘ You know 
best whether you have had your breakfast.’”’ (vol. 1. p. 377.) 


We find that ladies were employed in the labours of the loom: 
this was the fashion from the highest to the lowest. Thus 
Alexander says, speaking to the Persian queen: ‘‘This garment, 
mother, which you see me wear, is not merely the gift, but the 
work also of my sisters.” Augustus of Rome affected to wear 
only the manufactures of his own house. 

The women of Sparta were very fine and majestic beings. 
Robust, vigorous, and powerful, they equalled their lords in 
physical energy. Mr.St: John has entered fully into the con- 
dition of the Spartan women, and has done it with great taste 
and judgment, never offending the delicacy of his reader whilst 
entering into their institutions, which were in themselves suf- 
ficiently disgusting. The women and virgins entered into the 
contests of the gymnasia with the men and youths in the same 
state in which they first came into the world. They wrestled, they 
boxed, they ran, and it appeared the intention of the legislator 
to make the women men in character. Entering into the same 
exercises, they soon became equal to their husbands, and ex- 
erted over them a very illegitimate sway. We conceive that 
man is always the better for being partly under the power of 
woman; but that control must be acquired by far different 
means than those practised by the Spartan ladies. It should be 
acquired by gentleness and persuasion, not by threatening and 
fear. Many critics have endeavoured to explain away the inde- 
licacy of the public exercises of the women, by asserting that 
men were not admitted; but this is altogether a mistake, for 
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Plato particularly mentions, that confirmed bachelors were not 
admitted. Without entering too much into particulars, we can 
well believe that the Spartan women, after such an education, 
were very licentious and wanton. We have heard much of 
the courage which this tuition produced, but against this we 
may bring the following examples:—When the Theban army 
burst upon Argos, the women ran through the streets, filling 
the air with cries, and distracting and impeding the men; their 
masculine education did not prompt them to endeavour to assist 
in the defence of their country. Whereas, the delicate women 
of Argos, after the defeat of their husbands, defended their city 
with success against the Lacedemonians, and repulsed them. The 
women of Platza showed their courage also, by assisting to defeat 
the Thebans who had entered their city. We do not pretend 
that the Spartan women were devoid of courage, on the contrary, 
many instances might be adduced ; all we wish to prove is, that 
Lycurgus was mistaken when he imagined that he could alter 
the nature of women, so as to render them men in feeling and 
courage. 

It has also been asserted, that the women were not allowed to 
attend the theatre at all, though some alleged they were only 
excluded when comedies were acted. This proposition is com- 
pletely refuted by the testimonies of several Greek authors, and 
Mr. St. John has collected these with great diligence, and laid 
them so exactly before the reader, as completely to establish his 
proposition. 

There is one argument which we do not remember to have 
seen used elsewhere, in order to prove what position the women 
held in the social scale. It may have been remarked, even by 
the casual reader, that the gods are represented acting like 
human beings,—their manners are much the same as those of 
their devotees ; we can then surely suppose that the goddesses 
are not put in a position which would have appeared ridiculous 
to the people in general. The female deities are represented 
with great accuracy by several of the poets, and in all we trace 
a distinct resemblance, only to be acquired by the descriptions 
tallying with the position held by women on earth. This idea, 
however, requires careful consideration; and it will be neces- 
sary to adopt with caution any results which may be deduced. 
However, deducting much that may be the offspring of poetic 
fancy, sufficient will remain, if it be found to coincide with other 
facts drawn from different sources, to establish a proper idea of 
the position held by the ancient women in Hellenic society. 
Of their education, little is known but the results. How the 
ladies acquired their knowledge it is impossible for us to de- 
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cide, having but few authorities that touch upon the subject. 
The tree, however, is known by its fruit; and as we find the 
fair sex of superior minds, cultivated and accomplished, we 
may reasonably imagine that they received a very efficient train- 
ing. Their parents and husbands, no doubt, performed most 
of the task; and as marriages were contracted early in life, the 
maiden came to her husband in a condition when it was only 
necessary to cultivate the mind, being too young to have 
acquired much knowledge necessary to be eradiated. Mr. St. 
John devotes a whole chapter to the condition of unmarried 
women and love, and tells us how the young maidens were 
wooed and won. He dwells likewise with great pleasure on the 
marriage ceremonies, the condition of married women, and in- 
troducing us to their toilette, describes their dress and orna- 
ments. ‘The latter chapter is particularly amusing, and would, 
no doubt, interest many of our readers. Many valuable hints 
might be obtained, which would be invaluable in the modern 
dressing-room. 

We would willingly enter with Mr. St. John into his descrip- 
tion of the private dwellings of the Hellenes, and entertain our 
readers with his admirable account of the costly furniture which 
decorated the state apartments. In Athens the taste for magni- 
ficence was particularly displayed, though elegance was there a 
sine gua non. Into the accounts of the food and drink of the 
Hellenes we shall not enter, but content ourselves with describing 
a dinner, which will convey sufficient information for the present. 


“The guests being seated, the servants bring in first one well-co- 
vered table, then a second, then a third, till the whole room is full of 
dainties. Brilliant lamps and chandeliers poured a flood of light over 
the crowned heads of the guests, over the piled sweetmeats, over the 
shining dishes, and all the baits with which the appetite is caught. 
Then, on silver paterze, cakes whiter than snow were served round: to 
these succeeded eggs, pungent herbs, oysters, and thrushes ; next, seve- 
ral dishes of rich eels, brown and crisp, sprinkled thickly with salt, fol- 
lowed by a delicious conger, dressed with every rare device of cookery 
calculated to delight the palate of the gods. Then came the belly ofa 
large ray, round as a hoop; dishes containing—one, some slices of 
a sea-dog, another garnished with a sparos, a third with a cuttle-fish 
or smoking polypus, whose legs were tender asachicken. Whilst the 
sight of these dainties was feasting the eyes of the guests, the noses of 
the experienced informed them of the approach of a synodon, which 
perfumed the passages all the way from the kitchen, and, flanked 
with calamaries, covered the whole table. Shrimps, too, were there 
in their yellow cuirasses, sweet in flavour as honey, with delicious 
varieties of puff pastry, bordered with fresh green foliage : the teeth of 
the parasites watered at the sight. But, while deeply engaged in the 
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discussion of these good things, in came some smoking slices of boiled 
thunny, a mullet fresh from the fish-kettle, with the teats of a young 
sow cooked en ragoiit. 

‘* Pleasures of all kind being supposed to promote digestion, female 
singers, flute-players, and dancers were meanwhile exercising their 
several arts for the entertainment of the guests. But as they paid 
very little attention to them, till the rage of hunger was appeased, we 
will imitate their example and proceed with the gourmandize. One 
of the greatest accomplishments a boon companion could possess, 
was the power to seize with the fingers, and swallow, hissing hot, 
slices of grilled fish and morsels of lamb or veal, broiled like kabobs, 
so as to be slightly burnt and crackling externally, while all the juice 
and flavour of the meat remained within; and the acquirement being 
highly important, great pains were taken to become masters of it. For 
this purpose some accustomed themselves daily to play with hot 
pokers ; others case-hardened their fingers by repeatedly dipping them 
in water as hot as they could bear, and gargled their throats with the 
same ; while one famous gourmand, more inventive than the rest, hit 
upon the ingenious device of wearing metallic fingerlings, with which 
he could have seized a kabob, even from the gridiron. These profi- 
cients in the art of eating, an art practised indeed by all but possessed 
in perfection by few, enjoyed great advantages over the ignorant and 
uninitiated. And accordingly, when invited out, they generally suc- 
ceeded in bribing the cook to send in all his dishes hot as Phlegethon, 
that while the more modest and inexperienced guests sat gazing on, 
they might secure the best cuts, and come again before the others 
could venture on a mouthful. 

“ Among the articles served up in this scorching state, were calf’s 
pluck, pig's harslet, with the chine, the kidneys, and a variety of small 
hors-d’ceuvre. To these may be added the head of a sucking kid, 
which had tasted nothing but milk, baked between two dishes well 
luted together ; giblets boiled; small delicate hams, with their white 
sward unbroken; pigs’ snouts and feet swimming in white sauce, 
which the gourmand Philomenos thought a rare invention. Roast 
kid and lambs’ chitterlings, or the same viands boiled, formed a sup- 
plement to the dishes above enumerated, and were usually done so 
exactly to a turn, that even the gods, Bacchus, for example, and 
Hermes, the parasites of Olympos, might have descended expressly to 
wag their beards over them. But the Levantines have always been 
enamoured of a variety in cookery. Lady Wortley Montague counted 
fifty dishes served up in succession at the Sultana Hafiten’s table, and 
this she-barbarian, with all her wealth, could never rival the variety of 
invention of an ancient Eleian or Sicilian cook, who usually closed 
the list of his dainties with a hare, chickens roasted to the gold colour 
celebrated by Aristophanes, partridges, pheasants, wood-pigeons, or 
turtle-doves, which your gourmand should eat in the Thebaid, imme- 
diately after the close of harvest. But the dinner was not yet over. 
There still remained the dessert to be disposed of, consisting of pure 
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honey from the district of the silver mines, curdled cream, cheese 
tarts, and all that profusion of southern fruit, of which we have 
already spoken.”’ (vol. ii. p. 179.) 


Great attention appears to have been bestowed upon that por- 
tion of the work which relates to the theatre. It is in itself a 
very intricate subject, on account of the difficulty in obtaining 
materials. Mr. St John, however, has performed his task ad- 
mirably. The stage has in all ages been a favourite amusement 
with the people. In Athens it was well supported, and conse- 
quently the best talent was generally collected there. Some of 
the actors rose to great eminence, and employed every art in 
their power to increase the effect of their performances. They 
almost worshipped their art, and were content to die if they re- 
ceived the reward they sought,—the applause of the people. The 
following anecdotes will illustrate what we have said :— 


‘* Polos appears to have risen speedily to that eminence which he 
maintained to the last. A striking anecdote is related of the means 
by which he worked upon his own feelings, in order the more vehe- 
mently to stir those of his audience. On one occasion, having to 
perform the part of Electra, he took along with him to the theatre an 
urn, containing the ashes of a beloved son, whom he had recently lost; 
and thus, instead of shedding, under the mask of the heroic princess, 
feigned tears over the supposed remains of Orestes, he sprinkled the 
urn which he bore upon the stage with the dews of genuine and 
deep sorrow. He eclipsed in reputation all the actors of his time, 
and was in tragedy what Theocrines in the preceding age had been in 
comedy. His salary, accordingly, was very great, amounting at one 
time to half a talent per day, out of which, to be sure, he was re- 
quired to pay the third actor. He must have led, moreover, a life of 
much temperance, otherwise he would scarcely have been able to 
accomplish what is related of him by Philochoros, who says, that at 
seventy years of age, a little before his death, he performed the princi- 
pal parts of eight tragedies in four days. His devotion to his art did 
not, however, carry him so far as that of the comic poets, Philemon 
and Alexis, who breathed their last upon the stage at the moment 
that the crown of victory was placed upon their heads, and so were 
literally dismissed for the last time from the scene, amidst the shouts 
and acclamations cf the admiring multitude.” (vol. ii. p. 243.) 


Leaving the theatre, we come to one of the most interesting 
portions of Mr. St. John’s work, which relates to rural life. Here 
every thing connected with the country is laid before us,—from 
the villa to the farm-yard. Careful descriptions of the garden and 
orchard are presented to us. With great perspicuity our author 
enters into the accounts of the vintage, of the studies of the far- 
mer, of the various processes of agriculture, from which it will be 
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seen that the Greeks were not mere tyros in the art of tillage. 
Mr. St. John dwells on pastoral life with all the affection of one 
who loves the soft rich beauty of the southern landscape. The 
summer sun sheds its glorious rays throughout his pages, and we 
feel, whilst reading, all the enthusiasm of the author. Leaving 
this delightful subject, we come to one more painful; we mean 
that which relates to the slaves. In several parts of Greece the 
bondsmen were treated cruelly, but in Athens it appears that 
more consideration was paid to their forlorn condition. Many 
good laws were passed to protect them. We fear we have been 
somewhat too cursory in our glance over the latter subjects, which 
themselves separately demand and deserve a lengthened investi- 
gation, but we have lingered too long, on the earlier portions of 
Mr. St. John’s work. We regret this, as the latter volume 
contains some of the most valuable chapters; particularly those 
which relate to the condition of the-poor, and the commerce of 
the country. Every thing, every branch of industry is dwelt 
upon at length,—from the humblest position in life to the 
highest ; from the charcoal-maker to the merchant. 

Our author then enters into an elaborate and careful inves- 
tigation of the commerce of the different states, and certainly, 
for their day, their trade was considerable. Half of the third 
volume is devoted to this important subject, which enters mi- 
nutely into the different articles of export and import. The 
vessels of the Athenians, the greatest maritime power, visited 
every portion of the known world. ‘They sailed to Italy, coasted 
along the southern shores of France, continued their course by 
Spain, passing through the Straits; and sailing through the Bay 
of Biscay, touched on Britain. Africa furnished its quota to the 
general commerce. Turning their course eastward, after leaving 
the Peirzeus, they sailed through the intricate channels of the 
/Eigean sea, passed through the Bosphorus, and ransacked the 
coasts of the Black Sea. Alexandria, which from its position, 
has ever commanded a considerable trade, commenced that com- 
merce which afterwards raised it to its magnificent position. 
Nearly the whole trade of the Indies. flowed through the capital 
of the Ptolemies, and contributed in a great measure to its mag- 
nificence. This continued till the discovery of the route to India, 
vid the Cape of Good Hope; since which time Alexandria has 
steadily declined. However, the overland route may in time re- 
store it to something like its pristine grandeur. 

The last chapter of Mr. St. John’s work treats of the funeral 
ceremonies. Impressed with the firm conviction of a future life, 
they in many instances hailed with joy the termination of their 
earthly existence, feeling sure of meeting after death with those 
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they loved who had departed before them. Some of them ex- 
pected with enthusiasm the moment when they should join the 
master-spirits of their country, and be with those whose works 
they had formerly almost worshipped. In grateful admiration of 
those who fell for their country, they instituted ceremonies in 
their honour, which were held every year :— 


‘¢ These anniversary rites were celebrated on the sixteenth day of 
the month, Maimacterion, the Alalcomenis of the Boeotians. The 
procession moved forth from the city in the grey of the morning, 
having at its head a trumpeter, sounding the signal of battle. Nume- 
rous chariots followed, filled with myrtle-branches, and wreaths, and 
garlands, succeeded by a black bull. Vessels of wine, and jars of 
milk, and vases of oil and odoriferous essences were borne next by a 
number of free youths, no slave being permitted to take part in these 
solemnities, performed in honour of men who had died for liberty. 
Last in the procession came the Archon, habited in a scarlet robe and 
armed with a sword, though on all other occasions he was forbidden 
the touch of steel, and went clad in white. In his hand he borea 
water-jar, taken from the hall of Archives. In this he drew water 
from a fountain, and having laved therewith the pillars which sur- 
mounted the tombs, he perfumed them with the essences: next slaying 
the bull at the altar, and addressing his prayers to Zeus and the 
Chthonian Hermes, he invoked to partake of the funeral repast and 
the streams of blood, the spirits of those valiant men who had fallen 
for their country. Then, filling a gobiet with wine, and pouring it 
forth in libation, he concluded with these words, ‘I drink to the 
warriors who died for the liberties of Greece.’” (vol. iii. p. 440.) 


The great characteristic of Mr. St. John’s work is the vast 
amount of knowledge it displays. Every book, every chapter, 
every line, is pregnant with proof, that from the highest flights 
of philosophical speculation, varying over the whole immaterial 
and material world, from the most subtle investigations into the 
mysteries of our existence, from the loftiest and most sublime 
theories connected with religion, from the most recondite systems 
of political economy and statesmanship, to the most humble de- 
partment of which Mr. St. John treats, he is perfect master of his 
subject. Not, however, in Grecian lore alone: illustration and 
parallel facts are oft quoted, which show that our author regards 
not the question before him from any narrow point, but stands 
as it were upon the summit of a mountain, whence he views all 
beneath, spread out map-like before him. He raises Greece, not 
as biographers oft do their hero, because they only see one man, 
and for the time worship him; but because, having compared the 
cradle of literature and liberty with the other nations of the 
earth, he finds in it a grandeur, a majesty, and an elevation 
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both physical and intellectual, never attained elsewhere. To 
this first requisite for success,—learning, Mr. St. John adds a 
lofty, but clear and comprehensible style, imbued throughout 
with richness and a flood of poetic thought, with, at times, a 
stately flow, and then perfect simplicity, as the occasion or the 
subject demands. No doubt many will feel these graces and 
beauties, unconsciously, because they are not startled by eccen- 
tricities, or forced to admire, by laboured classicality, by re- 
sounding epithets, and a mystic uncertainty as to the author’s 
meaning, which so powerfully influences the applause of the 
multitude. For ourselves, in this particular we know of few of 
his contemporaries who can justly claim a higher—if so high 
—a meed of praise. But it is in the native genius of the 
writer, in the innate qualities of his mind, apart from mere 
learning and power of composition, that we must look for the 
elements of permanent reputation. If originality of thought, if 
the capability of enunciating high and mighty speculations, if a 
keen and statesmanlike view of all the great questions which are 
connected with the progress of the human race, if a philosophic 
mind, a clear and far-seeing intellect be the requisites for lasting 
fame, then Mr. James Augustus St. John, for his great classic 
work, verily will have his reward from a grateful and discrimi- 
nating posterity. The book rests upon a sure and lasting foun- 
dation. Grecian literature, with its poetic, philosophical, and 
oratorical master -pieces, will probably continue to influence civi- 
lization as long as the world endures, while its history will 
equally serve as a light and a warning; if, then, we look upon this 
nation as the prototype of all that is noble and sublime in intel- 
, lect, we must ever continue to regard with interest the private 
life of the people, and in few other productions of modern times 
is this information to be found, except in the History of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Ancient Greece. It is a perfect repre- 
sentation of the Greeks from the cradle to the grave, in public, 
in private, in the senate, in the field, seeking amusement, and 
imparting instruction; in fact, an account of every relation of 
life, so far as the remains of Greek art and literature will allow 
.us to know any thing. It becomes, therefore, an absolute neces- 
sity for the ripe scholar and the unripe student, and will remain 
the only book, until some one else shall again be willing to de- 
vote twenty years, as Mr. St. John has done, to the detriment of 
his sight, and produce a book surpassing that before us. New 
lights may arise, new information may unveil itself, but to the 
manner and the matter little can be added. 

From the manners and customs of Ancient Greece we turn to 
consider its history ; and the one we select is the Right Rev. Dr. 
x2 
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Thirlwall’s. We have before given our opinion of Mr. Grote’s, 
and shall not, in this article, enter further into his work. For 
the proper treatment of history, many different qualities of the 
mind are requisite. Perseverance, ingenuity, freedom from pre- 
judice, and the power of grasping facts and presenting them 
vividly to the mind. These qualities Dr. Thirlwall possesses in a 
very high degree. In his description of the geographical out- 
lines of Greece, he displays a perfect familiarity with the subject, 
and lays before us an admirable picture of the state of the 
country. We have dwelt at some length on the earlier history of 
Hellas, in speaking of Mr. St. John’s work; we shall therefore 
pass at once over the same subject as treated in the present 
volumes. We must however observe, that the events are related 
with great clearness and perspicuity, and their treatment dis- 
plays a perfect familiarity with the subject. He judiciously 
dismisses the mythology in a short space; and brings us down a 
century beyond the. second Messenian wars in the first volume. 
This is as it should be. The important objects of history are 
to be attained by the study of incidents that occurred, and the 
consequences that flowed from them, and not from mere spe- 
culations on the mythology. We would not be thought in any 
way to underrate its importance ; we, ourselves, have ever con- 
sidered that a proper knowledge of the divinities which are.sup- 
posed to watch over a people, is essential to form an exact idea 
of the events which occurred. The well-known author’s style of 
narrative is rapid and entertaining; and his descriptions of en- 
gagements are excellent. As a specimen, we would quote the 
celebrated battle of Salamis, on the result of which hung the 
destinies of Greece. 


** When morning came, the Persian fleet was seen covering the sea 
between Psyttaleia and the mouth of the channel, and the army lining 
the shores of the gulf of Eleusis. On one of the heights of Mount 
Zgaleos, the last limb of the long range of hills that branching out 
from Cithzren stretches to the coast fronting the eastern side of Sa- 
lamis, a lofty throne was raised for Xerxes, from which he could view 
the fight, quicken the tardy, and goad on the backward by the terror 
of his presence; and dispense instant punishments or rewards as 
justice might demand. By his side were his scribes, to register 
the names of those who caught the king’s attention by any signal 
exploit. The Greeks had different motives to animate them, and a 
different presence to cheer them. Before they embarked, Themis- 
tocles addressed them in a speech, the substance of which, as He- 
rodotus repeats it, was simply to set before them, on the one side, 
all that was best; on the other, all that was worst in the nature 
and condition of man, and to exhort them to choose and hold fast 
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the good. He might truly say, that on the issue of that strug- 
gle depended all that was noble in the Greek character, all that was 
beautiful in Grecian life; that no advantage which distinguished the 
Greek from the barbarian, neither virtue and honour, nor prosperity 
and happiness, could long survive their independence. As they 
were about to take their stations, a vessel arrived from Avgina, 
which had been sent the day before, when the resolution of defend- 
ing Salamis was adopted, to implore the assistance of A®acus and 
his line, the tutelary heroes of Atgina. They were solemnly 
evoked from their sanctuary to come and take part in the battle; 
similar rites had already been performed to secure the presence and 
the aid of those AZacids who had once reigned, and were especially 
worshipped in Salamis itself. The tradition of A¢gina was, that the 
ship sent on the sacred embassy was the same which began the com- 
bat: and it was believed that the heroes were seen during the day in 
the form of armed warriors, lifting up their hands to shield the Gre- 
cian galleys, ; 

‘The Greeks awaited the advance of the Persians in the straits, 
which in the narrowest part are no more than a quarter of a mile 
wide. As the Persians approached, the Greeks backed their galleys, 
probably till they saw the enemy closely pent in the brief space which 
permitted only a small part of his force, more than triple their own 
numbers, to be brought into action together. Then the ship of the 
/Eacids, or, as it was more generally believed, an Athenian, command- 
ed by Ameinias, darted forward, and struck one of the Persians, This 
was the signal for a general engagement. The Persians exerted 
their utmost efforts, and did not yield to the Greeks in courage 
and perseverance ; every man fought as if the eyes of the king were 
upon him. But the valour of the Greeks, if not directed by superior 
skill, was cooler and more deliberate; for it had not to struggle with 
any of the impediments which threw their antagonists into confusion, 
and took away their presence of mind, Several causes contributed 
to this effect. The Persian vessels, those especially in the foremost 
line, were taller and larger than those of the Greeks, and were so 
much the more exposed to the action of a strong breeze which re- 
gularly blew up the channel at a certain time of the day. The- 
mistocles is said to have foreseen the advantage that might be 
derived from it, and.to have delayed the battle to the hour when it 
was expected togetup. The Persian ships were turned by the wind and 
the waves; their evolutions were thwarted, and their sides exposed to 
the attacks of the enemy’s prows; while those in front were thus em- 
barrassed, the commanders of the hindmost, impatient to signalize 
themselves in the presence of the king, pressed forward to the scene 
of action, and often fell foul of their friends whom they met retreat- 
ing. Some of the Phcenicians, whose galleys had been disabled by 
the shock of some Ionian triremes which had been accidentally driven 
against them, went ashore, and complained to the king of what they 
called the treachery of the Ionians. The loyalty of the Ionians 
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was not unsuspicious, and Xerxes listened to the charge; till an ex- 
traordinary exploit of one of their galleys convinced him of their 
fidelity, and excited his indignation against their accusers. The 
Ionians had struck and sunk an Attic ship, when she was herself 
attacked, and borne down by an A®ginetan; her deck, however, re- 
mained above water, so as to allow her crew still to stay on board. 
From this situation her men cleared the deck of the A°ginetans with 
their javelins, and boarded and captured the ship which had sunk 
their own. When the king saw this, he commanded that the Phe- 
nicians, who had calumniated the bravest and staunchest of his ser- 
vants, should lose their heads. 

‘* Though the complaint of the Phoenicians was probably ground- 
less, it cannot be doubted that the confusion which soon began to 
prevail in the Persian fleet was greatly aggravated, and rendered more 
mischievous, by the variety of forces that composed it. The 
Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Cilicians, the Cyprians, the Ionians, 
and the other nations that fought in it, were united by no bond but 
their compulsory service of the same master; and as they could 
feel no interest in the cause they were forced to support, so they 
could be little concerned about any damage they might inflict on 
their brother slaves which did not endanger their own safety, and 
must have been always ready to sacrifice every other object to this. 
An adventure, which Herodotus describes, was probably net the 
only instance of this spirit which the battle afforded. The Carian 
heroine, Artemisia, was chased by Ameinias, who did not suspect 
the prize he had in view; for the Athenians, indignant, it is said, at 
being invaded by a woman, had set a prize of 10,000 drachmas 
on her head. She was flying, with many others, for it was when 
disorder had become general among the Persians ; and, hard pressed 
by her pursuer, saw before her the galley of the Calyndian Da- 
masithymus, Without scruple she struck and sunk it; not a man 
of the whole crew was saved. Ameinias, believing that he had been 
chasing a friend, turned away from her ; while Xerxes, who saw the 
occurrence, but only learnt the name of Artemisia, loudly expressed 
his admiration of her courage and skill. 

‘* The event of the battle was really decided at the first onset, 
which threw the unwieldy armament into a confusion from which 
it could never recover, and which so many causes co-operated to 
increase. Yet it appears to have been long before the resistance of 
the mass, whether active or inert, was finally overcome ; and the 
night had begun to draw in, ere the remains of the Persian fleet took 
refuge in Phalerum, to which the Greeks attempted not to pursue it. 
When the vanquished enemy began to seek safety in flight, a squadron 
of A®ginetan ships, which had stationed itself near the mouth of the 
channel, met the fugitives, completed their defeat, and cut off many 
who had escaped from the conflict unhurt. It was in this encounter 
that a Sidonian vessel, the same which had captured the Aginetan 
off Sciathus, and which had the lion-hearted Pytheas still on board, 
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was struck at the same time by the galley of Themistocles and by 
that of Polycritus, an A®ginetan, whose father, Crius, had some 
years before him been the forwardest in resisting Cleomenes when he 
landed in A®gina, and attempted to arrest the principal men of the 
island who were suspected of favouring the Persians. Polycritus, 
when he saw the banner of the Athenian admiral, called out to him, 
and asked whether the A®ginetans were traitors to the cause of 
Greece? The brave Pythéas was restored to his country.” (vol. ii. 
p. 306.) 


Though this description displays great power, it is far inferior 
to his account of the march of Xerxes on Thermopyle, and the 
defence of the pass by the Greeks. Were we not deterred by 
its length, we would willingly extract the whole. The subject 
is a grand one, and it requires a superior mind to treat it in 
a becoming manner. The devotion of Leonidas is the brightest 
instance of Spartan valour. 

The events of Grecian history are too well known to need our 
entering into them. What we have to do is to ascertain how our 
author has managed them. We have, however, always consi- 
dered an historian’s treatment of character as far more important 
and more difficult than the mere narrative. In detailing the ac- 
tions of individuals, in criticizing character, in endeavouring to 
trace the hidden springs which moved to action, greater powers 
are required. A man must be thoroughly conversant with the 
human heart, must be acquainted with its impulses, and be able 
impartially to judge of them, before he endeavours to teach his 
fellow-men. 

In detailing the life of Alcibiades, the author exhibits consi- 
derable ability. We have chosen his treatment of that celebrated 
man, as it is, perhaps, one of the most difficult. This Athenian, 
than whom his country never gave birth to a much more formid- 
able man, was of noble descent, and heir to great property, which 
fell to him in early youth. From childhood he displayed the 
most inveterate hatred to control, and wished to be above the 
laws. Tyrannical with his playfellows, he would not be contra- 
dicted. Of temper so violent, that.once when engaged in play in 
a narrow street, he perceived a waggon approaching; he deter- 
mined not to be disturbed, and accordingly lay down to prevent 
its passing. At the early age of eighteen, he found himself in the 
possession of a large estate, in the midst of a city abounding with 
every luxury which wealth and taste can always command ; and, 
moreover, under the direction of his kinsman Pericles. No 
wonder that the sophists should eagerly desire to bring such a 
person under their control. This class of teachers arose at a time 
peculiarly adapted to their success: but it is a well-known truth, 
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that nothing flourishes but what is congenial to the period. But 
although Socrates was alive, true philosophy among the people 
had begun to be neglected, and the master of that science was 
enabled to offer but a temporary check. Perceiving early the dis- 
position of Alcibiades, he endeavoured, with all his power of 
intellect, to bring the young*Athenian to the study of truth, and 
the just aims of ambition. For a short time he appeared to have 
hoped for success: the youth seemed to be attached to him; and 
erhaps was, as far as he could become attached to any one. 
hey lived on the most intimate terms, and were thrown together 
in positions which tended to confirm their friendship. During 
the siege of Potidaea, Alcibiades was wounded, but was rescued 
by the valour of Socrates. The remark made on this occasion by 
Dr. Thirlwall is exceedingly just. He says,— 


** The crown and panoply, the reward of valour, appear to have 
been due to Socrates; but through the partiality which, under all 
political institutions, is commonly shown for birth and wealth, they 
were awarded to the young Eupatrid, though he proclaimed the supe- 
rior merit of his preserver, who, on the other hand, attested the 
prowess of Alcibiades.” (vol. iii. p. 328.) 


In the battle of Delium, the latter was enabled to assist the 
philosopher, and save him from the enemy. This friendship, 
however, was productive of no apparent good result. Socrates 
sought to lead his young friend by the straight, but difficult road 
to the highest political power the state could bestow. Impatient, 
however, of restraint, and urged no doubt by the crowd of flat- 
terers that surrounded him, Alcibiades spurned the advice of his 
true friend. Socrates pointed out the eminence to which he 
should aspire, and the path that led to it. The young man 
commenced surmounting the obstacles in his way. Had he per- 
severed—had he remained under the guidance of the wisest man 
in Greece, there can be no doubt that he would have been one of 
the first of Athenian statesmen and generals; but he listened to 
the syren voice of the sophists, who pointed to a path which to 
the eye appeared smooth: no obstacles presented themselves 
but what he could surmount with ease. He chose it; and in- 
stead of going down to his grave honoured and respected by his 
countrymen, he passed away, overwhelmed by the curses of the 
people of Athens, whom he had done so much to ruin. 

One of the instances of cruelty, which we have mentioned in 
the first portion of this article, that were perpetrated in the 
latter times of the Grecian commonwealths, occurred during the 
Peloponnesian war, in which Alcibiades acted a prominent part. 
We extract the following :— 
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*« The next day Lysander gave the same orders, made the same 
dispositions, and remained stationary as before; while the Athe- 
nians, seeing their challenge again declined, grew more careless 
of the enemy, and wandered farther up the country in quest of 
victuals. Their movements were not only watched by Lysander’s 
scouts, but were observed by a friendly eye which could discern their 
danger. The fortified domain of Alcibiades was so near this part of 
the coast, that he could perceive all that took place there from the 
top of his towers. Struck with the perilous position and false secu- 
rity of his countrymen, he came down to the sea side to point out to 
the generals the error they were committing, and to advise them to 
transfer their camp to Sestus, where they would enjoy the same ad- 
vantages which the enemy, in his station at Lampsacus, derived from 
the shelter of the harbour and a friendly city. According to the 
authors followed by Diodorus and Plutarch, he accompanied his 
advice with an offer of engaging a body of Thracians in their service, 
from the dominions of the two princes who had now succeeded to 
the remains of the great Odrysian monarchy, and were his friends ; 
but in return, required a share of the command. But it is scarcely 
credible that he could have made such offers, and proposed such con- 
ditions, since even his advice was contemptuously rejected, especially 
by Tydeus and Menander, who bad him depart, and remember that 
they were generals, and not he.. The difference, indeed, soon be- 
came manifest. The operations of the first day were repeated during 
the three next, without any variation ; but on the fifth, Lysander 
ordered the galleys which followed the Athenians towards the oppo- 
site shore, as soon as they should be landed and scattered over the 
country, to return, aud in the middle of the channel to hoist a shield, 
When the signal was raised, he ordered the whole fleet to push across 
at its utmost stretch of speed. Thorax and the land forces had like- 
wise embarked. Of the six Athenian generals, Conon alone was on 
the watch, and observed the enemy’s approach. His own galley, and 
eight others, including the Paralus, were soon manned; but this 
only enabled them to make their escape. The crews of the rest were 
too far off to be recalled by the signal which he gave, and Lysander 
found the ships nearly empty, and took possession of them; while 
Thorax and his troops scoured the country, and made the greater 
part of the men prisoners. ~A few found refuge in the fortress of Al- 
cibiades, or in some other fortified places in the neighbourhood. 
Conon, seeing all lost, sailed away with his eight galleys, to seek an 
asylum in Cyprus, which was governed by his friend Evagoras. As 
a last token of his zeal for a desperate cause, he carried off with him 
the large sails of the enemy’s fleet, which he found collected on a 
headland near Lampsacus, The Paralus, with a still more gallant 
spirit, made for Athens, to bear the tidings of hopeless, utter, irre- 
trievable ruin. 

‘“‘ Thus the war, which had lasted nearly seven-and-twenty years, 
and had drawn forth the whole strength of Greece, was decided within 
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the course of an hour, at a time when, notwithstanding the foreign 
succours to which the conquerors were indebted for their success, the 
belligerent powers were so evenly balanced, that no human foresight 
could have anticipated the issue of the struggle. Lysander sailed back 
in triumph to Lampsacus with his prizes and prisoners, who included 
all Conon’s colleagues; and he forthwith despatched a Milesian pri- 
vateer with the news to Sparta, where it arrived on the third day after 
the event. His first care was to call a council of the allies, to deli- 
berate on the fate of the prisoners. The indignation which had been 
excited by the inhumanity of Philocles towards the Andrians and 
Corinthians, and by the decrees for the mutilation of the captives, 
was now exasperated by the recollection of other misdeeds of the 
vanquished, and vented itself in a general cry for vengeance; and 
Lysander was not reluctant to execute it. It was resolved to put all 
the Athenian prisoners to death, except Adimantus, who was spared 
on the ground that he alone had opposed the decree. The number 
thus condemned to execution amounted, according to the lowest state- 
ment, to 3000. Lysander, who was probably conscious that he was 
not urged by vindictive motives, was anxious to give an appearance 
of stern but calm justice to the massacre. When the prisoners were 
brought out, he first addressed Philocles, and asked what he deserved, 
who had set the example of such cruelty as he had shown in the case 
of the Andrians and Corinthians. Philocles, it is said, declined to 
answer an accuser who was also his judge. He might have observed 
that the question implied an extraordinary degree either of forgetful- 
ness or of assurance in a citizen of a state which had given so many 
precedents of the same kind. But Lysander, with all the composure of 
righteous severity, according to Theophrastus, having first bathed and 
dressed himself as if for a sacrifice,—gave the signal for slaughter by 
dispatching Philocles with his own hands.” (vol. iv. p. 151.) 


Soon after this fearful event, Athens fell, which put a stop to 
the Peloponnesian wars. Many causes have been assigned to ac- 
count for the success of the allies. Among others, it is stated 
that the Sicilian expedition was the foundation of the Athenian 
disasters: in this in a great measure we agree. We perfectly 
coincide with the judicious remarks of Dr. Thirlwall, on the 
causes which occasioned the fall of Athens. Domestic broils had 
a great hand in it, for we are perfectly convinced that, firm and 
united at home, without traitors in the city, or ambitious per- 
sons seeking their own benefit to the detriment of their country, 
Athens could have opposed with success the whole power of 
Greece, and laughed at the assistance which Sparta derived from 
Persian gold. It is a melancholy reflection, that through the 
carelessness or treachery of her generals, the mistress of the sea, 
and the seat of all that was refining and humanizing in human 
nature, should have been overthrown. 
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The account of the trial of Socrates is admirable, for the con- 
ciseness and clearness of the details. It was one of the most extra- 
ordinary occurrences that ever took place in any country; and it 
is extremely difficult to reconcile to our understandings the infa- 
tuation of a people who could have condemned him on such trifling 
grounds. Had it been the mere ebullition of popular fury on a 
man who, it was said, had formed the mind of one of the great- 
est enemies of the state, we should not have been so much sur- 
prised; but when we find a month to have elapsed, when there 
had been sufficient time for consideration, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that it reflected the greatest disgrace on the Athenian 
character. 

There were, however, many excuses that might be made for 
the people. They were still suffering from the effects of Al- 
cibiades’ apostacy to his country; and many were in mourning 
from the cruelty of the blood-thirsty tyrant Critias. The mind 
of the latter it was supposed Socrates had formed, forgetting en- 
tirely the stand made by the philosopher in defence of the laws, 
and his manly censures of the despot’s conduct. With regard to 
the former, we have shown that he did his utmost to lead him in 
the right path, but that he was unsuccessful. Of course these 
causes are but trivial, and cannot be called sufficient to ground on 
them an accusation of death. The charge that he had attempted 
to introduce new divinities, might have been better supported. 
Accustomed to examine his own mind, the practice became habi- 
tual to him to take nothing upon trust, but weigh every thing 
carefully for himself. There can be no doubt that his superior 
intellect speedily found out the weak side of popular superstition, 
and by his daily communion with himself, he naturally shook off 
from his mind the trammels which fettered it, and through the 
dark cloud that enveloped the pagan intellect he caught some 
glimmerings of the presence of the true God. 

Of the advance and retreat of the Greeks through Persia, com- 
monly called the ‘* Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” Dr. Thirlwall 
gives a very good account, rapidly sketching the events, and lay- 
ing a complete picture before the mind. The interest is well 
sustained throughout, particularly after the great battle of Cu- 
naxa, in which Cyrus lost his life. The admirable discipline 
and cool determination of the Greeks cannot be too much ad- 
mired. Surrounded on all sides by vast and hostile armies, many 
thousand miles from their native country, which they had to 
reach by long and tedious marches, they yet spurned with scorn 
all thoughts of surrender, and depended on their own good swords 
for safety and freedom: how nobly they succeeded in their bold 
attempt is well known to all readers of Grecian history. 
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We deem it unnecessary to enter further into details of a work, 
the standard authority in this country on Greek history. We 
have already extended this article to a much greater length than we 
intended, but the interest of the subject led uson. In endeavour- 
ing to lay clearly before our readers the full merits of Dr. Thirl- 
wall as an historian, we shall find some difficulty. He has un- 
dertaken and executed no easy task. The history of Greece 
is replete with events of the deepest interest to the statesman 
and politician: from its annals much knowledge may be derived, 
if the study of it be carried on on philosophical principles. To the 
general reader it offers great attractions; no country has afforded 
more instances of patriotism, of valour and perseverance. The 
first in arts and literature, unrivalled in sculpture and painting, 
the first in philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, Greece ever com- 
mands our admiration and wins our affection. To Hellas we 
owe much of our refinement and civilization, and as a debt of 
gratitude alone, we should study its history. No man has ever 
undertaken the task of developing the events of Greece with more 
just principles than Dr. Thirlwall. Free from prejudice, and re- 
plete with truth, we can confidently give him our tribute of 
praise. Easy and powerful in style, free and vigorous in narrative, 
correct and interesting in detail, he abounds in those great quali- 
ties which should be found in an historian. The perusal of Dr. 
Thirlwall’s work should follow that of Mr. St. John, for we feel 
convinced that double interest will be felt by those who try that 
plan. A perfect acquaintance with the manners of a people is 
absolutely necessary to the. true appreciation of history, and this, 
we think, may be obtained by the aid of the last two works we 
have noticed. ‘The study of history has been too much neglected 
in this country, but we trust that this will not be the case in fu- 
ture. What Mr. St. John has done for the Hellenes, we hope 
some one will do forthe Romans. The former subject, however, 
was more important; for, in spite of the vast circle over which 
the capital of Italy spread its empire, the good diffused by the lat- 
ter was of infinitely more consequence for the civilization ‘of the 
world. The study of the Hellenes has ever been a favourite 
subject, and we cannot feel sufficiently grateful to those authors 
who have devoted their talents and the best years of their life to 
toil which will never repay them, in order to make for others 
a royal road to knowledge. 
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2. Wit and Humour. Selected from the English Poets; with 
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Hunt. Smith and Elder: 1846, 


3. Leigh Hunt's Poems. Moxon: 1846. 


4. Look before you Leap ; or, Wooings and Weddings. A Comedy, 
in Five Acts. By George W. Lovell, National Acting-Drama 
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6. Memoir of the Rev. Francis Carey, M.A., Translator of 
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Poetry and criticism are of unequal dates: the former is the 
eldest born, the latter a second birth, an aspiring younker, 
always aiming at his brother’s place. Homer was before Aristo- 
tle,—created the possibility of an Aristotle,—even made Aristotle 
the critic. But Aristotle has produced no Homer. The prime 
and cardinal requisite for the Poet is genius; in this he lives, 
and moves, and has his being. Genius is originant, creative: in 
the ecstasy of productive power, it begets its likeness and its 
image; humanity, in its most ideal phase, is reflected in its works. 
Genius in the shape of aptitude, the humblest mode of it, resides 
in every human soul; nay, how often does it show itself prero- 
gatively in the idiot! Such prerogative manifestation, such mere 
individual aptitude, however, is far from the standard of human 
excellence. Power in one direction is but partial power. The 
mind of large general powers must be predicated, before much 
respect can be commanded. The well-balanced mind in which 
all the faculties, as in Shakspeare, appear to have had almost 
equal developement,—in which, as in Dante, the theologian, the 
philosopher, and the poet have nearly equal functions,—this is 
the character of mind which least partakes of defect, and obtains 
mastery over the race. The Poet, in his highest definition, is 
even such a mind: such character of mind only belongs to him. 
Next in authority is the Philosopher: first the Platonic; then 
the Aristotelian, (both, as Coleridge long ago said, “ born such ”) ; 
then the Scientialist, the Legislator, the Statesman, the inventive 
Mechanic, and the Artisan. The Poet stands at the head of all ; 
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the artist in his own right, and initiator of all art in others,— 
the mirror of the Universal Creator’s art in himself, and the 
adumbration (as the theologians say) both of the Almighty 
author and his universal creation. The Poet is the only author, 
in the true sense of the word: all other kinds of authorship pre- 
sume his; they are imitative, critical, analytic,—not synthetic. 
His is more: it is prothetic also. The highest aim of all other 
literature is to expound and interpret the poetic—both in nature 
the book of Deity, and in art the book of Humanity. A like 
language of symbols belongs to both; both are composed on the 
same system, are to be read by the same spirit. He who best 
understands Moses, will best understand the Creation. 

The praises of the poet are sung. Let us not, on his account, 
disparage the critic. The critic, also, shali have the honour due. 
We are critics, and self-respect requires that we should claim a 
proper place in the mental and moral scale. In like manner as 
genius is the attribute of the poet, taste is that of the critic. 
Taste is the mirror of genius. Genius contemplates its shadow 
in the glass of taste; genius recognises in taste its own off- 
spring, and embraces it as its own beloved child. No sooner had 
the Poet begun to sing, than Taste was by to listen, as if she 
were (to use a fine Hebraism) the daughter of his voice. . The 
offspring and the parent, however, have frequently quarrelled, 
dear as they were to each other at the beginning; but it is when 
they are dissociated, when the poet and the critic are twain, 
when the latter is a mere prose-man, and would bring down the 
‘fine madness” of the former to the utilities of his own poor 
common-place. Far otherwise is it when a John Wilson reviews 
a William Wordsworth; when a Leigh Hunt writes on Wycherly, 
and Congreve, and Vanbrugh. The re-association of the cha- 
racter of poet and critic is likely to be accompanied with many 
advantages. Let, therefore, the banns not be prohibited. Let 
Leigh Hunt write on the Italian poets, the Elizabethan dra- 
matists and our comedy, both of humour and wit: let us rejoice 
in their union, for the auspices thereof are “ fortunate exceed- 
ingly.” 

, may be found, by searching, where you would least 
expect it. Those assumptions,—or rather presumptions,— 
which no rational mind can omit at the head of an argument, 
though specifically denominated scientific or philosophic, are 
primarily poetic. Religion, science, law, all necessarily have 
such, and recognise them under the name of fictions. Let not 
the word “fiction” be confounded with falsehood ; it is, in fact, 
the very antithesis. Fictions, of the sort alluded to, are sym- 
bolizations of the principles which must be taken for granted 
throughout the whole chain of ratiocination. In the mathema- 
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tics they are known as definitions, postulates, and axioms, and 
involved in the terms of every proposition. Without these no 
science can be constructed, and by their means it is that philo- 
sophy connects itself so beautifully as it does with poetry. The 
theory, as applied to the business of the law, has been long acted 
on: ‘legal fictions’ are a necessary part of legal practice. Here 
then, in even the dryest studies, is a wide range permitted for 
the exercise of the poetic faculty. 

But why dwell on the abstract statement, when the living evi- 
dence and palpable witness lies before us, in the shape of Mr. 
Moile’s ‘‘ State Trials”? a book of poems te which the world 
(oh, the beggarly elements thereof!) has not yet done justice, 
but yet must and shall do it. Here have we the trials of Anne 
Ayliffe, Sir William Stanley, and last, not least, Mary Queen of 
Scots, related in heroic verse. Is not the idea, prima facie, 
ahappy one? Well and wisely does the versifier defend the 
constant alliance of law and poesy. The first laws were written 
in rhyme; Sir Edward Coke once and for ever impersonated the 
great antagonists MEUM and TuvuM, besides indulging in classical 
allusions and conceits without end. Then, too, the system of 
pleading, even the very forms of the civil law, are called Carmina. 
But on all these topics we must refer the reader to Mr. Moile’s 
Preface (which we regret to see withdrawn from the second edi- 
tion), the exquisite irony of which has been seldom exceeded. 

Come we now to Mr. Moile’s poems, of which it has been al- 
ready said, with the strictest truth, that “ they are majestic com- 
positions, equal, if not superior to Crabbe: stern as his style, 
but with loftier reaches, and with deeper aims. All is weighty 
sterling gold. Mr. Moile deserves to be called the ‘‘ Dante of 
Jurisprudence.” 

The second edition of Mr. Moile’s extraordinary volume opens 
with the ‘“ Trial of Anne Ayliffe, for heresy,” in the reign of 
Henry V. Not only the preface, but the introduction and notes 
are omitted. The poem commences with the sacrifice of the 
Mass “ in great Saint Paul’s,” and an eloquent apology for that 
religious ceremony by a learned clerk— 


‘«‘ From the steps descending, till he reached 
The altar’s gate.” 


After this we are introduced to Philip, a monk of La Trappe, 
formerly Fitz-Hugh of Merton, nephew of Earl Esher. Next 
the heroine appears :-— 


“ Near the west wall a flag-stone long and wide, 
With rings, was rolled by warders four aside. 
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A flame was lit; a trap-door upwards thrown, 
And twain with keys went down an hundred steps of stone. 
Scrolls, in the mean, above the bar were spread 
By scribes, before the synod robed in red ; 
Below there thronged, dividing for a way, 
Priests of all orders, white, and black, and grey, 
The nearest peering down the shaft terrene, 
Where torches, lost awhile, again were seen ; 
Whose bearers, re-ascending, led their charge. 
Young, comely, tall beyond her years, and large, 
Yet delicately shaped, and finely nerved,— 
Her form, though shattered, still that charm preserved, 
Which marks a mould and temper well combined 
To lodge all grace and energy of mind. 
With faltering step, and hand held forth to lean, 
Anxious, and dark, and melancholy mien, 
She, wildly rising from the womb of earth, 
Seemed not of English, scarce of mortal birth. 
A robe of woollen, coarse and black, comprest 
Around her waist and ample o’er the breast, 
Hung to her feet; her neck and arms unveiled ; 
Broad lofty forehead ; cheek depressed and paled ; 
Nose of an eaglet’s daring ; lips beneath 
Curveé o’er a wall of strong and pearly teeth,— 
Lips curved to sternness, but with angles prest 
In dimple faint to elegance and rest. 
While, from her brow dividing, flowed behind 
Her raven hair, uncurled and unconfined, 
Save by—what moved some shudder of surmise, 
Folds of white linen plaited round her eyes. 
Led through the throng, she stood behind a chain, 
With broken murmurs, as she passed the lane,— 
* Was Maud’s that cell with song of folly rife ?’ 
Oh, balmy, savoury, breath of light, of life ! 
What means this? Whither would you lead me? tell.— 
My brain still burns. Does father bear it well ? 
‘ Be silent,’ cried the apparitor, ‘ and hear! 
And, Philip of La Trappe, press not so near : 
Thy hood had better hide those streamy cheeks. 
Peace, ho, attend! His grace the Primate speaks 


* 
. 


The Primate accordingly proceeds to accuse her of apostasy, 
to urge her to a recantation, and to offer her, in that case, a re- 
treat in Netley Abbey. Else he threatens her with the fate 
which her father has already suffered, and of which the heretic 
Anne now first hears. She is for awhile subdued by filial feeling; 
but anon thus defends herself : 
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‘*My crime! Whomever have I wronged on earth? 
I, inoffensive maid of humble birth, 

Secluded life, scant means, and manners grave, 

Child of an English leech and Syrian slave, 

Who for his love escaped the Harem’s bound, 

And here sought peace and freedom,—here she found 
And in the grave secured them, blest indeed ! 

Ere you denounced or I denied her creed. 

By father left to cherish it or change, 

And bred his books and cottage to arrange, 

His studies aid, and dress his favourite flowers, 
Where willowy Ham the winding Thames embowers,— 
What have I dared could move the realm’s alarm, 
The church’s anger, or the secular arm ? 

What crime was mine? Unless ye call it such 

To love some friends too little, some too much ; 
Unless a proud conceit of maiden prime, 

And peevish tongue be such,—what other crime ? 
Our books were naught? We locked them in the shelves. 
Our creed accursed? We kept it to ourselves. 

We never sowed nor sought calumnious words 

Of Holy Church’s lucre, laws or lords ; 

We framed no sect, used no forbidden rite, 

Preached no reform, desired no proselyte ; 

Nor ever jested when our neighbours knelt, 

Nor dared betray contempt, whatever felt ; 

But held our thoughts aloof, and seldom spoke 

E’en to ourselves, and never to the folk. 

You, you bear witness, questioned I was dumb, 

Till blood o’erflowed the vice that crushed my thumb. 
That steeled my heart; that stirred, beyond control, 
My latent pride and bitterness of soul : 

More rapt than pained, indignant more than weak, 

I spoke the secrets of my troth, and speak. 

The Eternal reigns in all through boundless space. 
Unwise! who first designed him form. or face ; 
Profane ! who shaped that image like our own; 
Impious! who dared adore the stock or stone ; 

_ And thrice accursed! who yoked mankind and trod, 

With prostrate necks while bowed before his God : 

But what was he who studied racks, and used 

To bend their neck and spirits that refused ? 

Studied the seat of anguish, and degrees, 

Till pangs were found more cruel than disease, 

And used them as a test for thought to search, 

And called the hell-born science Holy Church ? 

Oh, Allah akbar! God is great, and right! 

He crowned man’s brow with radiant orbs of light,— 
: Z 
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Light, which inspirits all, abstracts, and prints 

On each twin lens all images and tints, 

To contact brings the world beyond our span, 

And makes the farthest star converse with man. 

To read his works, God thus illumed the head, 

But made man’s breast no window to be read. 

Glory to God! though given to King and Pope 
To seal our eyes, our bosoms none can ope: 

There still shall freedom one asylum find, 

Go to! make creeds and laws to scourge mankind ! 
Enthral them, hand and foot, and sight and speech, 
Thought only, thought is barred beyond your reach. 
What racks can bend it? What research unveil ? 
The soul, with flesh encompassed as a mail 

Of proof, impervious save to God alone, 

Defies her labours, and resumes her own. 

Whether she break communion with the tongue, 
And bid it mock you with the lie ye wrung, 

Or scorning such degenerate use of breath, 

Escape with truth, and leave you dust and death. 


Father, chose well. But I—Who whispers? Hark! 


Am I a baby, trembling in the dark ? 

Give me the volume! Thank you. Let us read. 
This is, you tell me, Holy Church’s creed, 
Which teems with menace of God’s wrath and curse, 
But which I must subscribe, or suffer worse. 
Already beasts are driven from the mart, 

Where men more brutish flock from every part, 
To make my last their holiday, and see 

The pier of iron, girt with chains for me, 

Mid circling hearth-stones, and a leafy pyre— 
Azrael! oh, spare me agonies of fire ! 

What hours are told in such a moment’s pain ! 
More than I dare confront, or can sustain. 

Oh, mercy! spare, forgive me, kneeling here ! 
Am I not like you, sisters, brethren dear ? 

Still like in substance, and was like in shape. 
You call me daughter.—Is there no escape ? 

One Father formed us all of common mould— 
Witness, oh! witness here the Book I hold ; 

His breath inspired, his likeness graced the clod : 
Respect the work and image of your God! 

Lord Primate, mercy! One, one mercy give! 

I ask not much—lI do not wish to live! 

But let whate’er you do be briefly done. 

Oh, mercy! Mercy? Holy Church has none. 
No, Allah kierim! Anne Ayliffe, rise ! 

Mercy dwells with our Prophet in the skies. 


re 
‘ 
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Kneel not to idols, nor implore their priests, 
Who burn God’s children in the mart for beasts. 
Mercy, of all his attributes alone, 

No church usurps, no priests would make their own ; 
How else were father’s age and merits vain ? 
Inhuman clerks! all reason who disdain, 
Brook no denial, no deserts respect, 

I will not add me to your bloody sect, 

Not for the heaven you threaten to foresend, 
The stake, the hell you imitate and vend : 

Let fiends for ever tear and spurn me,—look, 
As thus I rend and trample on your book.”’ 


Such solid versification, such select diction, such sound sense 
and finished rhetoric, are not often the concomitants of modern 
poetry. Spirited indeed are the couplets that follow, in which 
the poor Mahomedan pursues her defence, and gives expression 
to agonized feeling. Space only forbids quoting these powerful 
lines. Anne Ayliffe ultimately proves to have been baptized in 
childhood, her mother having been a Christian. Her mind had 
also been perplexed by speculative doubts. These contrary 
elements blend in her speeches, and fill them with a galvanic 
energy that astonishes. Subsequently she confers with Philip 
of La Trappe, who had betrayed and denounced her and her 
father to the ecclesiastical tribunal. She nobly crushes all re- 
vengeful feelings, and thus exults in the immortality of the soul 
—and then again relapses into despair and Mahomedanism : 


‘* To flesh all vice, all virtue owes its birth, 

Nor can consist with any world but earth ; 

Shall both alike, then, perish in the urn ? 

There vice and virtue meet the same return. 

Can matter perish? No,—its modes revolve. 

But is mind composite? can thought dissolve? 

If nothing perish, shall the soul of man? 

Shall hope, so boundless, hold so brief a span? 

Why brave we death, why future judgment dread, 

If nothing be in vain, why love the dead? 

May not some atom rest with memory dowered— 

Some subtler fluid, here in flesh embowered, 

For heaven prepared by life—dismissed by death, 

May no electric heat, ethereal breath, 

No particle of heavenly fire, escape 

To worthier worlds, and fill some nobler shape? 

Why was I called from nothingness to light? 

Awake, my soul! reclaim thy natural right ! 

Lo, creeping grubs revive with golden wings, 

The dormant tortoise wakes three hundred springs ! 
z2 
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Old as the rock they issue from when rent, 

F’en toads, from finny tadpoles sprung, have spent 
A twofold age, and know a threefold element. 
Each creature else immortal life inherits, 

Though ignorant all of morals and of merits,— 
Each bird, each fish ; for none foresees its term. 
Has God so loved the insect and the worm, 

And I, placed here his creatures to subject, 
Discern his ends, his secret means detect, 

His works, if not his virtues, imitate,— 

I, who am grateful, generous, just, and great, 
Who know what darkness maims the sun at noon, 
Track erring stars, and mete the circling moon, — 
Shall I burn up with faggots and expire? 

No; I disclaim the embers of your fire. 

I am myself, and not the dust of bones 

This evening’s wind shall scatter from the stones : 
I shall have left, and never more combine, 

And thence disown, and disavow for mine, 

The clay of which I shall have been the leaven. 

I am myself,—a spirit—relative to heaven ; 

I shall put off these bonds, put off this flesh, 
Even as a bird escapes the fowler’s mesh, 

Leave heartless, senseless, shameless earth afar, 
For purer spheres, and join some happier star, 
Orb after orb, go round the worlds above, 

There meet congenial spirits, learn, and love, 

In endless summer and perpetual youth,— 

Ay, so I hope,—and therefore hope is truth. 

Has hope not foiled me, fooled me from a child ? 
Is reason still by dreams of hope beguiled ? 

What evidence but hope? Revenge and pride. 
Peace, devil! Nay—confute, or e’en confide. 


Have ye no rite, no exorcisms, no rack, 
Can lay these fiends that always thrust me back ? 
Has Holy Church no sacrament of seven, 
To cast out fiends that thrust me back from heaven ? 
F’en from the starry gate to which I flee, 
They drag me down from heaven and fling to sea, 
Where waves above, and sands beneath me roll, 
And winds blow up the shipwreck of my soul. 
Oh, for some faith, some prophet—saviour—guide ! 
Oh, could I die in hope—as mother died, 
Or pray, as when I joined her latest prayer! 
Why leave us, God! to ignorance and despair? 
Nay, childhood’s lessons, and a nursery tale, 
Had lured me right, where lore and reason fail. 
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I sink with no one but myself to blame. 

Haste, mother, help! She will—she comes to claim. 
Lo, there! beneath yon crescent moon, she stands, 
And o’er Al-Sirat waves to heaven her hands ; 
Where, with God’s laws, his messengers are set,— 
Noah, Abram, Moses, Jesus, Mahomet, 

To weigh my life by mercy’s scale sublime, 

Where one good deed shall balance ten of crime. 
Come, Faith shall wing the soul to heaven, and prayer 
Unfold its gates, and alms admit me there, 

And sufferings grace with crowns of martyrdom. 

I will. Yes, Allah kierim! I come; 

God is my God! Mahomed is his seer, 

And Islamism the faith I die for here ! 

Defame its precepts, and their progress hate, 

But own his spirit was profound and great ; 

His who, when words usurped the place of sense, 
Penance of virtue, faith of evidence, 

And men, in arts and arms degenerate grown, 
Adored a woman some, and some a stone, 

In solitude, the school of genius, bred, 

To find in thought the wisdom others read, 

Came from the mountains, where he mused sublime, 
O’er deserts, seas, eternal space and time, 
Unnumbered stars, and each to worlds a sun, 

And preached—Ho! earth, and mortals,—God is one.” 


All this is marvellously eloquent; nor are the Primate’s 
answers less so. The reasons he gives are cogent and ortho- 
dox. The poet does full justice to the Romish argument, and 
proves himself equal to either advocacy. At length, with all 
dignity, the doom of the mysterious offender is pronounced. A 
painful scene follows, in which poor Anne vainly supplicates 
Philip for the means of suicide,—her own “‘ ivory-hafted gift” 
to him on her father’s last birth-day. Never have we pursued a 
tale of more thrilling interest, or one more excitive of deep 
emotion, 

The next trial is that of “Sir William Stanley for high 
treason.” This poem is ofa more elaborate order, being in four 
parts. Part the first presents Stanley, great in council, as Lord 
Great Chamberlain to Henry VII. The council sits on the 
affairs of Perkin Warbeck. The sudden intrusion of Lord Clif- 
ford—the masked bearer of a secret to the king’s private ear— 
throws it somewhat into confusion. Take his communication 
in brief: . 

“‘ Within the Tower, within this room, that ring, 
Ay—in the house and household of the king, 
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Used as a staff his daily walks to prop, 

With him at table dipping in the sop, 

A traitor lurks ; compared with whose attaint 

My treason seems as snow, and IJ a saint. 

With tongue to soothe, and thought to mine, the throne, 
To fire—with hand of steel—and heart of stone, 
Works a dark traitor—fathomless as hell. 

Wouldst daunt—or dare-me—with a scowl so fell ? 
Oh, prompt each goodly gift for thine to choose, 
And ask for friends—the hatchet and the noose, 
Thyself far worthier of the block or bough,— 
Thou art the man, Sir William Stanley, thou!” 


Clifford is fiercely opposed by Stanley,—gauntlet thrown and 
accepted; but the king forbids the ordeal. In the next part 
Clifford enters fully into his accusation and proofs, 


‘The base of Perkin’s hopes is Stanley’s force : 
Stanley’s exchequer is their great resource.” 


Having closed his public charge, he proceeds to enter his private 
wrongs : 


«Tis not because, like brothers born to wrath, 

The twain through life have crossed each other’s path, 
Been rivals, obstacles, maligners still, 

Grieved each with either’s good, and cheer’d with ill ; 
Or, only leagued to further mutual ends, 

Nor then less dangerous foes for seeming friends : 

Tt is not this. For 1 disdained thy pride, 

Provoked thy malice, and thy spleen defied. 

Nor is it that I hate a Yorkist chief; 

Nor yet are wrongs of Lancaster my grief; 

Nor that I dread thy influence, grudge thy pelf, 

Or loathe thee—scorn thee—for thy odious self; 

Nor that I curse thy wheedling mien or voice, 

Used to supplant me in a changeling’s choice,— 
Whose falsehood soured the heart her charms debased, 
And treachery reft me, more than truth had graced, 
The virtues youth in vision lends to lust: 

Betimes that lesson made me loath to trust 

My happiness to woman’s love, and loath 

To trust my honour to a woman’s oath. 

It is not this. The world soon filled my mind 

With themes and passion of a nobler kind, 

And God avenged me there. A subtler cheat 
Supplanted thee, and rivalled her deceit. 

The plague-spot spread beneath thy spousal lips ; 

Her unclad radiance waned in death’s eclipse, 
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Whose chamber claimed o’er thine a virgin bed. 
Ha! have I shaken down that stiff-necked head ? 
Tears, tears o’erflow thine eyes,—a welcome flood! 
But tears are rheum: my mission cries for blood ! 
To dye this scarf—lo! crimson—as its proof 
That stains thy cheeks, to recognise the woof, 
With which thy impious hand profaned a throat— 
To man forbidden and to God devote + 

Too pure for any—but her Saviour’s spouse, 

Fair as the light, and honoured as her vows: 

Till snared in tangle, by a serpent twined ; 

Thence changed to favour—monstrous as his mind. 
Lo! in his noose—before my portal—hung 

With bloodshot face, extruded eye and tongue, 
Hands clasped, feet only—and by travel—hurt, 
And robe around her ancles closely girt, 

I found—oh, Clifford! must I name ?—forgive, 
Souls of my kinsman dead, and ye who live! 

My work of vengeance else were half undone,— 

I found a fugitive and pregnant Nun, 

My brother’s orphan,—young in beauty’s bloom, 
The felon of herself, the victim—oh ! of whom ? 
That morning, deep, below the garden bowers 

Her childhood traced, we hid her shame and ours ; 
For Holy Church denied a grave more blest, 
Denied all service for her spirit’s rest. 

And I knelt down, for requiem, on the sod, 
Attesting her, her father, mine, and God,— 

My life should hence be dedicate to search 

Whose lust defloured our house and Holy Church. 
No power should change me, and no pity check, 
Until this scarf was crimsoned from his neck. 


Search was long vain. The cloisters only said,— 
Seven months were gone since Sister Grace had fled. 
Till late a hag, in Brabant, exiled hence, 

There doomed by flames to expiate some offence, 
Whom I had sought—in cells beneath the ground, 
Led by the holy brotherhood, and found— 

Old Joyse, a nief of Stanley’s, long employed 

To pander for the couch her youth had cloyed, 
Who erst repulsed my bribes, misled my quest, 
But now, half rage, half penitence, confessed 

By Lollards’ books the girl’s belief was turned, 
Her brain by pictures—blood by philtres—burned, 
Till a lay-sister drew the convent bolt, 

And Joyse conveyed her to the town of Holt : 
Whence, in seven months alone, by night, she fled, 
Robed with her hood, and scarf of silken thread— 
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Stanley’s first token—and was seen no more. 
Straight from that cell I mounted for the shore 
Up the well-staircase, followedby her voice, 

‘Tell William Stanley you werc sent by Joyse! 
Screaming, and laughing, till the trap-door closed. 
For this resolved me, half before disposed, 

To fly the camp of treason and deceit, 

Gain the king’s presence, fling me at his feet, 

By shrift and penance for revolt atone, 

And wreak at once God’s vengeance and my own: 
Get Stanley in my reach; before his prince 
Impeach, insult, confound him, and convince, 

Of bribes, of blood, enough in treasons past, 

To make the crimes this day disclosed his last ; 
And let him seek defence of law or force, 

Let him wage arms of battle or discourse,— 
Grasp whom I hate, and throttle him, and fling, 
Here, in the court and council of the king, 

From that king’s chamber to a dungeon’s cell,— 
Where let him gnash till one be made in hell.” 


Clifford’s speech concluded, we have the following fine verses : 


‘* As refluent waters soothe the clamorous deep, 

As winds in forests lull their rage to sleep, 

As faint the toil and tumult of the world, 

When day’s broad banner in the west is furl’d, 

Low sounds—deep shadows—weary movements close, 
Earth sighs, and Nature shuddering seeks repose : 

Or, as a storm-cloud, armed with darkest powers, 
Whose deep-rolled fire has warred in heaven for hours, 
Recalls its chariots, curbs their lowing steeds, 

Folds the dim flank, and pacing slow recedes, 

With flames half veiled, and menace muttering still, 
To scowl—like midnight—o’er a neighbouring hill,— 
So Clifford ceased—in dread and boding tone ; 

So, back withdrawing from before the throne, 

Leaned on a pier, with toil and rage opprest, 

Eyes flashing hate, and arms across his breast. 

Well had his form and bearing graced discourse ; 

Nor failed his voice in various note and force, 

Poured from his deepest breast, his inmost soul, 

As reason gained—or passion burst—control, 

Now calm, now like a clarion—clear and full, 

Now storming, bellowing—like a wounded bull : 

His gesture, cadence, emphasis, and face 

Formed to the theme, the audience, time, and place ; 
Towards Stanley moving—to denounce his crime, 
Towards Heaven—to imprecate its wrath sublime, 
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Towards Henry’s throne—when deeper interest warmed. 
There councillors half round a crescent formed, 

With lowering looks, on either side the king : 

Next whom was Derby, in the dexter wing, 

By Henry’s beckoning finger seated there, 

And on the left extreme was Stanley’s chair. 

All eyed their liege, whose forehead still declined, 
And hand half hid the index of his mind : 

Which, raised, seemed pale with anger less than grief. 
Cold were his eyes ; his accents hard and brief, 
Shifting his fingers clenched to prop his cheek, 

He sighed, and said—‘ Sir William Stanley, speak.’ ” 


Stanley’s defence, which forms the third part of the poem, is 
a master-piece of rhetoric, of indignation, and truthful pleadings. 
The fourth part contains the King’s judgment. We must cite 
the opening :-— / 


‘* He * bowed and stooped. So champions heaved for breath, 
Where arms bore witness, and the judge was death. 
In lists, as held by England’s king and peers, 

When Hereford and Norfolk couched their spears ; 
Or as—where Rome’s colossal structure frowned 
With orders piled on orders—towering round, 
Towering to heaven, o’er porches of arcades, 

In threefold orbs, with fourfold colonnades,— 
When slaughter gained within, and Rome regaled, ' 
Mid peopled seats on seats—from columns veiled,— 
A glaring lion crouched its prey to tear, 

The pillared elephant with trunk in air, 

Whose mountain side with crimson torrents gushed, 
Whence torn—its foe fell howling but uncrushed ; 
Or when some martyr, bright with dirk and targe, 
His wealth the crime, impiety the charge, 

For hours with valour—as an angel—strung, 

Beat off a raging tigress reft of young; 

Or when gladiators—paired to fence and thrust, 
Whose feet have ploughed, and gashes sown, the dust, 
While one with fishy helm and falchion threat, 

One rears a lance, and springs his brazen net : 

With various flight and chase the combat burns; 
Each seems the victor, vanquished each, by turns ; 
Till both—exhaust of all but vengeance—stand, 
With eyes turned restless for that signal hand, 
Whose thumb depressed was life, but death if raised, 
O’er the gold balcon, where an emperor gazed. 


* Stanley. 
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So Stanley stood—so Clifford looked—for fate, 


Whose knell thus sounded from the throne of state.”’ 
The King proposing to send the cause to trial, the Earl of 
Derby pleads for Lord Stanley his brother, calling on the King 
himself to decide. Here is part of Derby’s pleading :— 





“Ts guilt a question none may here discuss ? 

God and his country must of that inquire. 

Ah, fatal phrases! Mercy, mercy, sire! 

All else is past, but mercy never rests 

On what a lawyer rules, or spy attests. 

*Tis yours, by none usurped, to none assigned ; 

It knows no stint, no statute, but your mind ; 
Costs you but breath, yet more endows that mouth, 
Than all Spring teems with from the golden south. 
Kings, else, were men, and power of mortal leaven : 
"Tis mercy makes vicegerency of heaven. 

Thieves pillage, pirates war, assassins slay, 
Suborners charge, false witnesses betray, 

Base juries pete servile judges doom, 

Hangmen behead, hyenas disentomb ; 

But mercy, even from death, a victory wrings, 
And—pardon—is parole for God and kings ; 

For this to Him in heaven we bow the knee, 

And this, on earth, God delegates to thee. 

He hears our prayers, your own invoke him thus : 
Oh! as you would be answered, answer us. 

Think, when in Bosworth field you lay ensnared 
Between two camps, with followers half prepared, 
Few, and strong only in their chief and cause,— 
Think how my entrance raised your tent’s applause : 
Think with what cheer our promises were learned, 
And think what thanks, what promise, you returned. 
Ours were fulfilled. Was ever sight or cry 
More wished, more welcome, to man’s ear and eye 
Than his to thine, who galloped through the flanks, 
And hurled a thousand spears on Richard’s ranks? - 
When yours were broke, your banner beaten down, 
And Stanley came, like Christ, to save the crown, 
Your thanks surpassed all promise, all desert : 

Do not retract them, sire, do not invert ! 

What ! render ill, the most e’en monarchs can, 

For good,—the most man ever rendered man ? 

What! take the life he perilled for your own ? 

Withhold a grave from whom you gained a throne ? 

And give the fate he challenged in your room, 

And spared you—ay, by Heaven! spared you a traitor’s 
doom ? 
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Why grant Holt’s tattle true! Are you so hurt, 
That one vague whisper cancels all desert ? 

Crime seemed atoned by criminals—amerced ; 
Forgiven—their past obligement seems reversed. 
Then seize the chance—acquittal may forbid, 

Before it do what Edward after did ; 

Relume that majesty which frowns eclipse, 

And give your hand and heart to Stanley’s lips. 

If he—whose arm bestowed the crown—would lift, 
Prove your own soul as generous as his gift ! 

’T was chance alike—to find it, or inherit, 

To wear it like a king is all the merit. 

Show worth to wield what fortune might impart, 

He found the monarch’s symbol, find the heart 

Be just, be frank, forgiving and benign! 

The world will own your title—right divine. 
Warwick could spare, nor Margaret always kill ; 
The sons of York would threat, and not fulfil ; 

E’en Glo’ster staunched my blood, when half was run, 
Nor, though I marched for Richmond, hanged my son: 
Oh, for his ear—to stoop—where mercy lures, 

Or Clifford’s slanderous tongue—to wheedle yours !” 


But we must pass on. The King’s reply is majestic—grand, 


but despotic. The King is king, and Stanley must be tried: 
when convicted, there will be time enough to cry for mercy :— 








“‘ A new moon waned ere, robed in sanguine pall, 
The coif-crowned sages sought St. Edward’s Hall, 
Whose bowery vaults in Gothic shades is lost, 
Whence angeis stoop on pendant beams embossed ; 
Broad lancets—mullioned—grace the lengthening flanks, 
And rear their canopies in adverse ranks ; 

Beneath, a cornice—carved grotesquely—frowns, 
Dim dormars gem the roof, a lantern crowns ; 

And bright each gable’s tracery glows with dyes 

O’er low-browed doors, where giant windows rise. 
Oh, arches, arches, worn with sighs of years ! 

Ye stones aye reeking with a kingdom’s tears ! 
Statues, whose scowl would ancient wrong arraign, 
And hovering seraphs, oft adjured in vain ! 

Have ye not voice? Can midnight’s march o’erawe, 
Revoke time’s pageants, and reverse their law ? 

A voice, Thames echoes, and the Tower returns; 
St. Peter’s aisle rejoins through all its urns; 

Pale sceptred shadows burst their brazen tomb, 

And shrouds of ages haunt this hall of doom, 

With scourging penance, hate’s confronting glare, 
Fear gibbering rage, self shame, and dumb despair, 
In flittering ranks, by truth arraigned and sentenced there. 
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But different forms now thronged the opening gate, 
Where Dudley, and his brethren, passed in state, 
In train-borne scarlet each, with ermine furred. 
Pleas of the crown beneath their bench were heard, 
And Stanley, brought by water, stood arraigned. 

A guard enclosed him, and a staff sustained 

The Tower’s great axe, humanely turned as wont, 
Edge outward from his throat, was borne in front. 
His cheek had paled ; his hand uplifted shook ; 
Else stern his bearing, and elate the look, 

Where towered his spirit—like a flag unfurled— 
Submiss to Heaven, but loftier than the world. 

Not guilty, was his plea, with scornful voice ; 

Trial by country—listlessly his choice : 
Thence—hearkening close—he uttered scarce a word, 
Till when grave counsel for the king was heard, 
And proof, deposed by Clifford, read aloud. 

Asked for defence,—the prisoner slightly bowed, 
And coldly said,—he haply could have found, 
Were Clifford there, some question to propound ; 
But as it was, to argue or complain 

Would give himself and them superfluous pain. 
Then, verdict rendered—Guilty, as accused, 

And given the doom which is in treason used, 

The axe was turned—edge inwards—toward his throat ; 
And he with guards marched after to the boat ; 
Borne down the river, through the traitor’s gate, 
Barred in the quadrate Tower, and left to fate. 

But since confined, alk intercourse had ceased, 

By his strict charge, with any—save a priest.” 


The execution is described with the hand of a master. But 
we have now to consider the “ Trial of Mary Queen of Scots.” 
It consists mainly of her defence, which rests on the plea that no 
law for the capital condemnation of monarchs is possible,— 


‘“‘ Unless ye still avouch Anne Bullen’s death, 
And bastard still her child—Elizabeth.” 


Then Leicester speaks. He charges her with Darnley’s blood. 
At this all her spirit is aroused; she justifies the deed—be- 
cause of the murder of Rizzio, but denies her participation 
vin it :— 

‘¢ Enough for your reproach, and my defence! 

Now, if that insult were not mere pretence, 

Up and to London, with your axe and law, 

And my demands; and say, because you saw 

How ill the Queen could Mary’s hands endure, 

Which Darnley’s blood, she doubted, made impure, 
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You felt afraid to come before her throne, 
With Mary’s blood all reeking ori your own. 
Tell her you found me fallen to that decline, 
No man could wound, no woman need malign ; 


Found me too grey to rival, maimed to fly, 


Too weak to plot, too unreformed to die; 


Too miserable to envy, poor to dread, 
Too old, too ill to poison or behead : 


’T would blot her counsels with an useless crime, 


And blanch my fame to all succeeding time. 
Say Fotheringay is strong, and ’twere as well 
To spare me here a little—little—spell, 

As do what may—must—outrage all who reign, 


Fire all whe hear with horror and disdain, 
Awake degenerate Europe from its trance, 


Point Christendom to shame, and rouse, perchance, 
The armaments of Spain, or chivalry of France, 


Whose swords should leap for vengeance from their sheath, 


And tongues cry out, ‘ Assassins!’ to your teeth.” 


The following description of Waldgrave cannot be omitted :— 


‘** Waldgrave, the queen’s first serjeant, made reply. 

His form was stamped in nature’s happiest die, 

His brain developed to the generous mould 

She rarely casts, or chances rare unfold ; 

A restless mind, with thoughts by method thralled; 

At will he culled, dismissed them, and recalled ; 

Prompt to compare, and subtle to discern, 

Checked by no failure—no success—to learn 

To trace deductions wheresoe’er involved, 

And analyze dispute—till doubt be solved ; 

Till truth illume, and order charm, the breast : 

Then rapid thoughts, in glowing words expressed, 

Shot, like electric fire, his passion through the rest ! 
Each source of genius marked his mind and mien : 

Perception nice and just; affections keen; 

Profound as ocean, and as prompt to rise ; 

Imagination, bright and boundless as the skies : 

Through all—like light between—each image burned, 

And free as air, each impulse was returned ; 

Add, arts and studies every muse had graced, 

Instinctive judgment, and a chastened taste ; 

A voice, which pealed with sweetly varying swells, 

Pealed, from his bosom, deep—as muffled bells ; 

Ingenuous manners, and a face that beamed 

With all by woman loved and man esteemed : 

Add—more strong sympathy of nerve and heart 

For all sublime in nature, all in art, 
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Of which each great example fired his soul, 

Till generous emulation burst control, 

And, eagle-like, he plumed his upward flight 
Through paths, unknown, to dare the gates of light, 
Beyond the sphere where earthly pinions fail ; 
Where, when man’s spirit seems to pierce the veil, 
To hear a voice—the universe intones, 

And catch some concords of the starry zones, 
Some instant glimpse of life in previous modes, 
Some mystic memory of the blest abodes 

Where truth and leve in pure possession glow, 
And all is bright that darkens man below, 

Sudden night gathers, clouds between are thrust, 
And matter drags us down from heaven to dust. 

To wield such talents, and enjoy their force, 
When themes mature impelled him to discourse, 
His mind was like the mount where rivers find their source,— 
Like radiant morning, when it gems their dew,— 
Like, what—who climb the mountain—turn to view ; 
Rich—as the teeming spring, and as creation new. 
Thought burst to figure, colour, grace, and life, 
And order, like a camp aroused for strife. 

Then, while abstraction speeded reason’s work, 
And stript each covering where relations lurk, 

He spied some image, stamped—with phrase intense, 
And made the abstraction palpable to sense. 

With pictures thus each argument was warmed, 
Each narrative stood forth,—a scene performed. 
All sentiments, all subjects, marched with ease, 

In form and shadow—best to paint and please, 

As if he saw what poet scarce can feign. 

So on Mount Ida, to the Phrygian swain, 

When wisdom, majesty, and beauty vied, 

Divine perfections beamed, in human form descried. 

Elate he stood, with frank and earnest mien, 

No measured-cadence heard, or motion seen ; 

No art scholastic, no theatric grace, 

Unmeaning gesture, passion out of place, 
Mouthing, false emphasis, or labour’d leer, 
Nothing superfluous, nothing insincere ; 

But man-like moved, and bore him in discourse, 
Ardent, and grave, and tempering still his force, 
With arms stretched forth, or folded, or at rest, 

As willed the power by whom he seemed possessed ; 
While features augured all his tongue alleged, 

And tones winged home each barbed shaft they edged, 
And with spontaneous sallies, bright and bold, 
Resistless streams of oratory rolled, 
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Like some broad river swelled above its bars ; 
Or like the milky-way through cloudless stars ; 
Or that which paves the sea at day’s decline, 
That golden path, where plains of silver shine, 
Far up, o’er ocean’s height, it seems to run, 
And join the western threshold of the sun, 
Where nymphs may sport and heavenly chariots sweep : 
Or like the ship when winds break up the deep. 

The tall corvette, which, signs of capture seen, 
Unmoors, bends sail, bounds over waves between ; 
A prize, too proud to render, weak to strive, 
Far driven from ports where labouring to arrive, 
Galleon, to Cadiz bound with Chilian ore, 
Or argosy, with gem from far Tanjore, 
(Where first the bold Magellan’s sails were furled, 
Which joined the west and east, and girt the world.) 
The man of war foams up, with flag elate, 
Veers round, and shows his panoply of fate, 
Guns open-mouthed which, stretching forth their neck, 
Launch thunders red, and leaping shake the deck ; 
Sails burst, spars fall, each volley scatters thence 
Means of escape, or bulwarks of defence : 
The silenced wreck, all terror and despair, 
Groans, and looks up, with no resource but prayer : 
So Waldgrave spoke his sovereign’s last behest,— 
Supreme in reason, as events attest ; 
Envious of rivals, zealous for applause, 
Keen as his client, rigid as the laws, 
But wiser than the court, and worthier than the cause.” 


With this specimen of splendid composition we may leave 
these poems to speak for themselves in their own worthy man- 
ner, and win a place, as they will, among the most classical in 
the land’s language, the riches of which they so nobly serve to 
illustrate. 

In a note to the first-edition of this remarkable production, 
there is an account of Charles the First, which deserves more 
attention than has yet been given to it. We extract the nar- 
rative in extenso :— 


‘*‘ The following account was found in a book, the title-page of 
which is lost, Upon what authority it rests, or how far its authen- 
icity can be depended upon, is unknown. 

* Lord Stair, being summoned to a very mysterious interview, 
allowed himself to be conducted by an unknown female into a re- 
mote street in the city of Westminster. .The night was extremely 
dark. They stopped at the door of a mean house, which his conductor 
opened, and then invited his lordship to follow her. Ignorant. whe- 
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ther the result would prove an affair of gallantry or of danger, but 
determined to see it, the peer, with a drawn sword in one hand, 
ascended a narrow staircase, which introduced him into an obscure 
chamber, ill furnished, and receiving light only from a sort of sepul- 
chral lamp. In the farther corner of it he sees a bed, the curtains 
of which he is requested to draw. A frightful phantom presents 
itself to him, a kind of skeleton of humanity, that scarcely appeared 
to belong to this world. With a withered hand it presented to him 
a variety of parchments, which had long been supposed to be lost, 
and which confirmed his lordship’s title to several valuable estates. 
‘To whom,’ cried he, ‘ am I indebted for such an important ser- 
vice?’ ‘ To your great-grandfather,’ replied the spectre, ‘ who has 
been long numbered with the dead, but who still sojourns among 
the living, and is now in his hundred and fourteenth year. The 
motive which induced me to conceal my existence,’ continued he, 
‘was the terrible vengeance that I inflicted upon my sovereign, 
Charles the First, That prince seduced, and afterwards abandoned 
a relation of mine, with whom I was in love, and to whom, but 
for royal treachery, I should have been married. I have not time 
to detail to you the multitude of agents, and the variety of means, 
through which I sought and ultimately obtained revenge. Suffice it 
to say, that I had no small share in bringing about the catastrophe that 
terminated in the sentence of the monarch to the block. Even this 
did not appease my resentment; for, be it known to you, in order 
that you may abhor me as much as I detest myself, that on the day 
of the execution of the unfortunate king, the axe was wielded, and 
the mask was worn, by your great-grandfather, George Stair, who 
now addresses you.’ ” 


As the tragic drama has thus engaged our attention, we can- 
not do better than make a transition to Mr. Leigh Hunt’s book, 
entitled ‘‘ Wit and Humour,” which is illustrated by passages 
chosen with exquisite taste from our comic poets. One passage 
from his Introduction we must needs quote, as a lesson to mo- 
dern dramatists. It relates to ‘‘ Cross-Purposes ; or Contradic- 
tory Intentions mistaken by their Entertainers for Identical Ones.” 
Some of the best and most ludicrous stage situations spring from 
this source. 

** Cross-purposes,” says Leigh Hunt, “‘ may with impunity de- 
velope the smallest amount of humour compared with any other 
of its forms, because the amusement produced by their mere ac- 
tion is irresistible. The reason is, that while the parties are con- 
scious of nothing but their respective intentions, or mystified by 
the doubts arising with regard to those of one another, the spec- 
tator is in the secret of both. He is triumphing over their igno- 
rance, and anticipating their discoveries.” 

Obvious, however, as are this simple rule and the reason for 
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it, there is none against which your modern playwright offends 
more. Mr. Loveil’s comedy of ‘‘ Look before you Leap,” is an 
instance in point. The secrets of the persone are, in this play, as 
much kept Ries the audience as from themselves. . This is done 
for the sake of the paltriest mystery, the solution of which at the 
conclusion of the piece is, from the meanness of it, ineffective. 
Mr. Hardman, for instance, is guardian to young Brandon, but 
treats him instead as a dependant on his bounty; Brandon, not 
knowing otherwise, nevertheless urged by some mystic impulse, 
treats him in return with disrespect, if not ingratitude. The au- 
dience being as ignorant as young Brandon, can only wonder at 
his conduct. The scene in which they first appear together ac- 
cordingly seems unnatural, unaccountable, produces any thing 
but a pleasant impression, and excites impatience. The situa- 
tion is not understood, because not previously explained ; we 
are left to guess at it, but have no stimulus to such exertion. 
Again, Mr. Oddingtion’s sister passes herself off on her brother 
as a Miss Brown from America; and this she does in a Yankee 
go-a-head fashion sufficiently amusing in itself, but the audi- 
ence are not at all made cognizant of their fraternity, so that the 
jest inherent in the situation itself is lost. To be sure, a suspi- 
cion of the fact is attempted to be excited in the fourth act by 
Mrs. Brown emphasizing the word “ fraternal ;” but long before 
that time the mischief has all been done, and the intimation 
there only serves to anticipate the denouement, which, as we have 
said, is foolishly made to turn on the solution of the two mys- 
teries we have thus described. Such are the subterfuges to 
which men, wanting genius, are compelled to resort as a substi- 
tute. No doubt, the author of whom we are writing would de- 
fend his plan on principle, since the same system is pursued by 
him in his play entitled ‘‘ Love’s Sacrifice,” and his drama, just 
produced in America under the name of ‘ The Wife’s Secret.” 
In dramas so conducted, we are often defrauded of our sympa- 
thies, and all our expectations are misled,—all for the sake of the 
surprise at the end. No wonder that the audience is disappointed 
with the result. Besides, when once seen, the piece loses its in- 
terest altogether ; the surprise cannot happen on the next occa- 
sion. No sooner, therefore, has the paltry trick been discovered, 
than the heart of the mystery is mortally pierced, and the pro- 
duction gradually perishes of inevitable neglect. Mr. Lovell has 
talent, and is a clever writer of dialogue, but he lacks true dra- 
matic instinct ; besides, he has been spoiled by theatrical affec- 
tations. We are not surprised, therefore, at hearing that his 
play has been a loss to the Haymarket treasury. 

To return again, therefore, to Mr. Leigh Hunt's pleasant 
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volume, in which the alliance of poetry and criticism is so admi- 
rably illustrated. What is wit? what is humour? what are the 
limitations of either? and how best the wit and the humourist 
may wield the weapons they war with? These are, it is evident, 
important questions, when we find men of no small talent erring 
so far in the practical exercise of their powers. In what do wit 
and humour differ? Wit is, says our author, after many au- 
thorities, “‘a sudden and agreeable perception of the incon- 
gruous.” He adds, wisely, ‘‘ It does not follow that every thing 
witty or humorous excites laughter. It may be accompanied 
with a sense of too many other things to do so; with too much 
thought, with too great a perception even, or with pathos and 
sorrow. All extremes meet; excess of laughter itself runs into 
tears, and mirth becomes heaviness. Mirth itself is too often but 
melancholy in disguise. The jests of the fool in “ Lear,” are the 
sighs of knowledge. But as far as wit and humour affect us 
on their own accounts, or unmodified by graver considerations, 
laughter is their usual result and happy ratification.” Wit is a 
sort of analogon of the fancy : it is arbitrary and capricious, —that 
is, phantastic, in its assemblage and association of ideas and 
images, whether for the unexpected assimilation of the dissimi- 
lar, or the contrast of the apparently like. Humour is, in like 
manner, an analogon of the imagination; has therefore more to 
do with the creation of the particulars to be contrasted or com- 
pared, than with the contrast itself. The humourist shows, in 
character and act, that singularity and originality which the wit 
discovers only in the accidental relations of thought. There is 
much that is true in what Mr. Leigh Hunt says of the necessary 
quality in every manifestation of humour,—that there must be in 
it the union and reconciliation of two opposite tendencies. The 
combination of wit and humour is more potent and effective than 
either separately. 

The restriction to verse, which Mr. Leigh Hunt’s plan imposed 
on him in this volume, has compelled him to give some passages 
more remarkable perhaps for poétry, than wit or humour. The 
blending of the three, however,—as in Aristophanes, Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Butler, and Swift,—is delightful. But the qualifi- 
cations required for such union are rarely blended in the same 
mind. There is no gift so rare as the union predicated, except, 
perhaps, that of poetry in its abstract purity and at its highest 
elevation, unmingled even with so much of foreign material as 
may be needed for the sake of form. This, however, is the case 
with Mr. Emerson. We have had occasion, before now, to com- 
plain of Mr. Emerson’s disdain-of the external, which, on topics 
of religion and philosophy, have brought him more than once 
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into conflict with principles or opinions by us held sacred. In 
poetry we permit, of course, more freedom. Here then, be it 
said, we have a volume of poetic materials, but with scarcely a 
poem, though with many a copy of verses called such in its title- 
page and table of contents. We have here singular and occa- 
sional thoughts finding vent in unpremeditated rhymes ; uttered 
to no music but their own, and that the simplest of wood notes. 
We have here no attempt at art—no selection of images—no 
combination of a variety into a whole; but merely a series of 
utterances, given out, as it were, in fits of inspiration, and each 
lasting as long as the fit and no longer. We must present the 
reader with a brief specimen. The stanzas are headed 


‘“< MITHRIDATES. 


** T cannot spare water, or wine, 

Tobacco-leaf, or poppy, or rose ; 

From the earth-Poles to the Line, 

All between that works or grows, 

Every thing is kin of mine. 

Give me agates for my meat, 

Give me cantharids to eat, 

From air and ocean bring me foods, 

From all zones and attitudes, 

From all natures, sharp and slimy, 

Salt and basalt, wild and tame, 

Tree and lichen, ape, sea-lion, 

Bird and reptile be my game. 

Ivy for my billet band, 

Blinding dogwood in my hand, 

Hemlock for my sherbet cull me, 

And the prussic juice to lull me; 

Swing we in the upas boughs, 

Vampire-fanned, when I carouse. 

Too long shut in straight and few, 

Thinly dieted on dew, 

I will use the world, and sift it, 

To a thousand humours shift it, 

As you spin a cherry. ; 

O doleful ghosts, and goblins merry ! 

O all you virtues, methods, mights ; 

Means, appliances, delights ; 

Reputed wrongs, and braggart rights ; 

Snug routine, and things allowed ; 

Minorities, things under cloud ; 

Hither! take me, use me, fill me 

Vein and artery, though ye kill.me! 

God! I will not be an owl, 

But sun me in the Capitol.” 
Zak 
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This is all, The reader will find that there is nothing here 
but the idea suggested, the subject of which he is required to 
know before hand. Here, then, we have a proof, that it is not 
only necessary for a writer to be in his mind and feelings a 
poet, (as Mr. Emerson undoubtedly is,) but that he must study 
poetry as an art, so that he may place his theme in the most 
intelligible and acceptable point of view. Let us not encourage 
any harsh criticism on the wild wood notes of Mr. Emerson’s 
muse, but take them at their true value; and, in addition, by 
their want of form learn to estimate, with # more practical en- 
deavour, its great importance in our own productions. 


Under a class he loved on earth, the poets, we include a brief 
notice of the late Mr. Cary, the translator of Dante. Henry 
Francis Cary was born on December 6th, 1772. He was the 
eldest son of William Cary, captain in the Ist regiment of Foot, 
by Henrietta, daughter of Theophilus Brocas, dean of Killala. 
His grandfather, Henry Cary, was archdeacon, and his great- 
grandfather, Mordecai Cary, bishop of that diocese. He was, 
therefore, of clerical extraction, paternally and maternally, 
and certainly was well connected in the church. He was pla- 
ced at Rugby in 1783; but the delicacy of his health caused 
his removal to the grammar-school of Sutton-Coldfield, War- 
wickshire. From this place he passed to the grammar-school at 
Birmingham. He lisped in verse, and at fifteen produced a Pin- 
daric ode on the gallant General Elliott, of Gibraltar. This 
ode led to his acquaintance with Miss Seward, a lady in her day 
highly valued, but possibly little read at the present period. A 
long correspondence with this lady will be perused with much in- 
terest, from the notices in it on various matters, such as the 
following opinion on the Homer of Cowper, abundantly realized 
by the result. 


“ The first object of translation is, to give you the clearest and most 
intimate acquaintance with the original. For this reason, the strict- 
est version may justly be called the best. Not but that I allow to 
paraphrases a large portion of merit; they may be even more finely 
executed than their copy; but a plainer, if more true imitation is to 
be preferred. Sir John Denham’s allusion is an ingenious piece of 
sophistry. There are not many expressions in the dead languages 
which may not in ours be rendered almost literally, and in an ade- 
quate manner. To effect this, indeed, demands the nicest skill and 
the happiest precision. My assertions will, I trust, soon be reduced 
to example by the immortal author of ‘The Task.’ If he answers 
my expectations, and you still continue to prefer Pope, you must be 
content to prefer him to Homer.” (vol. i. p. 28.) 
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Obtaining an exhibition from Birmingham, our author passes 
to Christ Church, Oxford. His reading appears, from his lite- 
rary journal, there and elsewhere, to have been very extensive. 
In 1796 he married—as poets marry—for love, not gold. The 
lady of his choice was Jane, daughter of James Ormsby, Esq., of 
Sandymount, near Dublin. He had become presented to the liv- 
ing of Abbott’s Bromley, Staffordshire, a little previous, whither 
he betook himself to lead a scholar’s life, and to enjoy the pure 
happiness of domestic affection. He received this benefice shortly 
after he became deacon. On the 16th of January, 1797, he com- 
menced his great work, the translation of Dante. We commend 
to the notice of that true friend of Polish liberty, Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart, a publication at this period of an Ode on Kosciusko. 
—lIt affords abundant proof that England always entertained 
but one opinion of the partition of Poland; and the evidence 
of the feelings of one of her most cultivated minds embodying 
in Kosciusko the ideal of patriotism and heroism, is gratifying 
to read even at the moment when we execrate the enslavers of 
Cracow. Shortly after the production of this Ode his lady made 
him a father, which event he committed to verse, and sent to 
his friend, Mr. Birch. This was in 1797. His literary journal, 
in all periods, will be read with pleasure. It extends over the 
whole work before us, and is highly valuable as a Catalogue Rai- 
sonnée, and also as indicating the extent of our author's reading. 
In the spring of 1800, the Chancellor presented Mr. Cary with 
the living of Kingsbury, in Warwickshire. The emoluments of 
the living were under £100 per annum. He had, however, a 
better house than at Abbott’s Bromley. In his literary journal 
for 1800 will be found a valuable paper “On the most Emi- 
nent Greek Restorers of Greek Literature.” The res anguste 
domi,—those fatal attendants on the followers of the Muses, 
nearly produced a fatal illness to the subject of this memoir, 
but were partially for the time mitigated by the generous conduct 
of his medical adviser. -In 1805 appeared his version of the 
Inferno, side by side with the calaianl text. In it, at present, 
we shall simply say he conformed to his own excellent rules as 
laid down above ; nor will Mr. Lyell, who knows the high opinion 
this Review entertains of his version, regret to see us offer this 
tribute to the elegant and faithful translation of Mr. Cary. It 
occasioned a somewhat hypercritical correspondence on the part 
of Miss Seward, from which he nobly vindicated himself. The 
loss of a beloved daughter at this period, wounded sensibly, nearly 
fatally, this gentlest of the gentle race of bards. This was one 
of the causes that prompted him to come to London, where he 
had also pupils to prepare for Westminster. In 1810 he took 
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the readership of Berkeley Chapel, and lived in the Alpha Cot- 
tages, Regent’s Park. He held this appointment for three years. 
In 1814 he commenced a version of “ Valerius Flaccus ;” it was 
never completed, but a specimen of it is given in this work. In 
1816 he lost his only surviving daughter, and he bewailed his 
loss, as Milton did his sight, in verse. We insert these truly 
affecting lines :— 


“Sonnet ON THE Deatu or nis Davenrer. 
Thrice has the dart of Death my peace bereaved : 
First, gentle mother, when it laid thee low ; 

Then was my morn of life o’ercast with woe, 

And oft through youth the lonely sigh was heaved ; 
But in a child I thought thou wert retrieved. 

She loved me well, nor from my side would go, 
Through fields by summer scorch’d or wintry snow : 
How o’er that little bier at noon I grieved! 

Last, when as time has touch’d my locks with white, 
Another now had learnt to shed fresh balm 

Into the wounds, and with a daughter’s name 

Was as a seraph near me, to delight, 

Restoring me by wisdom’s holy calm. 

Oh, Death! I pray thee next a kinder aim.” 


After this sad event he took the curacy of the Savoy. One 
point in these pages strikes us as very extraordinary,—the uni- 
form admiration for Hayley. We fully agree with Porson and 
Byron in their dislike of this writer. We recollect Fuseli, when 
some person, speaking of Hayley, asked him his opinion of him, 
exclaimed in a manner perfectly characteristic of himself, but 
certainly exhibiting no Zriumph of Temper, ‘‘ Hayley! he is 
a unnecessary writer.” And we really do think him “ de 
trop;” the world certainly could do without him. At last, 
Cary made the fortunate acquaintance of Coleridge, who did 
ample justice to the beautiful translation of Dante, in his Lec- 
tures. At this announcement, though for four years all no- 
tice of the translation had been omitted by the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh, it was immediately reviewed, and both publications 
raised a servile echo to the praise of Coleridge. This is one among 
many proofs of the little service rendered by these Reviews to 
contemporary literature. This inutility arose from their faulty 
practice, then as now, of inditing long essays on various subjects, 
but neglecting to give the literature of their day. We fear- 
lessly assert that this Review has done more for foreign and home 
literature, during its brief course of little more than four years, 
than they have effected over a quadruple space. And this we 
say not to detract from those Reviews, but to point out that it 
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arises from the mass of literary notices we submit to the public, 
—notices far more extended in character than the daily, or heb- 
domadal, or monthly literature, and consequently better calcu- 
lated to possess the publie with a real sense of the literary world. 

Among other affectionate tokens of literary protection, the 
Master of the Charter House, in the year 1820, gave a large 
order for the Dante, for the use of his boys to turn into Latin 
verse. The well-known present incumbent of Bishopsgate may 
count this among one of the most graceful acts of his literary 
existence. The literary acquaintance of Cary must have been 
truly delightful: refined, eloquent, and pious churchmen, Charles 
Lamb, Gabrielle Rosetti the well known Danteist, and others, 
form a remarkably galaxy of both amusement and edification. 
His reading extended through all the historians, philosophers, 
orators, dramatists, and poets of Greece and Rome, the Italian 
and French writers, and English literature. With regard to 
Signor Rosetti and Mr. Lyell, we have the miffortune to differ 
from a portion of their views on Dante; but there can be no dif- 
ference between us as to the great services rendered by these 
gentlemen to Italian literature. The year 1826 saw Mr. Cary 
appointed to the office of assistant-librarian to the British Mu- 
seum. He was here engaged in a kindred occupation to that of 
his life, classing the poetry. Here his acquaintance with Cole- 
ridge was renewed by proximity, and we regret that the corre- 
spondence given of Coleridge is so little to our mind, that we 
cannot extract largely from it, since it tends to unsettle deeper 
and soberer thinkers than even the distinguished metaphysician. 
Here, however, is Coleridge perfectly himself in language, dim- 
ness, unintelligibility, and yet not devoid of great sparkles of 
brightness amid this Cimmerian gloom,— 


‘* Imagine, for instance, that the first chapter of Genesis had been 
revealed to the angels, the future ministering spirits of our earth, 
where yet the indistinction (chaos) was polarized by the omnific word 
into the dyad of light and the power of the mass. Now, with the 
same convictions, and with the same feelings of delight, with which 
one of these angels would peruse this chapter, on the fourth or fifth 
day of the week of the epochs of the heaven and the earth, do I, in 
this fourth or fifth day of the yet diviner week of the new Creation, 
read the Prophecies. I see all past history provided for in the 
scheme: and I do not, say rather I cannot, doubt, that the future will 
be found equally correspondent, as soon as the number of particular 
events shall be sufficient to form and fill up the next epoch; for no 
prophecy is of private, i. e. individual interpretation. And for this 
very reason is every prophecy instinctive of the true meaning, the 
essential character and import, of the events in which they are ful- 
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filled. The prophetic word is the light of the present, and for the 
prepared organ the source of insiyht, without which sight is bu. the 
hollow image of a coloured shadow of a surface, i. e. facies super 
rem ipsam jacens vel fluitans.”’ (vol. ii. p. 195.) 


_ Coleridge was undoubtedly, of all writers, the most unintelli- 
gible, excepting always Sterne and “ the Doctor.” What a most 
extraordinary style is the following? 


‘** Now can you direct me to any sources of information respecting 
John Asgill? the most honoured of all Whigs, whom at the close of 
Queen Anne’s reign the scoundrelly Jacobite Tories twice expelled 
from Parliament, under the pretext of his incomparable—or only 
with Rabelais to be compared — argument against the base and 
cowardly custom of ever dying. Oh, that tract is a very treasure! and 
never more usable as a medicine for our clergy, and all such as the 
B. of L., Archbishop of Canterbury and Dublin, &c., the Paleyans and 
Mageeites—any one or all of whom I would defy to answer a single 
paragraph of Asgifl’s tracts, or unloose a single link from his chain of 
logic. I have no Biographical Dictionary, and never saw one but in 
a little sort of one-volume thing, If you can help me in this, do. 
And give my kindest love to dear Mrs. Cary. Your, with unalterable 
as ever unaltered love and regard, and in all—(but as to the accursed 
Reform Bill, that mendacium ingens on its own preamble—to which 
no human being can be more friendly than I am—that huge tape-worm 
lie of some three score and ten joints) entire sympathy of heart and 


soul. Your affectionate, 
(vol. ii. p. 195.) S. T. Coterince.” 


A-propos of one party named above, the Jane of our author's 
heart : nothing can be sweeter than the spectacle that she and 
Cary exhibit of wedded love. They read together constantly, 
and never does Cary appear happier than with his Jane as a 
companion by the cheerful fireside of home. It pleased God, 
however, to deprive him of this his ninth statue, the diamond of 
his heart, in November 1832, after a few brief days of illness. 
The event was attended at first by little show of outward -grief, 
but was like a mortal stroke notwithstanding. Vacuity of mind 
accompanied it after a period; then delirium,—though he strove 
to exert himself mightily. Six months’ leave of absence was 
kindly granted by the trustees of the British Museum, and he 
left England for the continent. Hare, Mathias, and others did 
their best to make Italy agreeable to him, and his correspondence 
resumed somewhat of its ancient cheerfulness. He appears to 
have preferred Venice to either Florence, Rome, or Naples. He 
inspected libraries carefully, and noted from them what he con- 
sidered /acune in the British Museum. He returned home vid 
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Bavaria and Belgium. His little trip encouraged him to venture 
on a second in France in the ensuing year, in his summer holi- 
days. Charles Lamb was one of the first to welcome him back 
to England; but he had scarcely done so, ere poor Charles him- 
self died. He had borrowed of Cary, Phillips’s ‘“Theatrum An- 
glicanorum,” which was returned by Mr. Moxon, with the leaf 
folded down at the account of Sir Philip Sydney. On the receipt 
of it, Mr. Cary acknowledged it in the following lines :— 


‘So should it be, my gentle friend ; 
Thy leaf last closed at Sydney’s end. 
Thou too, like Sydney, wouldst have given 
The water, thirsting and near heaven ; 
Nay, were it wine, fill’d to the brim, 
Thou hadst look’d hard, but given, like him. 


And art thou mingled, then, among 

Those famous sons of ancient song ? 

And do they gather round, and praise 

Thy relish of their nobler lays ? 

Waxing in mirth to hear thee tell 

With what strange mortals thou didst dwell ? 

At thy quaint sallies more delighted, 

Than any’s long among them lighted ! 
’Tis done: and thou hast join’d a crew, 
To whom thy soul was justly due ; 
And yet I think, where’er thou be, 
They'll scarcely love thee more than we.”’ 

(vol. ii. p. 279.) 


He afterwards, at the request of Mr. Moxon, wrote his epitaph; 
and this same gentleman has lived to see the writer of that epi- 
taph expire, and to publish his last words. They have advanced 
to their future, are in it, and Mox-on will soon be the word given 
to Mr. Moxon, to whom, however, the lovers of poetry will natu- 
rally wish aspan of life at least ante-diluvian. How satisfacto 
to think on having published no line which, dying, he might wis 
to blot! The year 1835 saw our author again in Germany. The 
following sketch of Herman will be read with interest :— 


‘** After dinner, I called on Herman. He has lately lost his son, 
—drowned in swimming; but I was told he would have no objection 
to receiving a visit. He is rather spare, with great vivacity, and does 
not seem broken by age. He is very fond of riding, was booted and 
spurred, smoking his pipe iu a sort of undress. He spoke of Porson, 
almost with affection; said he was an ‘honest man, and loved the 
truth.’ He inquired after our English scholars, showed me a second 
volume of the ‘ Anecdota Greeca,’ which he had just received from 
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Cramer, and which I felt a little ashamed not to be acquainted with. 
We spoke of Pindar, after my giving him my translation. He said 
the last editor was ‘ Un homme malade, et un homme malade ne doit 
pas étre ]’éditeur d’un homme sain.’ I asked him about Thiersch’s 
translation: he said one could understand it with the Greek on the 
opposite page, but not without; that this was caused by his adherence 
to the Greek metres. So Voss has spoiled his first translation of the 
Odyssey, by endeavouring to adapt the metre more closely to the 
Greek. His version of the Iliad is objectionable on the same ac- 
count. He spoke of wishing to come to England, but was afraid of 
the expense, as he should like to stay some time, and to visit Oxford 
and Cambridge.” (vol. ii. p. 282.) 


Herman anxious to see Oxford and Cambridge, but without 
the means to do so! A severe attack of illness compelled a pre- 
cipitate return to England, where he spent the two following 
years in the routine of his official duty. In 1836 his father died, 
at the advanced age of eighty-nine. He had husbanded resources 
well, and this enabled him to provide for his family. This also 
enabled our author to retire with some degree of comfort from 
the British Museum, which a circumstance that had occurred 
rendered almost imperative. In the spring of 1837 the principal 
librarian, Mr. Baber, resigned his office. Mr. Cary was the next 
in succession, and according to ordinary practice would have suc- 
ceeded to the office. The Lord Chancellor, however, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, determined on passing him 
over, and appointed his subordinate, Mr. Panizzi, to the vacant 
place. This is the gentleman by whom the public has been fa- 
voured with a plan for a catalogue, which will be completed in 
about three generations after the present, ifit be then. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at first concurred with his co-trustees, but 
afterwards dissented. His Grace could not, however, alter the 
purpose of the other two, and an Italian was placed at the head 
of the British Museum, and over the head of one of our ablest 
British writers. We subjoin Mr. Cary’s remonstrance in full :— 


Letter to the Lord Chancellor. 
“My Lorp, 

“I cannot suffer the communication yesterday made to me 
by our secretary, of your having passed me by in the nomination to 
the vacant office of librarian, and appointed a subordinate officer 
over my head to reach me, without an immediate remonstrance 
against this disposal of your patronage. I have, for the course of 
eleven years, been constant in the discharge of irksome duties in this 
establishment ; and at a moment when I was told to expect the re- 
ward, never yet denied in this place to such claims, I find it snatehed 
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from me by yourself and the Speaker of the House of Commons, in 
the face of a recommendation from the other principal trustee, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the only one of the three who has been 
in the habit of attending here, and making himself acquainted with 
our proceedings. My repeated requests for a personal interview with 
your lordship were met by refusal, and a desire to communicate 
whatever I had to say by letter. Three letters which I addressed to 
you were met by silence. In the last of these letters I endeavoured 
to answer the objections which the Archbishop, with his usual huma- 
nity and consideration for the humblest of those who have any claim 
on his attention, had apprised me of as existing on the part of the 
other trustees. The objections were my age, and the general state of 
my health. My age, between sixty-four and sixty-five years, it was 
plain, might rather ask for me that alleviation of labour which, in 
this, as in many other public offices, is gained by promotion to a 
superior place, than call for a continuance of the same laborious em- 
ployment. My health, for the last four years, has been such as to 
allow me, with the interval of one fortnight only, to attend closely 
through every day to the business of my department. Before that 
time (and it was the only other instance of ill-health since I have 
been here) I had a severe illness, occasioned by domestic affliction, 
on account of which I was permitted to pass six months on the con- 
tinent ; and even that time was not wholly lost to the Museum, as I 
availed myself of the opportunity to inquire into the state and ma- 
nagement of the public libraries in most of the principal cities in 
Italy, where chiefly my time was spent. Lest, however, I should de- 
ceive myself as to the present state of my health, I thought it right 
to consult three medical men, who best knew the ailments I had been 
subject to. Their opinions I immediately laid before the Archbishop, 
and copies of them before yourself and the Speaker. They were 
unanimous as to my fitness, in point of health, for the place I soli- 
cited. On their testimonies, and on his own previous knowledge of 
my character and services, the Archbishop was pleased to declare his 
determination to appoint me, with the understanding, that if, at any 
future time, infirmity should render me unfit for my trust, 1 should 
resign it. 

“You, my Lord, and the Speaker, have refused to concur in the 
appointment, and have placed my subordinate officer, Mr. Panizzi, a 
foreigner, who has been here some years less than myself, over me, 
and at the head of our national library. 

‘“« Being convinced that, when the nomination to offices in the Bri- 
tish Museum was intrusted by the country to men themselves holding 
high offices in the state, it was on the implied condition that they 
would either acquit themselves of their duty by an attention to its 
internal management, or abstain from active interference if they were 
conscious of having given no such attention, I feel that I owe it not 
merely to myself, but to my fellow-countrymen, to protest against 
your present decision, to call publicly for an inquiry into the mode 
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in which my duty in the Museum has been performed, and into the 
particulars of what I have done, which may be ascertained by means 
of our monthly reports; and to demand for what reasons a person of 
an inferior station has been preferred to me, in opposition to the only 
one of the three nominators who regularly inspects the minutes of the 
establishment, and is at all likely to have an intimate and. accurate 
knowledge of its concerns, and to be capable of forming a just judg- 
ment respecting them. 


I am, my Lord, . 

Your obedient humble servant, 
(vol. ii. p. 276.) H. F. Cary.” 
The demand for an inquiry was, of course, unheeded. Trus- 
tees never do wrong. e think the three trustees of the Bri- 


tish Museum could ill satisfy the British public if called to 
account for appointing an Italian. So, however, it was; and the 
translator of Dante retreated before the bold and pushing Italian, 
on whose merits the public has since been considerably enlight- 
ened. Retirement was not rest to Mr. Cary. He edited forth- 
with a series of English Poets in a cheap form. Our readers 
will find this work noticed in vol. vii., p. 507, of this Review. 
We extract from this the following remarks on Coleridge :— 


“ He is superior, I think, to almost all our poets, except Spenser, 
in the deliciousness of his numbers. This charm results more from 
melody than measure, from a continuity of sweet sounds than from 
an apt division or skilful variation of them, There is no appearance 
of preparation, effort, or artifice; they rise or fall with his feelings 
like the unbidden breathings of an Zolian harp, from the deep into- 
nations of passion to the light skirmishes of fancy. 

“« On the generality of readers, it is to be feared, this is all so much 
thrown away. Rapidity of reading hinders attention to it. To enjoy 
the instrument, one had need be in some such happy Castle of Indo- 
lence as Thomson has placed it in. 

‘‘By Lamb, who conversed much with him in his youth, I was 
told that he fed himself on Collins, to whom, in his earlier pieces, 
he bears much resemblance. : 

“ He had little or no observation. What he saw or heard, left an 
impression on him, as it seemed, almost without his own conscious- 
ness, and was then taken up and transmuted into music or beauty by 
an internal alchymy, or tinted in the ethereal colours of an ever-active 
‘ imagination. 

‘‘He judges admirably in the abstract; but was below a common 
man when he came to compare and decide upon particulars.” 

(vol. ii. p. 299.) 


We consider the criticism on Lord Byron in this work, severe, 
and certainly not just to his varied merits, which we despair ever 
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to look on so combined again in one individual: and though the 
anti-Byronic spirit be somewhat in vogue, it is only so among 
those who never could, minutely even, approximate to his great- 
ness. It is deeply to be regretted that Mr. Cary never lived to 
ete his idea of writing ‘‘ Notices of Italian Poets,” for which 

e was so eminently qualified. He finished Pope at this period, 
and commenced Cowper. His life of Cowper exhibits unabated 
vigour; and the sadness of this writer was, we fear, too akin to 
his wounded spirit. The trustees, however, did one graceful act, 
—they recommended Mr. Cary to the government for a pension. 
This, however, was delayed for some time. He gave some offence 
in writing a sonnet in praise of Lord Durham when unfortunate, 
This displeased the party then in office; but Mr. Rogers took 
up the matter in the following highly-spirited and honourable 
letter to Lord Holland :— 


**My pear Lorp Hoiianp, 


“‘The more I reflect upon it, the more I am convinced it 
could not be; for a gentler, meeker spirit does not exist than Cary’s. 
He may write with warmth under a wrong impression; he may 
turn when he thinks himself trodden upon; but if ever I knew a 
man—and I have known Cary in all weathers—he cannot be what 
you say he was thought to be. 

‘* His case is a very cruel one. He laboured long in a subordinate 
place ; and, when a vacancy occurred, an under-servant was.put over 
his head. The measure was, perhaps, a just one—I cannot say it 
was not; but the reason could not be explained to him, though it 
was a reason to create an interest in every generous mind,—and he 

ave in his resignation. 

‘Well, there he was,—a man of great merit, great learning and 
genius, and, in his old age, without bread. Such, indeed, was his 
merit,—such his learning and genius,—such the cruelty of his case, 
that the trustees of the Museum went out of their way, opposite as 
most of them were to him in political sentiments, and recommended 
him as a proper object of bounty to the government,—and yet nothing 
has been done! 

‘* Was the Pension-list Committee averse to such pensions? Quite 
otherwise, as I am assured by Lord John Russell. 

“ But he has written a sonnet. What had not Montgomery done, 
when Sir Robert Peel gave him what he did? If Dryden and John- 
son were now alive, and pouring forth toryism or bigotry, would not 
I serve them if I could? Cary has now withdrawn his friendship 
from me. He thinks I was his enemy in this matter; but that shall 
not make me less anxious to render him any service in my power; 
but power I have none. Your’s ever, 


S. R. 
“ He is now slaving for the booksellers.” (vol. ii. p. 315.) 
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Lord Melbourne, in August 1841, granted him a pension of 
£200 per annum, nearly the last, certainly the best, of the closing 
acts of that Cabinet, which, to do it justice, has never proved 
insensible to the claims of literature. He was not, however, to 
be long a pensioner. In the summer of 1843 he first exhibited 
symptoms of declining health. His legs became affected with a 
slight purple eruption, the “purpura senilis,” which indicated 
the breaking-up of the constitution. He went to the sea, and 
was better. He commenced a correspondence with Mr. Lyell, 
and seems to have leant to his side in the well-known reformer- 
view of some passages in Dante entertained by that gentleman. 
Our views on this subject are expressed in an article on Dante, 
vol, iii. p. 28: we unhappily differ from both, as well as from 
Signor Rosetti. The malady continued, and the following lines 
on Sandgate are certainly elegant and feeling :-— 


«Tis sweet, upon this couch reclined, 
To hear the bellowing sea and wind, 
And see the waves their foaming snow 
Above the garden-paling throw. 
Howe’er they roar, howe’er they foam, 
They cannot harm this peaceful home : > 
The little flowers securely smile, ‘ 
And blend their customed scents the while ; 
Carnation pied and periwinkle, 
With many buds of golden twinkle, 
Geranium, ‘ pansy freak’d with jet,’ 
And the bee-haunted mignonette. 


But chief of all this shore the boast, 
Like myrtles on Italian coast, 

The bushy tamarisk is seen, 

With blossoms pink and tresses green, 
Shadowing each rock or grassy ledge 
That skirts the water’s murmuring edge. 


Here could I wish, so fate allow’d, 
No longer toiling through the crowd, 
Mine age in calm content to waste, 
And mix with ocean’s breath my last.”’ 
(vol. ii. p. 340.) 


He was enabled, on his return, to live to correct the last sheet 
of Dante. The last letter given is one to Mr. Lyell, and his last 
literary labours were on Pindar. His mental faculties remained 
unimpaired, but his bodily strength gave way. We extract the 
closing account of him from his son Francis, and the present bio- 
grapher of his father :— 
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«In the month of June,’ as my brother Francis, his constant at- 
tendant, informs me, ‘he took lodgings at West End, Hampstead, 
and afterwards at Willesden, from whence he drove into town every 
day, spending his mornings in London, and the evenings in the coun- 
try: this appeared to agree well with him, and he very much enjoyed 
the walks about the fields and lanes till about a fortnight before his 
death. Towards the end of July many little things happened to make 
us uneasy about him: he complained to William Price that his morn- 
ing’s occupation, which was at that time to prepare notes for a new 
edition of his translation of ‘ Pindar,’ disturbed his night’s rest. 
William prescribed for him, and recommended his seeing somebody 
else, if he did not get better after he left town. My father mentioned, 
only a few days before his death, his having had a sensation of suffo- 
cation, accompanied with violent palpitations, at various times during 
the last twelve months, from which he felt he could not recover, but 
which had left him as suddenly as they came. Still, till the last few 
days, he continued to drive to Willesden: he then yielded to my 
wish, that he should have medical advice, and, accordingly, con- 
sulted Skey, whose remedies relieved him for the time, and only the 
day before his death his general sprightliness and good-humour re- 
turned. The next morning he was so ill, that I went the first thing 
to Skey, in whose arms he died before ten o’clock.’ 

‘This happened on the 14th of August, 1844. His character I 
feel myself incompetent to draw; it is, however, plainly written in his 
own letters. His remains were laid beside those of Samuel Johnson, 
in Westminster Abbey, to which I would apply the words of his own 
favourite poet : (vol. ii. p. 347.) 
““Myxets wamraive topos.” 
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Art. III.—1. The Castle of Ehrenstein ; its Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal ; its Inhabitants, earthly and unearthly. By G. 
P. R. James, Esq., Author of “ Heidelberg,” ‘‘ The Step- 
Mother,” “ The Smuggler,” &c. &c. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1847. 


2. Azeth, the Egyptian. A Novel. London: Newby. . 1847. 


3. Cleveland; a Tale of the Catholic Church. London: Bent- 
ley. 1847. 


We have lately devoted our attention to Sir E. L. Bulwer, and 
have had great pleasure in tracing the improving tendencies of 
his mind, although we censured the general plan of the ‘ Lu- 
cretia.” He has, in our opinion, written a noble reply to much 
evil that has been uttered of him. With Sir E. we had to under- 
take the task of the apologist, and we did it freely; but with 
Mr. James, we rejoice in saying that not only does the tendency 
of his works improve the reader, and their beauty delight his 
fancy, but even the painful task of censure, drawn down by the 
faulty morality of a Balzac, a Sue, a Dumas, or occasionally even 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, ceases; and the more delightful one occupies 
its room, of Virtue made beautiful, by beautiful images, charac- 
ters, and descriptions. For many a year has the sceptre of the 
Wizard of the North been wielded by him. It may be not with 
that singular and varied power over all the elements of life; it 
possibly may be with less of the flower of that delicious poetry 
that marked the lively snatches in ‘‘ Waverley,” and other 
novels ; it may be with less finely-skilled antiquarian lore ; but 
it certainly has not been with inferior morality, nor with less of 
the preux chevalier’s loyalty and faithful love. He has, conse- 
quently, held a sway far less divided than that of Sir E. L. 
Bulwer, and is considered ‘‘a safe man in a family;” no small 
merit as the world runs at the present moment. The merits of 
Mr, James are not, however, simply as a romancer, and in fact 
the “ Richelieu,” the “ Philip Augustus,” and the ‘“ Mary of 
Burgundy,” are biographies rather than romances ; but his “ Life 
of the Black Prince,” his “‘ Charlemagne,” and a work now before 
us, “ The Life of Henri IV.,” establish very different grounds of 
estimation, and, in fact, Mr. James had received the office of 
Historiographer of England, and simply resigned it, because he 
considered that that office ought to be held in equal honour with 
the Historiographer of Scotland. It was not so. The one was 
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salaried, the other not; and Mr. James felt the national honour 
injured by the position, and resigned the office. In a deep 
acquaintance with the literature of France, Mr. James is not 
equalled in Great Britain. Her Memoir literature, that charm- 
ing portion of literary labours, no person knows better. The 
* Henri IV.” gives ample evidence of this. On the present occa- 
sion we shall simply deal with the latest of Mr. James’s novels. 
Few persons have read so faithfully and fully as the writer. ‘‘ The 
Gipsy,” “‘ Philip Masterman,” “The Forest Outlaws,” and the 
numerous other charming tales of love and chivalry with which 
this fascinating writer has kept us enthralled while reading; and 
only left us the regret to turn again upon the world, and find 
things far sadder and meaner than the beautiful imaginings con- 
jured up under his magic pencil. The “ Castle of Ehrenstein ” 
is to us, undoubtedly, if not the most charming, one of the most 
charming efforts of Mr. James. We trace in it no languor, but 
beautiful ease and pleasurable composition. It has been com- 
pared to the “ Castle of Otranto,” but unfairly; for, like Mrs. 
Radcliffe, James developes all his mysteries; whereas Horace 
Walpole tells you marvels, and leaves you to believe them or not 
as you may list. The author of “ Vathek” does the like, but 
in the Oriental tale we are prepared for the action of superior 
beings ; for the Deeve, the Afrit, and the Jin, and all that they 
do, as a matter of course, however astonishing, is perfectly na- 
tural to them. We do not, therefore, feel the injury to vraisem- 
blance in “ Vathek” or in “ Antar;” in which latter romance 
the hero, however, loses all interest by his superhuman strength 
and prowess. Modern times require such explanation, and the 
best novels now constructed are precisely those that embrace 
sufficient of the dark ages to exhibit their superstition and folly, 
and the stratagems played on credulity by the spirits that com- 
manded deeper insight into causes than they possessed. The 
tale before us opens with the passage of the hero (Ferdinand) 
through the halls of Ehrenstein, its vaults, and serfs’ burying- 
ground, on a visit to a monk, (Father George), a priest occupying 
a cell dependent on the neighbouring monastery dedicated to 
“Our Lady.” During this midnight adventure, much is done to 
test the courage of Ferdinand; and on his revealing his passion for 
the castle lord’s fair daughter (Adelaide) to the monk, he is encou- 
raged in his views upon her hand, and told that he is noble as 
herself in origin. The castle of Ehrenstein is peculiarly situated: 
from the supposed presence of ghosts, the banquet-hall is desert- 
ed, and the unearthly Black Huntsman, by a sort of Wildgrave 
legend, is supposed to hark on his hounds around it, with mena- 
cing gestures to its lord. Into one of these singular appearances 
VOL, IX.—NO. II. 2B 
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on the grounds of the castle, the lord of Ehrenstein inquires the 
next morning, and is only prevented from the investigation by 
the sudden intelligence of the arrival of a valued friend, the Count 
Frederic of Leiningen. The moody lord of Ehrenstein pro- 
ceeds to meet his ancient friend, and leaving Ferdinand in charge 
of the castle, gives him the opportunity of furtively making known 
his love to the Lady Adelaide, and of receiving hers in return. 
The following passage, to which this mutual acceptation is the 
key, is exquisitely delicate and true :— 


“« There are men who rise from’a low station to a throne; and it 
certainly must be a grand and triumphant sensation which they expe- 
rience, when first they sit in the seat of sovereignty and feel their 
brows pressed by the golden circlet of command, with the great objects 
of ambition all attained, the struggle up the steep ascent to power ac- 
complished, and the end reached for which they have fought, and 
laboured, and watched through many a weary day and night. But 
the exultation of that moment, great as it may be, is nothing to that 
which fills the heart of youth in the first moment of successful love. 
The new-throned usurper must be well nigh weary of repeated tri- 
umphs ; for the step to the throne is but the last of many a fatiguing 
foot-fall in the path of ambition. He, too, must foresee innumerable 
dangers and difficulties round ; for the experience of the past must 
teach him, that in his race there is no goal, that the prize is never 
really won, that he may have distanced all others, but that he must 
still run on. Notso with the lover in the early hours of his success ; 
his is the first step in the course of joy, and the brightest, because the 
first. Fresh from all the dreams of youth, it is to him the sweetest 
of realities ; unwearied with the bitter task of experience, he has the 
capability of enjoyment as well as the expectation of repose. The 
brightness of the present spreads a veil of misty light over all that is 
threatening in the future; and the well of sweet waters in the heart 
seems inexhaustible.” (vol. i. p. 85.) 


If the spirit of Love was not slow to exert his witchery in the 
castle, the idea of other and darker forms of the murdered dead 
possessed both the lord of Ehrenstein’s guilty heart, and also the 
minds of his knights and followers. The arrival of their noble 
guest, Count Frederic, necessitates the preparation of the haunted 
hall for a banquet-room. In conversation, incident to its apa! 
ration by the hands of the true lovers, the Lady Adelaide and 
Ferdinand, the Count, inquiring of Ferdinand the character of 
his dreams, gives this description of his own :— 


‘<¢ Mine were all bright.—‘ Would that mine had been so!’ an- 
swered the Count. ‘ But they were wild and whirling things, and— 
’tis no matter. And yet these undigested thoughts,’ he continued, 
after a short pause, ‘these fanciful nothings of the dreaming brain, 
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trouble us as much at the time as fierce realities —nay, perhaps more. 
I have suffered more bitterly, at times, in some dark vision of the night 
— yes, even in my corporeal frame,—than ever choking death itself 
could inflict. I cannot but think that there is a land to which the spi- 
rits of the sleeping travel for atime, and undergo a strange and wayward 
fate, till they are called back again. I’ve often fancied there must be 
such a place,—a kingdom of dreams, as it were, to which all the 
strange actions and thoughts of the world are sent as soon as done, 
as a sort of commodity or merchandise, and there are mingled up by 
some fantastic power with the productions of the land itself. There 
go the images of the dead, the voices that are lost upon the earth, the 
passionate loves and follies of our youth, the thirsty ambition of our 
manhood, the crimes and the temptations of all years, even the very 
thoughts of infancy, and there we find them all, when the spirit is 
summoned from the slumbering body to visit that strange country. 
Else how is it, that when we lie with darkness all around us, no sight, 
no sound, no scent, to wake up memory, things long forgotten, faces 
that no effort of the waking mind could call before the eye of fancy, 
voices that have long ceased to ring in the deafened ear of forgetful- 
ness, come upon us, all strong and vivid as reality; ay, even the 
feelings, also no longer suited to our state of being, totally dissonant 
to the condition of our corporeal frame or to our mental age,—such 
as the joys and pastimes of our early boyhood, and the prattled plea- 
sures of our baby days? Yet there they all are—bright as if in life, 
though strangely mixed with other wilder things, and cast into mad, 
impossible array. Last night it seemed as if every action of my life, 
charmed by some frantic Orpheus, danced around me in wild and 
grotesque forms—never pausing till I had leisure to taste one joy, or 
power to resist one pang. Wouldto Heaven I could bea boy again! 
and, with the knowledge of each act’s results, live over life anew. It 
would be a very different one.’” (vol. i. p. 142.) 


If such were the Count’s wish, the lovers more than realize it 
in their persons. Delighted with each other, possessed by a 
stronger spirit than superstition, the haunted hall to them is a 
bower of bliss; and in it, in their sweet task of wreathing it with 
flowers, many a gentle glance, soft word, and softer caress are 
given. They have, too, the aid, at a later period, of the giant 
smith of the castle, Franz Creussen, who for reasons best known 
to himself has also small fear of ghosts, assists them in the hang- 
ing of the festoons, and acquaints Ferdinand with the danger of 
his love position, which has not escaped the sight of Vulcan, some- 
what sharp from olden time as to the doings of Venus. He, 
however, proffers him his aid, with advice as to caution. The 
expected guest Count Frederic arrives, accompanied by, appa- 
rently, his jester, (Herr von Narren) (Fool Lord), a personage of 
no small importance in the issue; and a youth, Martin of Dill- 
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berg. They enter the banquet-hall, and the first startling ad- 
venture that befalls them is a burst of music, of an oriental 
character, all around them, and apparently from invisible musi- 
cians. On the health of the Count of Ehrenstein being proposed, 
a loud voice exclaims, ‘‘ Health to the dead!” The festivity is 
disturbed by this adventure, and gloom gathers over all. The 
hall is left to Ferdinand and the jester, who details to him, in 
enigmatic language, the horrors perpetrated by the present lord 
of Ehrenstein, and his treachery to his brother the previous lord, 
supposed to have perished in the Holy Land. The jester shows 
a@ most extraordinary acquaintance, for a stranger, with the 
vaults of the castle, into which he urges Ferdinand to descend. 
Here, to the astonishment of Ferdinand, he vows vengeance for 
the death of a serf, reported to have murdered his lord, but in 
reality faithful and true, and actually executed for that very 
fidelity, and of whom the fearful skeleton is chained to a pillar. 
Herr von Narren has also divined the love of Ferdinand and 
Adelaide, and informs the former of his knowledge of it. A 
predatory baron intercepts, at this portion of the narrative, some 
of the gold that was conveying for Count Frederic to Ehren-- 
stein; and to this worthy, Eppenfeld,—an admirably sketched 
character, Ferdinand is sent to demand restitution. Before, 
however, he quits Ehrenstein, he — to be at the monas- 
tery chapel to meet the Lady Adelaide, pursuant to the wish of 
the friar, George, between midnight and dawn. This he en- 
gages to effect by a rapid return. He bids fair not to realize 
this expectation, for the Baron of Eppenfeld seizes him and his 
followers, and imprisons all except two, who escape and commu- 
nicate to Franz Creussen, the smith, the news of the imprison- 
ment of Ferdinand. Franz has long arrived at the inference 
that the baron, and a few others, were better out of the world 
than in it, and determines, to his best ability, to realize this 
sagacious conclusion. He, consequently, sets heartily to work; 
and, by the aid of a troop at his command, for the smithy is sim- 
ply for the nonce, delivers Ferdinand, who returns to Ehrenstein, 
though late, yet in time to keep his EI with the lady 
and the monk. The next night is, however, fixed on for the 
meeting of the monk and the lovers. In the mean time the 
Baron of Eppenfeld has had a hot time of it, from the siege before 
his castle by the two counts, and this portion of the narrative is 
eminently characteristic and spirited. But while Mars was in 
the ascendant at Eppenfeld, Venus was culminant at Ehrenstein, 
and the lovers, Ferdinand and Adelaide, are united by Father 
George in holy matrimony. ‘The fair girl makes her lover pro- 
mise much, and this is a pretty picture of a woman’s wishes :— 
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“She made him promise a thousand things, too,—things that to 
him seemed strange and wild: that he would never willingly do 
aught that might break her heart,—that, if ever they were married, 
he would for one month—for one short, sweet month—do everything 
that she required. She made him promise—nay, she made him vow 
it, and he was inclined to engage largely for such sweet hopes as she 
held out; so that had a universe been at his command, and all the 
splendours of destiny within his reach, he would have given all, and 
more, for the bright vision that her words called up; and yet he 
somewhat laughed at her exactions, and gave his promise as play- 
fully as she seemed to speak. But she would have it seriously, she 
said, and made him vow it over and over again.” (vol. ii. p. 111.) 


The keen eye of jealousy had, however, tracked him, and the 
recreant traitor, Martin of Dillberg, imprisoned him in his room 
on his return from fair Adelaide’s chamber. He is freed by the 
soldiery from durance vile, and seeks to punish the traitor, whom 
he has discovered to have betrayed the treasure into the hands of 
the Baron von Eppenfeld, but he escapes. Martin of Dillberg, 
however, informs the Count of Ehrenstein of the loves of Ferdi- 
nand and Adelaide; and on the count summoning his daughter, 
she confesses herself married to her lover. By the aid of Father 
George she escapes from Ehrenstein, and is told that her lover 
shall rejoin her. Meantime, Martin of Dillberg has been ex- 
amined and condemned by the two noblemen in council, and, 
despite of the protest of the Count Leiningen, Ferdinand also, 
as the customary man or vassal of the lord of Ehrenstein, is, for 
marrying with his liege lady, sentenced to die. This accusation 
Ferdinand denies, and affirms his noble birth and independence 
of the lord of Ehrenstein. In those days, however, might over- 
came right, and he is imprisoned, with a view to his ultimate 
execution, From this dilemma he escapes, by the superior 
acquaintance of some friend with the passages leading to his 
prison. Meantime, the Lady Adelaide has suffered deeply from 
the fearful scenes to which she has been exposed, and these 
beautiful reflections are described as passing through the breast 
of the monk, Friar George, as he gazes on the lovely lady :— 


“ It was a lovely sight to look upon; and, for a moment, Father 
George paused and gazed with strange emotions. His heart, bound 
down by icy chains toa solitary unsocial life, yearned for a child like 
that. He asked himself,—lIs it well for man, in any class, in any 
state, to live alone ?—to cut himself off from the dearest, the highest, 
the holiest associations of our nature? Can he really feel and sym- 
pathize with human beings? Can he retain all the perceptions, all 
the qualities of the heart and mind, with which God first endowed 
him, to bless and to be blessed ? Is he, in the full sense of the word, 
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a man, if he do not exercise the rights and fulfil the duties of a man? 
To extinguish hope and aspiration, to shut out love and affection, to 
separate ourselves from joy and sorrow, to put an icy bar between 
our bosoms and every anxious feeling of our fellows—is this to live?” 
(vol. ii. p. 295.) 


Meantime, the Baron of Eppenfeld, who has been imprisoned at 
Ehrenstein by the connivance of the Jord of the castle, contrives to 
escape, but falls into the hands of the Black Huntsman, who inter- 
rogates him on several important points which bear on the mys- 
terious parentage of the youth Ferdinand. This latter personage 
sends a message into the castle of Ehrenstein to the count, to state 
that he is willing to abide the issue of his conduct before a com- 
caer tribunal, proyided the count submits to the same his own. 

n reply to this the count fixes a place, and names midnight as the 
hour oft rendezvous. Meantime, the confidential maid of the Lady 
Adelaide, Bertha, has, bya lucky accident, made the acquaint- 
ance of the emperor, and possessed him with much of what is 
passing among his vassals. The doings of these latter, especially 
the Count of Ehrenstein’s, have risen to such a point, that he is 
determined even to break the law of sanctuary to obtain his 
daughter. From this he is prevented by the arrival of Count 
Rudolph from the emperor. This nobleman, who has’ been 
brought to their assistance by the friendly friar, Father George, 
who has also seen the emperor on behalf of the lovers, relieves 
the preteen of the abbess and the nuns. A summons is 
served on the Count of Ehrenstein to appear before the emperor, 
to which he defers his answer. The hour of meeting with Fer- 
dinand arrives at the ruined chapel of Hardtenburg, and Count 
Frederic awaits there the arrival of the Count of Ehrenstein. 
Four knights on either side are brought as judges by the counts, 
and Ferdinand is summoned to appear before their tribunal ; this 
he does, also accompanied by four knights and retainers. The 
count makes his charge against Ferdinand, being his sworn re- 
tainer and customary man, for having seduced the affections of his 
daughter. Being pressed to show by what title he lived in the 
castle, rode with a band, and used arms, he replies, to the as- 
tonishment of the count, that he did so as his sovereign lord. 
He further communicates the somewhat disagreeable intelligence 
to him, that the retainers of Ehrenstein, who would have out- 
numbered and overpowered even the precaution taken by Count 
Frederick of a force of 300 men, are disarmed; and that the 
eastle of Ehrenstein, emptied of troops, is in other hands. Fer- 
dinand next charges him with the murder of his (Ferdinand’s) 
father and mother. Driven to desperation, the Count of Ehren- 
stein appeals to the emperor, who, to his astonishment, answers 
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the appeal in person. The unlucky presence of Franz Creussen 
as an evidence, together with the Baron of Eppenfeld, create 
appearances so suspicious, that the Count of nstein is or- 
dered to yield up his sword. A mark on the breast proves the 
birth of Ferdinand, and the nerves of the Count of Ehrenstein 
can sustain him no longer, and he falls into a swoon; on his 
recovery, the finding of the knights is against him, and Ferdi- 
nand is pronounced to be his sovereign lord. Ferdinand is 
immediately proclaimed as such, when his title is instantly chal- 
lenged by the jester, who, by a somewhat strong “ tour de 
force,” is discovered to be the supposed murdered Count Ferdi- 
nand. ‘The spirited manner in which he addresses his wretched 
guilty brother is so admirable, that we extract it. The Count 
William, the guilty count, exclaimed, on the announcement of 
hisname andrank, “ It is, it is my brother! Fool that I was, 
not to know him sooner!” 


“¢Fool that you were, indeed,’ replied his brother; ‘ for fool 
must be every man who takes not warnings repeatedly given. You 
have had every means; you have had every chance. When I could 
have struck you in the halls that you had taken from my son,—when 
I could have punished you at the board, where you had no right to 
sit but as a guest,—when I could have made you bow the head 
amongst the soldiery, where you had no place but as a vassal—I 
forbore, although I knew you to be perfidious, blood-stained, cruel! 
But yet I hoped that there might be some grace left,—that some re- 
deeming quality—some tardy repentance of error,—might give room 
for clemency,—might excuse, to my own heart, the traitor against 
my own life, the plotter against my child, the persecutor of my wife, 
the assassin of a faithful though humble friend. Yet here, even here, 
to the very last, no touch of remorse has shaken you,—no shame has 
found place in your bosom. When proofs, as clear as day, have esta- 
blished rights of another and your own guilt, you have resisted, with 
base and dishonourable subterfuges, the restitution of that to which 
you had no claim; and have striven to murder, with words, him 
whom your steel was impotent to reach. The day of mercy and 
tenderness is past: I have swept from my bosom every feeling of 
brotherly love—-every memory of youthful hours—all the linked ten- 
derness of young affections—all the sweet bonds of the early heart. 
I deal with you as traitor, khave, assassin,—false to your brother 
and your lord; and henceforth, from me, hope neither grace, nor 
favour, nor compassion. Not as you have done to others will I do 
to you; but, with the stern and rigid arm of impartial justice, I will 
strike at proved crimes and wickedness unrepented. My lord the 
emperor,’ he continued, rising, ‘I have usurped this seat too long, 
and crave your gracious pardon; but at your hands I demand this 
man, my vassal and my liegeman, whom I formerly called brother, to 
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deal with him, in my court, according as justice shall determine ; 
and justice he shall have, even to the uttermost jot, according to the 
laws and customs of the nobles of this realm.’ ” (vol. iii. p. 247.) 


Adelaide, his daughter, appears suddenly, and intercedes for 
her father, calling on her husband. Inexorable to the entreaty 
of his son, from the guilty character of his brother, another in- 
tercessor comes forward, the wife of the count himself. To her 
he cedes his guilty brother. The whole party then leave for the 
castle of Ehrenstein, when the count explains, in the following 


language, the numerous appearances of apparitions, as commonly 
supposed :— 


“** Ay,’ said the count, ‘it is of those private passages I was about 
to speak. You must know, my dear child, that when the old castle 
was pulled down, some two hundred years ago, and a new one built 
in its place, a famous architect was employed, who did not live to see 
his whole designs completed, but was buried under one of the cham- 
bers, where his tomb now stands. His son continued the work to a 
conclusion, and the plans have never been made known to any but the 
lord of this castle and his eldest son. Ere long, I will lead Ferdinand 
through the whole of the building, and will show him the map thereof, 
which lies in a niche of the architect's tomb. Suffice it to say,, that 
the whole of this vast structure, solid as it seems, and solid as it indéed 
is, in reality is double; there is as much beneath the surface of the 
rock asabove it. Every wall has its passage ; between the ceiling of 
one chamber and the floor of another are rooms, and halls, and stair- 
cases ; and there is no part in the whole inhabited portion of the castle 
of Ehrenstein that I could not reach without showing myself to one 
mortal eye, of all those who are moving about in the clear and open 
day. The great exteni of the building, the masses of its towers and 
walls, the cornices and mouldings, the buttresses and turrets, conceal 
all the contrivances which were resorted to in its construction. No 
eye gazing on it from without asks, ‘ With what chamber communi- 
cates that loophole ?’ or, ‘ Why is there so great a space between one 
range of windows andanother?’ All is in such good keeping, that all 
seems natural and ordinary ; and by means of these rooms and pas- 
sages, you and yours have been surrounded for the last five years, 
when you thought yourselves most alone, by a body of men, daily 
increasing, who, at a word, would have seized the castle in their 
rightful lord’s name. Such were the circumstances when I myself 
arrived: I soon gathered, from what I heard, that the old hall had 
been deserted, on account of rumours of apparitions, and, having 
held frequent communication with my friends here after my libera- 
tion, I easily divined the cause. More information, however, was 
required, and that information I gained when I undertook to watch 
in this hall with you, my son. From that moment my course was 
determined, my path clear, I suffered events to take their course, 
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but added numerous warnings to my brother to soften his heart, to 
awaken remorse, and to induce him to do right, without a struggle, 
when: the moment came. In your own secret marriage, my dear 
children, I acquiesced, from feelings I cannot well define nor describe. 
First, if ever there was one who won upon the heart at first sight, it 
is this dear girl; and next, there was in my bosom a vague unwil- 
lingness to strike the very blow I meditated, a lingering anxiety for 
some excuse to pardon and forget. I gladly seized that which was 
offered me ; and however watchful and ready to step in and save my 
child, should need be, yet I was not displeased to see him somewhat 
tried by difficult circumstances, ere the day of his fortunes became 
unclouded and serene. You may now range the events and their 
causes easily for yourselves, for I have explained all that is needful 
to the right understanding of the past.’” (vol. iii. p. 287.) 


The Count William repents, and leads a godly life; the lovers 
are, of course, happy. Bertha marries a page of the emperor, 
and the sun sets pleasantly on the turrets of Ehrenstein, which, 
disenchanted from apparitions, becomes a goodly hall for cheerful 
spirits. To the last the interest is well sustained, and the mate- 
rials well put together. The charm of Mr, James consists greatly 
in the exquisite order and arrangement of his plot, which has 
scarcely any hiatus or defect. Improbable things under his hand 
wear an aspect of probability; and certainly the present novel, 
*“* The Castle of Ehrenstein,” gives full earnest of many a rich 
successor, demonstrating as it does unimpaired vigour, and even 
increased energy. 


Rarely has it fallen to our lot to peruse a more extraordinary 
book than the one next in order before us. We have read it, how- 
veer, with very mingled feelings. It is not a work on which we wish 
to speak harshly ; it is one we wish that we could have commended 
unreservedly : it is, undoubtedly, a production of great and irre- 
gular power, that with better direction and holier concentration, 
would have given us simply the pleasant task of unqualified 

raise. It opens with the fall of the angel Sohaik for earthly 
eee scliie that the tears of the brightest of the starry seraphs, 
Zamiyad, could not win to herself from the darksome earth. 
We have then Earth and Egypt introduced. Amasis, high priest 
of Amun, is the first character presented to sight. Amasis may 
be considered as the Ariman of the work, and Azeth, his neo- 

hyte, as the Oromasdes. The following description will convey 
both his character and appearance :— 


‘‘ He looked like the impersonation of the genius of his religion as 
he moved through the colossal hall of the temple,—dark, mysterious, 
beautiful, yet unloved ; for, notwithstanding his nobleness of exte- 
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rior, there was a hidden spirit, from which most men instinctively 
shrank, that, like a spectre looming through the twilight, blackened 
where it stood. In the cup of the fairest, in the kiss of the sweetest 
flower, may lurk death; and so the soul’s worst poisons often hide 
beneath the most lovely gifts of mind, and person, and embodiments. 
Yet the union of Beauty and Evil is one of the unfathomable myste- 
ries of life-—one of nature’s contradictions.” (vol. i. p. 7.) 


The first interview described, is between him and Chebron the 
scribe, whom he employs to obtain for him mysterious secrets by 
chemical art, and who promises him the elixir of Immortality, 
and also prepares poisons for him of the subtlest character. The 
scene is well imagined, but Amasis betrays his own views with 
infinitely less subtlety than we are given to expect, from the art- 
ful nature of his general character. His next interview is with 
the young disciple Azeth, who is about to become initiated in 
the mysteries of Egypt. Azeth is one with whom the angels of 
the spheres he had left are represented as holding distant col- 
loquy; but the once bright angel is so obscured in the man, that 
he has but a man's heart, and less than a man’s heart for the in- 
vestigation of truth. He is unconscious of his former angel life, 
and Amasis misleads him in every attempt to recover the lost 
truth to which dim instincts lead him. his is very beautifully 
imagined, but still lacks more careful delineation. The wavering 
of the double nature is well expressed in these lines,— 


**The boy looked up on the starry heavens, and they seemed to 
whisper to him, very faint and low, but audibly, ‘ Trust not the priest! 
his words, though sweet, are the nets of death!’ But the one was 
palpable, the other merely spiritual: and sense weaves a stronger 
bond for the soul than can the material. Amasis read his thoughts, 
and instantly changed his tone and manner into one more befitting 
his saintly guide. ‘I see what is passing in thy mind, dear Azeth,’ 
he began very gently, and with almost sadness; ‘I see that thy 
heart is shrinking from thy teacher with dread and horror at his 
words. I was wrong. I confess it; for I spoke to the uncleansed, 
as I should have spoken only to the purified spirit. The language of 
humanity can produce but earthly images to the gross and dim-eyed ; 
palpable and sensuous to the enlightened, spiritual, and passionless. 
In picturing celestial delights, words painting carnal pleasures must 
perforce be used. These are all we know: and from what we see and 
feel, can we alone draw language and symbols. Those who attempt 
a supernatural phraseology for supernatural things, but fall into the 
deep pit of folly. Thou canst not deify man, nor make his under- 
standing infinite, and capable of grasping infinity. Into the small and 
broken cup thou canst not gather all the waters of the ocean, nor 
enclose the whole surrounding air in the fowler’s net. And yet far- 
ther: to this language, which has so much shocked thee, because I, 
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as man, spoke man-like, and not god-like, belong two meanings,— 
one, the hidden, for the pure; the other, the audible, for the impure. 
Blame not me that thou art of the latter! Blame not me that the 
secret accents are unheard by thee, and that thou knowest only the 
sensual! When I spoke to thee, I believed it was to one whom the 
gods had deigned to enlighten; at the least so far that their inter- 
preter might be understood! I did not know that thou wert a stran- 
ger to them, and deaf to their words. Henceforth 1 shall converse with 
thee as with any other] of the ignorant herd, nor startle thy foolish 
soul again with the misinterpreted words of wisdom,’” (vol. i. p. 58.) 


After this we are introduced to the king of Egypt, Sethos, 
and his daughter, Nitocris. The description of this princess, 
whose character is admirably conceived and supported, we ap- 
pend:— 

* A glossy length of hair fell in numerous plaits over the neck of 
Nitocris, with chains of gold, and large beads of emeralds and ame- 
thysts strung in loops, and small bands of seed pearls twined amongst 
them. Upon her forehead was set the regal asp—a fitting fillet for the 
jetty !uxuriance which it confined. In the folds of this royal diadem 
bloomed a white lotus-flower, whose hue contrasted with the deep 
sable of her long tresses. Her richly-worked vest was closed to the 
throat, and there fastened with a gem, whose price was near a king’s 
ransom. On her graceful arms glittered bracelets of that lithe, pure 
gold, which fastens without hook or clasp from its own flexibility 
alone; some had small bells hanging loosely from them,.while others 
were merely broad bands, plainly worked. Her dark blue dress, 
shaded by the gauzy veil of her white upper garment, of the so-much 
renowned ‘ woven air,’ hung on her tall and finely-moulded form in 
graceful folds, and its heaven-like hue accorded well with the seeming 
of its wearer; from beneath the fringed hem glanced her light feet, 
with their polished ankles covered with a net-work of party-coloured 
laces, securing her gorgeous sandal, that glittered with gold and 
silver wire. Her large eyes, black as night, and bright as the stars 
of the sky, looked out from their long lashes like young flowers half 
hidden by their leaves ; the lids were tinged with the black powder, 
which was in use among the daughters of Khemi, and which added a 
great lustre to their beauty. It lent a languishing expression, which 

elonged to the gentle melancholy of her nature, while i¢ deepened 
the shade which the thick fringes cast on her pale cheek.” (vol. i. 
p- 78.) 


Sethos, is a priest-king, a very Numa, but less merciful; and 
by his attachment to the priestly, has disgusted the military body 
in Egypt. His dominions are invaded by Sennacherib the As- 
syrian, and only a very weak and inconsiderable portion of his 
people side with their king. Amasis also foments, by every 
possible artifice, revolt. Even Psammetichus his fan-bearer, or 
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in other words, chief warrior, though the lover of Nitocris, held 
himself aloof from his cause, from the degradation offered to the 
nobles and military order which had been the policy of Sethos. 
He remonstrates in vain on the king’s injudicious policy, and the 
king is represented as one of the priests, and not one of the body 
fully possessed with the art and mystery of it, as Amasis is. 
Psammetichus is a noble character, one who stands by his order, 
and whom even Nitocris cannot alter by love from strict honour 
and faith to that order. Taia her confidante, a prettily con- 
ceived character, leads Psammetichus to Nitocris. On their way 
they encounter the mysterious dwarf of Memphis, Tathlit, in our 
opinion one of the worst drawn, and most unnatural characters 
in the work. He is, however, friendly to Psammetichus, and does 
not denounce the secret interview with Nitocris. The lovers meet, 
and the strife between love and duty is beautifully marked. We 
are next introduced to three dancing Theban girls, at whose rooms ~ 
suitors for their favour appear in two of the soldiery, Zminis 
and Misapbris, their lovers, Chebron the scribe, and a Chinese. 
The introduction of this foreigner is a very questionable point 
of history. Up to the present time, no one has ever read of a 
Chinese that ever deigned to enlarge the experiences of the 
celestial land by travel amid other nations. His character 4nd 
description of the habits of the “‘ flowery land” are correctly 
given, and he is one between whom and Amasis there has long 
existed a sort of masonic intelligence. Bocchoris, a spendthrift 
noble, is also a visitor to the young Thebans, of whom more 
anon. The investiture of-Osorchon, a young Arab warrior, 
with the honors abandoned by Psammetichus, leads to the fol- 
lowing description of the Hierophant. 


“ Last of the train came the Hierophant, or chief pontiff, in the 
gorgeous robes of sacrifice ; his neck and arms glittering with orna- 
ments, and his dress heavy with gold and embroidery. In his breast 
he carried the mystic jar filled with the water of the Nile, and Hier- 
aphors followed with loaves of bread. He wore the leopard-skin 
mantle, the exclusive garment of the high-priest and the monarch; 
and he had likewise that peculiar badge reserved only for him, and 
for the princes of the blood-royal, the lock of hair descending on 
one side, and looped up behind his ear. The Hierophant was an old 
man of a wonderfully holy and intellectual countenance. There was 
a purity in it, even brighter than the purity of a woman, heavenly— 
angelic—in its undimmed clearness. It awed the boldest gazer to 
meet those mild sinless eyes, whose very love—whose very pity— 
abashed more than the sternest rebuke of a more imperfect nature. 
To the man on whose head is imprest the image of a greater glory 
than is here, will every where be found revelations of that glory and 
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anti-types of that image. God—the Amen—the Life—speaks not by 
one word alone, nor is his presence in one place alone. The tempest, 
and the song of the lark—the giant rock, immoveable in its moun- 
tain bed, and the tender bud,—so tender that the butterfly’s wing 
weighs it to the earth,—alike are books, where, written in different 
ways, but speaking the same word, stand recorded tidings of the 
Everlasting. And surely He, there told of, will not condemn his 
children, when they too speak in many and stronger tongues the one 
same beautiful speech of Worship! The Father, who has created 
life and loveliness in endless varieties—who has given one voice to 
the grasshopper and another to the eaglet-—who has clothed the rose 
in crimson and the lily in snow—who has bestowed on the mountain, 
torrent and rock, and on the valley, verdure and flowers—who has 
made the northman and the south brothers, though so different,— 
He will not demand from all hearts the same form of prayer,—He 
will not deny the word of nature, which tells that uniformity is not 
one of the requirements of the Lord of the universe. From all things 
that have life are demanded worship and love; yet they may be 
shown in ways varying one from the other. From all men is de- 
manded religion—the worship of a Higher,—the earnest, unceasing 
endeavours to resemble that Higher as the Idea is impressed on the 
heart ; but the way in which each man endeavours, will never be 
deemed sinful because it differs from the way of his brother man. 
Truth is not the one small radius of the circle: rather it is the centre 
from which all the radii proceed, and into which they all converge.” 
(vol. i. p. 249.) 


As for this Pantheistic effusion, we own we think lowlier of 
the writer that could pen it than we could wish. A Word, that 
lives in intelligence while Egypt is chaotic darkness, has told us 
that the created life is never to be deemed as other than wholly 
distinct from the Creator. It has nothing of Him, however 
beautiful, that approximates to the high glory of the Creator of 
spirits. He has marked his law by his own hand, and set a 
curse on the worshippers of terrene images of Him. He is one 
to be fronted only by the soul, one of whom the monad idea is 
to remain ever distinct from aught else, and fidelity to this one 
idea, adherence to this as the saving principle of intellectual 
being, equally its preservation and its exaltation, is the onl 
method to attain in hereafter to the Aides of eternity. There is 
no apology offerable for the idolater. Truth as yet has never. 
been so dimmed, in the conscience, as not to let in this one light 
introductory to all others. The gifted lady to whom we owe 
the pleasure of reading this beautiful book, is not aware that 
its chiefest ideal charm arises from a Christianity in portions 
of it, that lends it all its glory; and her angel visions, and 
her young neophyte Azeth, and the other high characters in it, 
have only interest from their approximation to the ideal, that 
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in other words, chief warrior, though the lover of Nitocris, held 
himself aloof from his cause, from the degradation offered to the 
nobles and military order which had been the policy of Sethos. 
He remonstrates in vain on the king’s injudicious policy, and the 
king is represented as one of the priests, and not one of the body 
fully possessed with the art and mystery of it, as Amasis is. 
Psammetichus is a noble character, one who stands by his order, 
and whom even Nitocris cannot alter by love from strict honour 
and faith to that order. Taia her confidante, a prettily con- 
ceived character, leads Psammetichus to Nitocris. On their way 
they encounter the mysterious dwarf of Memphis, Tathlit, in our 
opinion one of the worst drawn, and most unnatural characters 
in the work. He is, however, friendly to Psammetichus, and does 
not denounce the secret interview with Nitocris. The lovers meet, 
and the strife between love and duty is beautifully marked. We 
are next introduced to three dancing Theban girls, at whose rooms 
suitors for their favour appear in two of the soldiery, Zminis 
and Misapbris, their lovers, Chebron the scribe, and a Chinese. 
The introduction of this foreigner is a very questionable point 
of history. Up to the present time, no one has ever read of a 
Chinese that ever deigned to enlarge the experiences of the 
celestial land by travel amid other nations. His character 4nd 
description of the habits of the “ flowery land” are correctly 
given, and he is one between whom and Amasis there has long 
existed a sort of masonic intelligence. Bocchoris, a spendthrift 
noble, is also a visitor to the young Thebans, of whom more 
anon. The investiture of “Osorchon, a young Arab warrior, 
with the honors abandoned by Psammetichus, leads to the fol- 
lowing description of the Hierophant. 


«« Last of the train came the Hierophant, or chief pontiff, in the 
gorgeous robes of sacrifice ; his neck and arms glittering with orna- 
ments, and his dress heavy with gold and embroidery. In his breast 
he carried the mystic jar filled with the water of the Nile, and Hier- 
aphors followed with loaves of bread. He wore the leopard-skin 
mantle, the exclusive garment of the high-priest and the monarch ; 
and he had likewise that peculiar badge reserved only for him, and 
for the princes of the blood-royal, the lock of hair descending on 
one side, and looped up behind his ear. The Hierophant was an old 
man of a wonderfully holy and intellectual countenance. There was 
a purity in it, even brighter than the purity of a woman, heavenly— 
angelic—in its undimmed clearness. It awed the boldest gazer to 
meet those mild sinless eyes, whose very love—whose very pity— 
abashed more than the sternest rebuke of a more imperfect nature. 
To the man on whose head is imprest the image of a greater glory 
than is here, will every where be found revelations of that glory and 
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anti-types of that image. God—the Amen—the Life—speaks not by 
one word alone, nor is his presence in one place alone. The tempest, 
and the song of the lark-—the giant rock, immoveable in its moun- 
tain bed, and the tender bud,—so tender that the butterfly’s wing 
weighs it to the earth,—alike are books, where, written in different 
ways, but speaking the same word, stand recorded tidings of the 
Everlasting. And surely He, there told of, will not condemn his 
children, when they too speak in many and stronger tongues the one 
same beautiful speech of Worship! The Father, who has created 
life and loveliness in endless varieties—who has given one voice to 
the grasshopper and another to the eaglet-—who has clothed the rose 
in crimson and the lily in snow—who has bestowed on the mountain, 
torrent and rock, and on the valley, verdure and flowers—who has 
made the northman and the south brothers, though so different,— 
He will not demand from all hearts the same form of prayer,—He 
will not deny the word of nature, which tells that uniformity is not 
one of the requirements of the Lord of the universe. From all things 
that have life are demanded worship and love; yet they may be 
shown in ways varying one from the other. From all men is de- 
manded religion—the worship of a Higher,—the earnest, unceasing 
endeavours to resemble that Higher as the Idea is impressed on the 
heart ; but the way in which each man endeavours, will never be 
deemed sinful because it differs from the way of his brother man. 
Truth is not the one small radius of the circle: rather it is the centre 
from which all the radii proceed, and into which they all converge.” 
(vol. i. p. 249.) 


As for this Pantheistic effusion, we own we think lowlier of 
the writer that could pen it than we could wish. A Word, that 
lives in intelligence while Egypt is chaotic darkness, has told us 
that the created life is never to be deemed as other than wholly 
distinct from the Creator. It has nothing of Him, however 
beautiful, that approximates to the high glory of the Creator of 
spirits. He has marked his law by his own hand, and set a 
curse on the worshippers of terrene images of Him. He is one 
to be fronted only by the soul, one of whom the monad idea is 
to remain ever distinct from aught else, and fidelity to this one 
idea, adherence to this-as the saving principle of intellectual 
being, equally its preservation and its exaltation, is the onl 
method to attain in hereafter to the Aides of eternity. There is 
no apology offerable for the idolater. Truth as yet has never. 
been so dimmed, in the conscience, as not to let in this one light 
introductory to all others. The gifted lady to whom we owe 
the pleasure of reading this beautiful book, is not aware that 
its chiefest ideal charm arises from a Christianity in portions 
of it, that lends it all its glory; and her angel visions, and 
her young neophyte Azeth, and the other high characters in it, 
have only interest from their approximation to the ideal, that 
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dimmed the Platonic, but which the master of Plato by the pure 
force of perfect reason, had the grace to anticipate as of pro- 
bable arrival. There is not a feminine loveliness that does not 
thence arise, not a manly judgment that has not its origin there ; 
not a saintly thought, nor an angel vision that has not there 
its home. Amenophis is the high-priest of Memphis, and he 
and Nitocris, as priestess of Isis, and Sethos invest Osor- 
chon with his honours. The Apis receives the proffered cake 
from the king’s hand, and he is satisfied that success is before 
him. We next accompany Amasis to the apartment of Lysinoe, 
his Ishmaelite slave. We extract a portion of the description 
of it, to show the powers of the writer. 


“ Lamps of glass from Memphis, or else of that beautiful pottery 
which rivalled the loveliness of stone or spar, were also on the 
gilded tables, or set higher up in niches within the walls. Some 
were of a faint rose hue, with their translucent brightness softened by 
artificial dimness; and others were dazzling with the brilliancy of 
the colours, and the varied and elegant devices painted on them. 
Couches of every luxurious shape were about ; made either of foreign 
woods but partially gilded, or blazing entirely of burnished gold. 
And rugs, like the sacred cushions, were spread as a resting-place for 
those whose limbs loved such repose. Round the walls of the chding 
bers, or standing between the columns, like bright porteresses inviting 
to welcome, were statues of marble or rose-coloured porphyry, which 
had never been cut by the formal Egyptian chisel, but had been 
secretly brought from other countries,—from the countries of the 
impure Hellenes, and the patient worshippers of the fire-god in the 
lonely mountains of Iran, and from the land of the Buddhist by the 
Ganges. But they were statues for the poet, not the philosopher; the 
lover, not the devotee. Except on the walls and roof, not a religious 
sentence or allusion was visible. But these were covered with paint- 
ings and sculptures, expressive of various priestly myths. Isis, with 
her wings guarding her consort-brother, the impersonation of wo- 
man’s protecting though confiding love ; or with the beautiful Florus 
in her mother’s arms; or Nofre-Atmoo springing from the leafy 
Persea-tree, and pouring blessings on the human souls below, as if 
to teach the power and holiness of beauty; or Neith, the noble and 
chaste queen; or Athyr, the seductive, the darling of all hearts ;— 
such gentle themes as these did the stone-leaved tablets speak of. 
The chambers, originally intended for some secret service of the 
temple, had been converted by Amasis into his own private halls of 
delight. And as he believed that he alone knew of the various springs 
in the concealed doors which led to them, he felt secure in the enjoy- 
ment of the forbidden luxuries which he had heaped up there with 
such lavish profusion. And Lysinoé, the Ishmaelite slave, was the 
queen of all. If such the casket, what must be the gem?” (vol. i. 
p. 312.) 
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The description of Lysonoé is not less attractive than her 
dwelling. 

“A young girl of slight but perfectly-moulded form, was kneeling 
before the unclosed window. Her head was laid on her small hands; 
and her face was hidden within a mass of heavy gold-brown hair, 
which fell like a veil over her polished neck and bosom. Her skin 
was fairer than that of the daughters of Egypt; and her eyes, of a 
dark deep blue, such as was never seen among the truly Eastern 
people, had not their languid, voluptuous glance, but were expres- 
sive of more thought, energy, and purity. Though she was one of 
the daughters of the Ishmaelite, yet there was something in her appear- 
ance that would have spoken a different parentage, or at least a 
mixed descent. Too fair for the tented dweller of Arabia, yet too 
warm for the chill western sky, she seemed to have been formed only 
to centre in herself the beauties of both hemispheres, Her white 
dress of foreign shape was wrapped closely round her : part was left 
trailing on the ground, to serve as a hood or veil, as she so pleased. 
Round her waist was a broad girdle of dark blue stone, engraven 
with strange characters, and gemmed with smal] golden stars. Her 
feet were bare, but partly shaded by the fringe of her garment, 
which gave a greater lustre to them, as upturned they lay, like sweet 
buds of the red lotus, on the ground. The naked arms were devoid 
of ornament ; and one small chain of thin golden plates, whose end 
was concealed in her bosom, was the only ornament she wore, ex- 
cepting the girdle which cinctured her graceful form. A lute of 
seven strings was thrown beside her,—the chords broken: and a 
chaplet of withered acacia blossoms, torn into shreds, lay near. The 
girl was weeping.” (vol. i, p. 315.) 

Though Amasis has surrounded the captive slave with every 
grace, elegance, and luxury, he has not won his way to one 
fond caress. Her person and her heart are both her own. 
He has confined the maid in person, but not been able to chain 
her affections. Sprung from a race of kings, she ever feels 
herself in all, save captivity, his equal. Repelled in all his 
offers of love, Amasis leaves her, but a concealed friend tells 


her to send a ring to Psammetichus: this concealed friend is the . 


dwarf of Memphis.. : 

We now pass to Azeth, the disciple, who has much misgiving as 
to the oath which the powerful influence of Amasis over his mind 
has extorted from him. The most uuskilful treatment of this work 
is certainly shown in the description of this portion of the cha- 
racter of Azeth; and, singular to say, in a work of great merit, 
(which we also review in the present number,) ‘‘ Cleveland,” 
there is an equal failure in the description of the Roman 
Catholic neophyte. The falsehoods of both systems are well 
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shown in each of these works on the Old and New World; but 
they both singularly omit the results of the pure truth. In 
‘* Cleveland,” however, the judgment of the writer is not deve- 
loped on any thing; but in this work the lady has, we think 
somewhat lucklessly, shown only her own inaptitude of reli- 
gious conception. “ Azeth seeks all solutions of difficulties from 
Amasis; but the latter cares little for more than to render him, 
as himself, above the meaner superstitions, and a disbeliever in 
the very doctrines he inculcates. But he drops the mask unad- 
visedly in denying the existence of sin, and in counselling Azeth 
to voluptuous pleasures. The pure mind of the neophyte revolts 
from this idea, and he charges the false priest with sin. Ama- 
sis artfully evades the accusation. But in their argument it is 
false as asserted by Amasis, that the Israelite has denied immor- 
tality. It is perfectly deducible from the Pentateuch. It is 
further untrue, that the senses are more accurate than the ideas ; 
for the ideas master the senses, and detect their errors daily and 
hourly. This life in the universe, this Pantheism, is like Owen- 
ism, an allowance of a sensorium in the universe, but denying it 
to be matter or mind. We should be glad to know, then, what 
it may be? Future punishment, also, is given as the fixed 
belief of Egypt’s Hierophants in every obelisk, tomb, and pillar. 
The eternal distinction of deeds shines no where more resplen- 
dent than in the faith of ancient Egypt, so that Amasis holds 
not either the secret or the outward belief of his people. 

The issue, of course, to this epicurean system is, “ eat, drink, 
and be merry ;” and Amasis promises to lead him to scenes of 
sensual luxury, further promising a beatific vision. He then per- 
forms a kind of magnetizing charm on the senses of his dis- 
ciple, and leaves him in the mysteries of somnambulic Mes- 
merism. Yet Amasis could not control the better spirit of the 
youth, for the form of his visioned love came down to him, and 
wept over him, and faint, faint as the tinkle of the hyacinth’s bell, 
she whispered,—* Azeth, hold fast by thy faith in the One 
. Father, by thy faith inthe Pure Love.” Some animated scenes, 
in which Amasis speeds on the revolt against his king, and a 
meeting and exchange of vows of friendship between the Arab, 
Osorchon, and his fair countrywoman Lysinoe, unhappily de- 
tected by Amasis, follow. A beautiful scene, in which Psam- 
metichus cheers Nitocris, and receives the promise of her deep 
love, follows; and on his quitting the palace he is accosted by 
Areia, the Arab mother of Lysinoé. Her daughter had been 
originally the captive of Psammetichus, and had vanished un- 
known to Psammetichus from his hold. 
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The mysterious dwarf Tathlyt also appears, and seems to know 
the Arab mother. The Hall of Pleasure of Amasis awakens the 
youthful feelings of Azeth, and really would lead any one to 
imagine that the fair authoress had banqueted with Cleopatra. 
After a scene of revelry well worthy of Sardanapalus, the youth 
sees Lysinoé, who has been brought by Amasis to sone 
the Angel of the Star. His exclamations on the long lost form 
restored again to his senses, are extremely beautiful :— 


‘«¢ Angel !——beautiful !—beloved! Hast thou at last appeared to my 
sight? Oh, thou glorious and bright one! . . . worshipped long in 
dreams and visions, . . . loved through sorrows, joys,—ay, even 
through temptations, and weakness, and sin, . . . adored in child- 
hood as mother, in youth as goddess, and beloved at once, . . . oh, 
leave me not again! . . . leave me not again! Take my spirit with 
thee, if earth be too gross for thy dwelling! Slay me on thy bosom, 
if my mortal arms may not enfold thee; and let my soul wander by 
thy side, until the Great Age returns again, to sever me from thee for 
another weary life of humanity. Angel! beloved! hear my prayer. 
Let me clasp thee to my heart, though thy heavenly glory slay me as 
I look!’ And with a ery the boy rushed from the circle, and threw 
himself towards the throne. But his longing arms grasped at va- 
cancy, and he fell stunned against the wall.” (vol. ii, p. 298.) 


Lysinoé performs the mission of a bright spirit ; and Azeth is 
yet again restored to a superior feeling. After this, we are in- 
troduced to by far the worst conceived character in the book, 
Edwy the Druid, who has come to consult Amasis. He and a 
Chinese philosopher have made a league with Amasis, who wishes 
to shake all popular beliefs, and to come to esoteric revelation 
only. He says on this subject :— 


*¢ A lofty and a grand speculation, O Amasis! but nigh impossible 
in practice! The Queen of Heaven,—Fo,—and the mystic Three, 
must still be our ereed ; thy monstrous brute-gods, thine; the sanc- 
tity of the oak-temple, the holiness of themselyes, and the worship of 
Ceridwen, that of the Druid. The sacrifice to Belus, and to Mylitta, 
the dove of the universe, must the Babylonian teach; while the 
Northman speaks of Valhall, and the Arabian points to his stars, 
naming them the gods of Ormuzd.” (vol. ii. p. 404.) 


Their interview is broken in upon by Chebron the scribe, who 
gives Amasis a phial. The priest had lost Lysinoé, by secret 
means, on the night of her appearance to Azeth: he again reco- 
vers her, though wounded by the brutality of Chebron, after this 
interview. The next points, opening the third volume, contain 
the trials of Azeth as an Hermesian philosopher. Amasis has 
wrought his juggling so well, that he imagines Amun-Ra himself 
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has been visible to him; but he is undeceived by Lysinoé, with 
whom he escapes to Memphis by the aid of Tathlyt the dwarf. 
Meanwhile Sennacherib and Sethos have met, and victory ap- 

ears certain over the miserable herdsmen Egyptians and their 

ing; but Psammetichus has made a charge ae camp of Sen- 
nacherib, aided wy irhakah, and the Assyrian is compelled 
to retreat before him. The relieved garrison of Pelusium fur- 
ther bursts out in sallies to aid Psammetichus. A complete tri- 
umph is the result, and Sennacherib quits Egypt; Amasis vows 
revenge on the parties who have betrayed him, and holds a 
meeting at the base of the great pyramid with Edwy the Druid 
and the Chinese on philosophic subjects. This conference is 
not very amicable. Edwy and Amasis are in direct opposition 
to each other, the Briton being wholly opposed to the Pantheist. 
It is interrupted, before the Chinese delivers his sentiments, by 
the arrival of Chebron, who summons Amasis to appear before 
the king to account for his doings, and also the foreign sages, to 
give a reason for their aap ary Amasis resists the summons, 
and wounds Chebron, who, thinking to recover himself from the 
agonies of dissolution, tastes his own drink of immortality, and 
finds it death. But a stronger hand is near, and Psammetichus 
appears, and Amasis yields himself, but with dignity, determined 
to make the most of what he terms outrage on a high pontiff of 
Thebes. He appears before Sethos, stabs Tathlyt, who attempts 
to enforce the order of the king to secure him, but proceeds of 
his own accord to prison, He escapes thence, after having made 
Azeth vow to administer a draught to Sethos. By virtue of his 
oath of obedience to him, he is bound to respect this in things 
harmless, and he assures him that it does not affect life. Sethos, 
after various explanations, receives Psammetichus, the preserver 
of his crown, into favour, and gives him the hand of Nitocris. 
Edwy recovers Areia, his Arab wife, whom the Druid had de- 
serted, and finds himself father to Osorchon and Lysinoé. Tathlyt 
also resumes his Druid robes, for he is likewise a Briton. While 
this is proceeding, Amasis has, on his enlargement, contrived to 
take special vengeance on the traitors who had betrayed him as 
well as their country, by blowing Bocchoris and the other con- 
spirators to pieces, by means of a contrivance something similar 
to a detonating powder. Even Captain Warner and Lord Dun- 
donald might take a lesson from the concentrated powers of 
destruction of the Egyptian. He determines, in the force of a 
strong will, to beve thie king even in his palace. Here he 
encounters the dying Lysinoé, who has lived in the hope of the 
love of Psammetichus, sees that given to Nitocris, and has no 
refuge but in death. While in the presence of the king who 
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calls for drink, he orders Azeth to give it him. Confused, for 
Amasis appears to have a sort of electric effect on all present, 
which is admirably described, Azeth tenders the cup with the 
mixture; but a glance at Amasis soon showed him, by the change 
of figure of the priest, that it was evil to do so, and he dashes the 
cup to the ground. The potency of the spell is lost, and Amasis 
is in despair. It has been prophesied of him that he should sink 
by the weakness of his accomplices, and he begins to find it work- 
ing. He returns to his prison; and here Lysinoé comes to libe- 
rate him. He has unfortunately, in his previous exit from the 
cell, removed the secret staircase beneath a trap-door that leads 
to the river’s bed: by this his own escape is cut off, and it 
proves the death of Lysinoe; for she approaches it, and sinks 
into the fearful chasm down to the river. Azeth, who had 
swooned in the presence of the king from excessive emotion 
of overwrought feeling, is addressed by the high-priest in these 
words :— ; 

** «The God, the One speaks to thee,’ said Amenophis; but so low 
as to be heard only of Azeth. ‘ Thou hast learnt that truth, my son.’ 

‘¢ «What truth?’ he asked faintly. ‘The hidden meaning of the 
mysteries : that there is but one God and but one garb,—the garb of 
the universe ; that though all men frame a different shape, there is 
but one form of truth enshrined in the intention, and manifest through 
worship? Is it so?’ 

* «This is truth,’ said the boy, with sudden energy: . one God, 
one faith, one reality ; and now know I why my soul was darkened— 
because I looked on the form, and thought not of the spirit ; because 
I listened to the words, and heeded not the voice; because I cared for 
the difference of the manifestation, and thought not of the oneness of 
the Creator! Lo! the hour has come when the bonds of my soul are 
unloosed—the hour which sets me free: and as I speak, what heavy 
burden is removed—what mighty spell dissolved?’ he added, rising 
and looking wildly around. 

«* « My lord !’ cried a priest, hurrying in with pale looks, ‘ the hier- 
ophant hath passed away! We looked for him, and nought but ashes 
burnt by the fire were left where he stood. A yawning grave—a 
murdered maid—the charred cinders of a godlike man ;—this is the 
tale of which that prison cell speaks !’ 

‘“‘ «The form of my temptation hath passed,—the shape of my sin 
hath fled,’ said Azeth ; and then he fell back, his face turned upward 
to the sky. 

sts Raixe him,’ exclaimed the king, as he hurried forward. 

*¢ Amenophis took him in his arms, whispering below his breath, 
‘He is dead!’ ” (vol. iii. p. 37.) 

His mortal pilgrimage over, Azeth is again an angel, and re- 
ceived among his brother-spirits, and to the arms of Zamiyad the 
2c2 
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Beautiful. There is some dimness in the detail of this mortal 
and angelic connexion. We could easily point out many wide 
discrepancies between history and the circumstances of the tale, 
many impossibilities of plot, many false pieces of ratiocination, 
many a paragraph which later life will cause this lady to efface. 
But we wish her to work well and nobly; to clear up her intel- 
lect from the Scripture, which alone can give the light to spirits 
like her own; not to think Christianity a revelation of deith in- 
vention and doubtful meaning, but a revelation that meets by its 
own self-expansion all the rising force of intellect, all the ever- 
varying appetencies of man, supplying all the pabulum, the soul- 
food, that the spirit needs. There is a wonderful knowledge in this 
book of ancient Egypt, though more from Greek than Egyptian 
sources—knowledge most rare for a female writer to attain, yet 
somewhat dangerous to venture on, unballasted by deeper learn- 
ing than falls to woman’s share. Hence, where the teacher is as- 
sumed, where the prophet speaks, where the energumene works, 
there is most absolute failure. The great end to which the tale 
arrives is somewhat dim, since it does not show that matter and 
mind are distinct, but makes them one and the same. Matter is 
operated on by mind, but never becomes mind; in truth, cannot 
do so; nor can it ever be in rule with mind. The omnipresence 
of God, though over all, in all, and through all, is yet distinct 
from all. The all is not his garment; it is not a robe meet for 
him: the whole speaks not his voice ; it is distinct from the whole. 
His name is not the universe, but the Lord of it. His manifes- 
tation is not nature only, that is but his work,—one portion of 
his manifestation. Mind,—the Word; this is his chiefest manifes- 
tation, for by it he made nature. He is self-existent. The mate- 
rial world is not so. A little reading of Clarke on the Attributes, 
or a few English divines, would clear up much that is mystic, not 
from her power but her weakness, to this lady’s intellect. But still 
we wish her good success, and may congratulate her on her initia- 
tion. Hereafter we shall mark more strongly faults that now win 
their way by opposing beauties, and fair criticism shows invariably 
much gentleness to a first work: but if the future evince many 
serious blemishes that affect the present work, not even the face 
of Maut “the beautiful” will preserve her from the dread judg- 
ment of her “ assessors.” She is now, like all of us, approaching 
the region of the ‘‘ Amenti.” She must undergo much transmi- 
gration ere she attain a perfect form, ere the lotus-inhabiting 
genii rise favouring to her; and she must shun transmigration 
into meaner forms, and further remember that there lies still be- 
fore her the meanest shape of all,—* the slave of the servant of 
sin,” the typhon of evil. ‘‘ Thou art weighed in the balance, and 
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found wanting,” will be the word of a mightier than Osiris, or 
even the prophet-seer of Israel. 


To the above novels, one sound in all church principles, the 
other verging on latitudinarianism, we add a third on Roman Ca- 
tholicism. It is in every respect a very remarkable work, and 
has puzzled inconceivably aaa Sapriage since they are not 
enabled to get from it the side which the writer himself takes, or 
his opinion, save circumstantially on the great issue. Henry 
Cleveland, from whom the tale derives its name, is the only son 
of a gentleman of ancient family, possessed of small property in 
the south of England. His family have been Romanists from 
ancient periods, Jacobites with the Stuarts, and of course opposed 
to the house of Hanover. Henry Cleveland takes orders in that 
church, and devotes himself to its interest. His father dies, and 
his mother lives in quiet retirement in London, to effect which 
object for her, Cleveland sells his small estate. He then travels, 
and becomes one of the leading stars of that priesthood. On the 
continent, in 1815, he meets with Cecil Milner, the son of a De- 
vonshire clergyman. Educated for the church, Milner is hearty 
in her cause. He is also clever, amiable, interesting, and hand- 
some. Introduced to Cleveland, they naturally enter on the one 
question to them,—the claims of the two churches :— 


‘* «Our means of instruction and comfort are peculiarly suited to 
the weakness and necessities of the nature which we seek to exalt. 
What other Church can assure the dying of their safety? what 
other Church can offer itself as a rock of ages for the sinking sinner 
to cling to in his last hour ?’ 

‘« «What other Church would dare to do so?’ inquired Milner. 

“<«¢ We only use the privilege of the acknowledged Church of 
Christ,’ said Cleveland. ‘If we indeed believe in our salvation as 
belonging to the one true Church, we surely are entitled to proclaim 
pardon to those who seek it through the appointed means!’ 

‘« « Yes,’ replied Milner. ‘ But that is different from a positive 
individual assurance. It appears to me that your Church has put 
herself one step too near the eternal throne, and seeks to act the part 
of a visible second Providence.’ - 

“* And has this not been the promise attached to the works of 
the true Apostolic church,’ said Cleveland,‘ to shew forth his 
power, until the great day of her Lord’s coming? Do you then be- 
lieve that the Church was sent forth on her pilgrimage through a 
world lying in wickedness to tremble, to fall—to lie down never to 
rise again—the truth to depart from her, and herself to be split into 
a thousand miserable factions? I tell you, no. The Ancient of 
Days she is,—great type of her Author and Finisher. In wrath he has 
hidden his face for a little time, but with everlasting kindness will he 
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remember her. We have had sins to expiate, and heavily have they 
been avenged ; still the incense of many prayers is rising daily, 
nightly, and hourly, for the restoration of our power and might. We 
wait the Lord’s time, till He shall turn the hearts of the disobedient, 
and gather together the lost sheep into the fold they so unhappily 
left.’ ” (p. 19.) 


This passage is an illustration of the general line of disputation ; 
but Milner is never, to our mind, placed in the right position. 
He has here the best of the argument certainly; but he does not 
exhibit the whole Anglo-Catholic argument. He might meet 
Cleveland safely on the absolution question, and he scarce does 
so; and this is afterwards still more apparent as the tale pro- 
ceeds. They part, and Milner soon after becomes curate to his 
father. We pass on to the year 1816, in which we are introduced 
to Mrs. Trafford, a widow lady, whose maiden name was Morti- 
mer, and whose only brother, Philip Mortimer, having made an 
early and imprudent marriage, quitted England for India, after 
the sale of his estate, and died in Calcutta in 1815. He left a 
widow, and one child eight years old, Helen Mortimer. The 
widow and this child arrive in England destitute, helpless, friend- 
less, and the poor mother dying. There were only two persons 
to whom she could apply in Let need, and these were Mrs. Traf- 
ford, her sister-in-law, a Protestant, and Mrs. Cleveland, her 
aunt, a Roman Catholic. Religious predilections led her to 
apply first to the last, (Cleveland’s mi ny Received by her, 
however, in an uncongenial spirit, she sends for Mrs. Trafford, 
consigns her child to her care, stipulating for her education in the 
Roman Catholic faith, and dies. She had further requested that 
Cleveland might see thechild on his return to England. Mrs. Traf- 
ford, in pursuance of this portion of her duty, calls on Mrs. Cleve- 
land, requesting that Helen may pay her an annual visit, which, 
after some demur, is agreed to. Helen unhappily is brought up, 
not as well as she might have been, but as well as circum- 
stances enabled Mrs. Trafford to do so, who became her instruc- 
tress. The consequence is, that she knows no foreign language, 
gets no field of view, narrows into the smallest intellectual com- 
pass, but enlarges in the imaginative faculties. Her Roman Ca- 
tholic books are all on which she has to give scope to her powers 
of thought, and the acquaintance of Mrs. Trafford is, of course, 
with older people than herself. She lives, however, at Elmswood, 
in the tranquil and pleasant neighbourhood of Windsor forest. 
She attains the age of didens, and at this most ductile period for 
the imagination to fasten on its ultimate object, and to cling to 
it with youthful tenacity, Cleveland comes to England, and visits 
her at Elmswood. The impression produced by the first distin- 
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guished man she has seen, is singularly vivid on Helen. Cleve- 
land thinks her “ nearly a heathen, totally ignorant, very warm- 
hearted, interesting, gentle, and one who had been so neglected, 
that her mind was ready to receive any strong impression which 
it might be worth his while to make upon it.” He had won im- 
mensely on her mind; his word cleared the dark passage; he 
spoke of earnest belief, duty, sanctification, hourly serving God, 
glory on the devout, the especial privileges of the Roman Catho- 
lic. An invitation comes from her relative, Mrs. Cleveland, which 
is accepted, and she goes there. Mrs. Cleveland finds her neces- 
sary to her comfort, and her house becomes her home. Here, by 
reading and study in the one train only, Cleveland gains a com- 
plete ascendency over her mind. Her friends are few, confined 
to one family, the Trevelyans, the daughters of a barrister, of 
whom the eldest, Frances, becomes the especial friend of Helen. 
She is a Protestant. The following conversation, as illustrative 
of the points of dispute on celibacy and churchmanship, are 
curious :— 


** «] fancy that, in spite of what you asserted so strongly, the life 
of a clergyman’s wife must be a very happy one. I think,’ she said 
half laughing, ‘ I should like, myself, thus to enter into holy orders, 
for so I really consider it. It is my beau ideal of a perfectly happy 
life.’ 

‘¢¢ Then, I’m sure, I don’t agree with you,’ said Miss Mortimer. 
‘I think that the advocation of marriage with the life of a priest 
lowers our view of the Church and its members. I would have the 
clergy set apart from the cares, the more earthly anxieties, of this 
world. Much less selfish it must make them; and how much 
more imposing is their situation, when raised above the common, 
worrying, petty cares of the world! Their influence becomes in such 
a case much more irresistible. It is impossible to refuse placing im- 
plicit confidence in a man of God, set especially apart to obtain, and 
hold, and keep that power which is delegated to him for our good.’ 

“« ¢ Implicit confidence in any one human. being is what I cannot 
comprehend,’ said Miss Trevelyan ; ‘ and I do not believe such over- 
weening power is good, either for those who wield, or for such as 
submit to it.’ ; 2 

«« «But if the individual be a member of the Church of Christ, and 
endowed with the gifts of sanctity and excellence besides?’ inquired 
Miss Mortimer. 

“‘ We are all equally members of that Church,’ said Miss Trevel- 

an. ‘Some administer—some receive. I have often thought,’ she 
added, ‘that we require to be more impressed than we are with a 
sense of the unity of the service of clergy and laity. It is, I think, 
dangerous thus to divide our responsibilitiés,—placing all command 
on one side, all obedience on the other.’ 
“But the duty of ‘cultivating a humble and teachable spirit!’ said 
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Miss Mortimer. ‘ Ah! if vou knew what it is to lay down in peace 
your own will, your own ways, your own thoughts, and feel how 
simple, child-like obedience tends to safety and happiness !’ 

“** Such submission of mind and soul,’ replied Miss Trevelyan, 
‘if felt with respect to our Creator, is indeed the source of perfect 
peace; but no earthly image must venture to stand between our souls 
and our God.’ 

‘« * An intercessor és necessary,’ said Miss Mortimer, anxiously. 

** « Yes, one indeed! But that is provided in the great mystery 
of the Trinity in Unity,’ replied Miss Trevelyan, solemnly. 

*** Oh! there we agree, of course. But I—we require a more 
tangible type of our hope. Now, what can be amore manifest show- 
ing forth of that hope than our Church, as a body, having the 
undoubted power to absolve—to assure—to pardon—to punish—to 
bless? On the doctrine of her infallibility she stands as on the 
rock of ages. It is, it must be, the special distinguishing mark of 
the one true Church—‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ 


Yes, for ever,’ she added earnestly, almost speaking to herself.’ ” 
(p. 61.) 


Here again we might complain that the argument is left half- 
closed on the Anglo-Catholic side, since no one denies that in 
fundamentals the Church must be infallible ; but the infallibility 
must be the Scripture infallibility only, and not a ministerial. 
The influence of Cleveland deepens on her mind, and is well de- 
scribed in the following lines. The “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a book 


of her youth, she represents as strongly affecting her mind, and 
adds,— 


‘«¢ « Thus my heart was filled, Mr. Cleveland, with the awful long- 
ing to know more clearly what I was—what I might be; what was, 
indeed, the straight gate, the narrow way. The Beauty of Holiness I 
longed to worship. I felt the influence, but knew not the way to ap- 
proach worthily. Like one haunted by the * phantom of a song,’ I 
longed to join; but I knew not the words. You unfolded them to 
me, Mr. Cleveland—you have led me thus far—and,’ she added, her 
eyes filling with tears of graceful love, ‘I hope so to live and die, 
with you always near me.’ 

«« « Cleveland was stooping down near the lamp; he bent his head 
still lower over the paper he was folding, and said,— 

«¢ And what, if you perhaps you may marry, Miss Mortimer ?’ 

“1? Never!’ she replied. ‘No, Mr. Cleveland, I never could 
be so happy as here. I shall never marry.’ ”’ (p. 66.) 





The soul of Cleveland is fixed on this girl; and this little inci- 
dent proves the danger of trusting youthful ladies too far with 
the solitary man, the priest of the Roman Catholic communion. 
If they love, they love him; and even a Cleveland cannot but re- 
ciprocate this love. He leaves for the continent, and his absence 
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introduces another personage to the eye of Helen,—the Milner 
spoken of above. She meets him at the Trevelyans’, and is sur- 
rised at the beauty of his head and face, and the exquisite me- 
ody of his voice. That night she thought less on Cleveland, and 
more on Milner. Milner accommodates himself to her feelings 
with intuitive delicacy. He is, however, forced to quit London, 
and so for the time his influence ceases, but it is accidentally re- 
newed by a request, on the part of the Trevelyans, that Helen 
will join them at a relative’s seat in Devonshire. She accepts 
the invitation, and learns that Milner is the vicar of their parish 
church. She is induced, even though in terror, to attend divine 
service at his church. She listens, is pleased,—struck by the 
beautiful simplicity of Milner; but closes her eyes, bends down 
her head, tries not to listen, for fear of heresy. Milner was 
hourly gaining influence upon her, and the agony of their oppo- 
site sentiments in religious matters strikes her like a knell. 
Cleveland has enabled her to accomplish herself in music, and she 
does wonders on the heart of Milner by an air of Cherubini. He 
is not, however, insensible to the difficulties of their antagonistic 
osition; but the amiability of his nature leads him to hope that 
his love may yet be requited by their union. He, however, 
avoids her; and the love that she feels for him is far beyond 
any other feeling at the instant rising to her soul. Milner writes 
to her, to tell her of his love: she receives his expressions of re- 
gret, that until the religious difference be removed he cannot 
marry her, but enjoys the satisfaction of learning that she pos- 
sesses full power over his heart. The visit terminates, and she 
returns to Mrs. Cleveland, her heart another’s; and Cleveland is 
not slow to discover the change. He penetrates the secret, and 
tells her she must not marry, both for the sake of Milner and 
herself, and he might have added, himself. She promises obe- 
dience. Poor girl! the mystic barrier was one she felt disposed to 
burst. Milner excluded from salvation !—Herself! The thought 
was horrible. The preaching of Cleveland—learned, powerful, 
emphatic, and when erroneous, undiscovered bya simple girl—had 
its weight. She, however, sinks under the conflicting principles, 
and is taken by the Clevelands’ to the sea. fuaniaet ate so 
long in the ascendant, wanes by his necessary absence from her 
side. Before he quits her, he takes a remarkable farewell :— 


«¢ « Promise me, at least,’ he said, after some minutes’ silence— 
‘promise me you will not let any influence act upon you in my 
absence. I trust to your honour, to your truth, to hold this promise 
sacred. I have toiled—prayed—prayed. I have spent hours of 
prayer in your behalf. You will not play me false, now—now —after 
we have spent together so many happy hours of confidence and ever- 
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lasting affection. You are the centre round which cling all the 
earthly interests of my life. I found you my nearest by the ties of 
blood, left alone, deserted, ignorant. I claimed you as mine; you 
have been the thought and charge of my mind for years now. To 
make you happy in this world, blessed in that to come, is the most 
earnest desire of my heart. I have no fear for you, if you are true to 
yourself and faithful to the promise you have given me not to allow 
your principles, your convictions, unworthily to sink beneath the 
spells of earthly feeling. This remember, that ‘the time is short.’ 
You stand on the right path that leads to peace here, and eternal life 
hereafter. It is at your own peril that you will dare to forsake it. 
Think of me when I am gone, for there is no other:that has more 
your interest at heart, whose prayers will ascend more unceasingly for 
your welfare.’ ’’ (p. 153.) 


She returns to town, learns that Milner is ill, possibly dying, 
betrays her long-hidden love by fainting at the news of this intel- 
ligence from Frances Trevelyan, and continues to join her commu- 
nion, and not the Roman Catholic form of worship. Her friend 
Frances writes to Milner, to tell him that Miss Mortimer had, to 
all intents and purposes, joined the Protestant church. Milner 
thanks her, and writes to Helen, who receives a letter from Cleve- 
land at the same instant that the one arrived from Milner. The 
natural feelings win their way over the ascetic, and she read§ 
Milner first. She seeks only freedom from Cleveland, smothers 
all feeling but love, and determines on the one step—her mar- 
riage with Milner. She answers Milner, professes herself a Pro- 
testant, and vows him the meek submission of a useful, devout, 
and active life. She would leave all, and follow him. Milner 
communicates to Cleveland their intended marriage. The news 
of it is dreadful to him, and tears, unwonted moisture from 
his eyes, bedewed the cheeks of Cleveland. He returns to Eng- 
land to prevent her marriage. Her own mingled feelings are 
well described on her visit to Westminster Abbey with Milner :— 


* The vibration of the organ’s tones, fluttering in the air like a 
mighty spirit seeking to free itself and rise above the soft echoes of 
the chaunted Amen—the white-robed choristers—the stained glass 
windows,—the whole scene before her recalled the memory of her 
own Church—of Cleveland; and his name, even only pronounced 
mentally, sent over her soul a darkening dread like coming judgment, 
which she in vain tried to argue against. The very skies and sun 
for her seemed to change their brightness when she thought of seeing 
him again. ‘ But I never shall, I never will!’ she repeated often to 
herself at such times. She looked at Cecil at the moment she had 
thought of Cleveland. His eyes were bent on his book. How 
calm, how manly, how simple his devotion! Yet she felt Milner 
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was no more than a fellow-worshipper. Cleveland had stood on the 
pedestal raised by the Church above the rest of the world. To him 
she could look up as one to shield her soul from some share of its 
responsibility ; for Milner, much as she adored, much as she loved 
him as one of the excellent of the earth, she felt as one who did not 
imagine him invested with any of the mysterious power she believed 
Cleveland to hold over her. 

‘* At this instant she felt her soul, so to speak, turned adrift. Cle- 
veland and his Church she had wilfully left. Milner did not offer 
the immediate positive aid and shelter she expected. She did not 
dare utter a prayer. She remained with her hands clasped, her heart 
full of a momentary desperation. She looked up in Milner’s face— 
he was sitting opposite to her—and those calm, loving eyes fell upon 
hers, with the steadiest security of an affection untroubled by re- 
morse and doubt. 

‘“* Her heart was smitten by the peaceful, gentle confidence of his 
expression. ‘Ah, Heaven! Cecil—my Cecil—I am treacherous to 
you—to all—to myself most, I believe.’ ” (p. 176.) | 


Yet has she in Milner one on whom, had not ascetic devotion 
early narrowed her mind, she might have reposed safely for here 
and hereafter :— 


«The Roman Church,’ said Milner, ‘ has virtue in herself still, 
light to shed on the way ; and there are most noble, singular exam- 
ples of surpassing sanctity within her boundaries. She can raise 
herself to meet the aspiring energies of the most holy and devoted ; 
she can lower herself to the meanest offices of hypocrisy and double 
dealing. The truth alone is not in her. The leaven of lies, covered 
and overpowered sometimes by the excellence of peculiar cases, still 
shows itself when it meets with unworthy professors and ministers of 
her grace. Crime there is, I deny not, amongst ourselves; but it is 
the sin of an individual, not the combination of that individual with 
the doctrines he has the power of teaching and inculcating. The 
worship of saints, in the hands of one a harmless remembrance of the 
blessed who have gone before, becomes in the hands of another a 
pure idolatry. The possibility of such changes becomes not the faith 
that descends from ‘the Father of light, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.’ ” . (p. 180.) 


And that is the point in question. Protestant wickedness 
there may be, Romanist wickedness there may be, but the pure 
catholic spirit of Protestantism is essentially distinct from the 
jesuitry that pleads, “ we may do evil that good may come.” 
The wickedness of nepotic Bishops, as another illustration, is 
perfectly aloof from any corruption in the Church itself ;.it is but 
a corruption of the man, Cleveland. sees her, he attempts to 
shake her resolution, he produces a powerful effect on her feel- 
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ings; but she remains true to her promise to Milner. . We ex- 
tract his words :— 


““* Here I have come—to find—to save—at least to warn you. 
The one you love to your own everlasting loss is, I believe, amiable, 
gentle, of pure life, of good intentions. On him I pass not judgment 
when I speak to you. But to you, uniting with him is a deadly sin. 
What does it entail on you ?—a life separate from the ordinances of 
God, the rejection of the mercies, the privileges you held once. You 
trample under foot all you once held sacred : worse, far worse—that, 
I defy you to deny! you still hold sacred. You wander away from 
the path marked out for you into a weary wilderness, with none to 
guide, to uphold, to enlighten, beyond the miserable observances of 
the duties and charities of life. The religion, of which your future 
husband is a minister, professes not, does not dare assume the 
pore of binding and loosing to all eternity: the very affectation of 

umility proves her weakness, She cannot stand on the immutable 
rock of ages, and call aloud on a perishing world, ‘Come to me and 
be ye saved.’ Helen, once more I implore you to return to safety, 
happiness, and heaven. Oh, God! when I think of you thus setting 
forth gay and careless on the road of eternal death, my heart recoils 
from the misery I see before you. Now is the moment to stop—now 
is the only day of salvation.’ ”’ (p. 188.) 


She marries Milner, joins him in his visits to the sick—his 
errands of love and mercy; but the ascetic principle still re- 
mained so strong, that she ati for more than Milner’s simple 
and pure religion could give her. She longed for the priestly 
assumption of Cleveland. Milner assumed not the high tone of 
the Romish Church. The full assurance of the power to bind, 
to loose, to remit sins, to soothe the sinner’s soul, Milner thought 
the unseen office of the Spirit of God. He was a noble teacher, 
but not a dispenser of grace. The only weakness of Milner is 
unfortunately in the very point where it tells most against him, 
—he scarce assumes, or but faintly wields those powers his 
own Church allows him; for it is the undoubted office of the 
Church to absolve penitent sin absolutely, and not conditionally. 
Unhappily, also, the tendencies of Helen are fearfully brought 
forward by the sudden death of the elegant, young, and fashion- 
able Lady Arrandale, with whom she and her husband are on a 
visit. She determines to write to Cleveland, to require from 
him whether she might be considered safe in adhering mentally, 
and not openly, to the Roman Catholic church. Cleveland tri- 
umphs in his turn, and determines on a relentless course. She 
may attend service at Ellesmere, but is openly to profess Ro- 
manism, to communicate only in that Church; she is to insist on 
her unborn child being baptized in the Roman ritual, and has 
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to tell Milner the state of her mind. To such a pitch of indeli- 
cacy does the Roman Catholic communication with ladies allow 
unmarried priests to proceed! She is delivered of a child,—is 
nearly dying. Milner returns only to be made more unhappy on 
her convalescence. She communicates to Milner her orders 
from Cleveland ; they are met indignantly, and Milner insists on 
their parting. Stung to the heart, he is determined to renew no 
fresh ties between them; he points to the child as the first and 
the last. Helen sinks at his feet, withered and reduced to no- 
thing, when the wife and the mother enter into the lists against 
asceticism. Milner placed before her, not in the light most 
likely to allure, but, as he considered, to convince her, the great 
truths of his Church: 


‘* He traced out the principal causes of their differences. She 
clung to full confession,—full, immediate absolution. Such might she 
procure by faith and prayer; not indeed through the mystical words 
from the mouth of a human being on the same level as herself, but 
through the Spirit that, like ‘ the wind, bloweth where it listeth, and 
no man can tell by the sound thereof whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth.’ Her idolatrous reverence for the one infallible Church (such 
he called it), was a delusion cherished by the pride of man, for the 
edifice he himself had built: ‘ to the King immortal, invisible,’ alone 
belonged that grandest attribute of divinity. 

‘‘ The visionary idea she had of salvation only within one mysterious 
barrier, he said, was one of the most cruel devices to enforce willing, 
slavish adherence, to a Church originally pure, now, corrupted and 
defiled by her selfishness and rapacity, It was temporal power she 
sought, though not for the sakes of the souls of men. The holiness, 
the unearthly sanctity of some of her brightest ornaments, was no 
argument in her favour. She could suit herself to all tastes and cha- 
racters—rise to heaven, sink to hell. The leaven of truth made her 
as dangerous as her lies. The seclusion, the rigour, the penance, 
the painful self-denial, the sanctity she enjoined, stood in horrible 
contrast to the indulgences, the masses, the penances by which she 
softened the consequences of sins to the sinner. Come to ‘me’ and 
be saved was, indeed her cry and call to all who would listen. Beau- 
tiful indeed, outwardly, might be her theories of perfect holiness and 
sanctification attainable by man; but the corruption of pride and 
self-righteousness dwelt within. All the painful efforts after the per- 
fection she commended so highly, should be the free-will offering of 
every day from the Christian to his great Redeemer; but once en- 
forced as meritorious, once assumed with a cowl and a cord, and 
they become snares instead of safeguards. 

‘* He denied that there were any Christian efforts after holiness 
employed by the Church of Rome, neglected by the faith he served. 
Her assumption of infallible judgment, unerring wisdom, and su- 
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preme power, he, and such as he, did not indeed lay claim to. Their 
Lord and Master had come in the form of a servant ; it became not 
His disciples to be above their Lord.” (p. 248.) 


Cleveland appears, is inexorable in the demand from her of 
such conditions as Milner cannot but refuse. A part of his ar- 
gument with her we subjoin: 


‘* « T warn you,’ speaking of the child; ‘you are bound, as a Chris- 
tian to, seize the first dawning light of its mind, and strive to lead it 
in the path of truth.’ 

‘* « But unbaptized save here?’ she asked. 

“ ¢ That,’ said Cleveland, ‘I will speak of to Milner. It must,— 
it shall be done; it is a condition of your staying. And another 
is, your being permitted openly to profess the religion of your con- 
victions.’ 

*¢ *« And, merciful Heaven!’ cried Helen; ‘if he refuse this, what 
then—what then ?’ 

‘* ¢ Then,’ said Cleveland, ‘I have no power to command, only to 
advise and denounce.’ 

** ¢ Denounce the wrath of God on my miserable soul?’ she said. 

*** No: I only warn you of the consequences,’ said Cleveland. 

« « And they are———?’ 

“ Cleveland paused ; then said in a tone of the most heart-rending 
and solemn grief, ‘ He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; 
he that believeth not, shall be damned.’ 

‘¢ Mrs. Milner sunk on the seat near her; she could not speak. 

«« ¢ T have now,’ said Cleveland, approaching and standing before 
her, ‘used the last means that man can to bring you to God; on 
your head will rest your blood—I have delivered my soul. We have 
no power to compel and bind the body with chains; our dominion is 
spiritual; you may go on to sin, if you will ; I offer my help to save, 
to extricate you. But the actual disposal of your person, and where 
you will live, is, of course, not in my power.’ 

“« ¢ Not in your power! Great God, have mercy on me, or I shall 
go mad! What have you zoft in your power, Mr, Cleveland? The 
tortures of the body are nothing to those of the infernal agonies you 
are inflicting on my soul.’ : 

“ ¢ Not I, not I,’ said Cleveland, with a desperate calmness. ‘The 
physicians of the body and the soul must alike cut away the diseased 
member.’ 

“ «Ts it nothing,’ cried Helen, ‘ to leave behind me love—life— 
hope—home—every thing? . My God, dost thou require such sacri- 
fices indeed ?’ 

‘* ¢ He spared not his own beloved Son,’ said Cleveland. 

** « God has said we are one; we are united by His will, His word,’ 
cried Mrs. Milner. 

“** No!’ exclaimed Cleveland, sternly; ‘ venture not again to 
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name your God as the mover of your faithless desertion of principle! 
It was the act of your fallen and sinful soul, inflamed by the passions 
of an earthly heart.’ 

“«¢ « We are commanded to cleave to each other.’ 

« ¢ A man is told to leave his wife and follow Christ; all that he 
hath he must forsake, if need be,’ said Cleveland. 

‘¢ ¢ The holy tie that binds us,’ said Helen, in a voice trembling 
with anguish and the sore amazement of grief; ‘that sacred tie was 
countenanced by Christ himself; He has likened himself to the faith- 
ful spouse of the Church.’ 

“‘ ¢ And thus,’ cried Cleveland, triumphantly, ‘ has proved the ‘spi- 
ritual meaning of what He said. The soul is satisfied with the love 
of Heaven, that has cast away the vain idols of earth.’” (p. 256.) 


The scene between Cleveland and Milner, terminated by the 
mournful prophecy of the latter that the former would repent the 
issues of his course of action, is extremely powerful. Milner 
demands of his wife, with true dignity, that she should not, in 
the event of their reconciliation, exchange a line with Cleveland 
and the Romish emissaries—that she should adhere to Protes- 
tantism, or else depart. The fearful letter communicating this, 
and yet evidencing her husband’s deep affection, nearly over- 

owers her; and Cleveland on his visit is scarce able to subdue 
a feelings. She quits Milner, and goes to the Clevelands. 
And now Cleveland has to struggle against the wife and mo- 
ther’s heart, which, if he could not wholly bend, he knew he 
could break. Frances Trevelyan, in all the pride and decency of 
womanhood, revolts from the indelicacy of her friend’s position, 
and hints plainly her notion that Helen is the victim of a med- 
dling priest. Six weeks elapse, and Milner does not approach 
his wife; but his absence needs all the presence of Cleveland, all 
the artfully stored-up sophistry of his Church, to quiet her deep 
sense of love to her lost husband. A letter from her to Milner 
is met by a simple re-assertion of his former conditions. Frances 
Trevelyan again tries her power, and it is nearly conclusive 
against Cleveland ; would have been so, but for an unhappy lati- 
_tudinarianism as to high-Church dogfrine evinced by both her 
and Milner—a latitudinarianism that would lead one almost to 
suspect that this work was written purposely to confuse the An- 
glican Church question, by placing it part passu with dissent, 
from which it is widely, eternally separated. Frances Trevelyan 
has, however, stirred waters of Bethesda that might have healed 
a less deeply stricken heart than Helen’s. The agonized wife 
breaks forth into the following exclamation :— 


*** Cecil! my husband! Ah, Mr. Cleveland, am I never, never to 
see my own Cecil again?’ 
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“ «It will depend upon himself,’ said Cleveland, kindly. ‘I will 
write to him, of course, if you wish it.’ 

“ « Useless that,’ she answered; ‘he will send me a letter that 
boa — my heart to get. But I am going to write tohim. I will, 

will!’ 

** ¢ Certainly,’ replied Cleveland. ‘ Indeed I have often been sur- 
prised at your not corresponding regularly. Why should you not? 
You might do him endless service.’ 

“«¢ T—I might! He would not listen to me.’ 

“« « Then do not write.’ 

*« ¢ But I will—I shall write.’ 

*** Of course; pray do. Dear Helen, do not treat me so cruelly : 
I am not your gaoler. You may leave me this hour if you wish it.’ 

*«* Ah, Mr, Cleveland, you know I cannot / I am unchanged as 
yet in my belief.” She looked at him, expecting to see him start ; 
but, though his heart leaped with the sudden terror, he never moved 
one muscle, ‘The day may come,’ she said, ‘ when I shall feel in- 
clined to question your power to keep me here, far from my home— 
from my husband.’ 

“¢ « You do me cruel injustice,’ said Cleveland. ‘ You insult me as 
a man—you wrong me as a friend—as your spiritual guide. You 
know you say what you please; my affection for you is your own 
shield. But how can you—how can you so treacherously turn against 
me? Go, go, if you will! I have done what I could—I leave you.>” 
(p. 329.) 


Her words were not without effect on that lone priest’s heart ; 
they moved deep questioning: and this description of his feel- 
ings is most natural, and had he been other than Italian taught, 
he would have changed. 


‘* Cleveland sought his room in the first agitation of unexpected ter- 
ror. ‘She will leave me,’ was all he could think: the suspicion mad- 
dened him. Fiercely he added, ‘ She shall not! Armed as I am with 
truth, justice, and mercy to her soul, I will triumph still.’ His 
thoughts flew to Milner,—to Ellesmere. He found one gleam of 
savage hatred glitter like withering lightning over his worn and 
wretched heart, and he fell on his knees, impelled alike by heaven 
and hell to fly from the darkness, and rise to the light his soul 
honestly longed for. He prayed in the anguish of a heart bursting 
with crushed hope and miserable forebodings. Better he should die 
than witness her fall from truth—from eternal life! Better she should 
die, a thousand times, than return to reckless sin and the indulgence 
of an unholy passion! And it was so,-—it was so in his eyes. ve 
for a priest of God,—-for one set apart to holiness !—it was horrible 
desecration in every way. She should not be lost body and soul. 
He prayed vehemently for strength to hold her faithful,—to sacrifice 
even her happiness for her soul’s welfare. Until his dying day that 
prayer dwelt in the memory of Cleveland!” (p. 331.) 
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Helen visits Frances Trevelyan after this, but Cleveland takes 
care to accompany her. She returns agonized, and writes to 
Milner. Cleveland frustrates the effect of her heart-rending 
letter, by accompanying it with one from himself. Milner re- 
plies to it; and Helen, on the return of Cleveland from the coun- 
try, where he has been to visit a sick friend, is alarmed at the 
looks of his victim. To his question, ‘Are you ill?’ ‘Ill,’ 
she cried ; ‘ yes, Mr. Cleveland, sick at ae sang Mi) J 
But it cannot last. Read that,’ she cried. ‘I have been read- 
ing this.’ With a look of wild triumph she shook before him 
the leaves of her English prayer-book, and from her breast she 
drew Cecil’s crushed letter, and threw it at his feet.” And 
Cleveland did read it, but it was only to harden his heart against 
pity. The process by which he inures his heart to these feel- 
ings is admirably described : 


“* He looked on Milner’s love as almost sacrilege; he might be 
well-intentioned, But Cleveland thought, with some disdain, of the 
easy life of Ellesmere vicarage—a sunny, comfortable home—a hand- 
some wife—all the pleasures of a man of the world at the command of 
the owner. He turned, with proud complacency, to contemplate the 
priesthood of his own faith. How grand an army of apostles for the 
Church militant served her !—on the earth, not of it—set apart—me- 
diators between the holiness above and the earthliness below,—the 
very visible type of the body of Christ still on earth. Such appeared 
his own Church to him that night. His heart was lifted up as he 
contemplated the place which he occupied in that great and magnifi- 
cent procession of Christ’s chosen soldiers; the appointed chieftains 
over thousands and tens of thousands! He gloried in the proud emi- 
nence on which tiey thus stood—followers of him to whom the dying 
Redeemer had confided the keys of life and death,—keepers—faithful 
guardians of the precious souls of men— ~ 

‘ One army of the living God.’ 
To none might they give account but to their Lord at his coming. 
Through their spiritual power they were entitled to stand above all 
temporal and perishing supremacy; it was despicable to grasp greedily, 
but necessary to crush firmly.” (p. 349.) 

With these feelings he would rather gaze on Helen dead, than 
on her as the happy wife of Milner. Helen grows worse in 
health, and entreats him to write to Milner—to send for him. 
Cleveland enters her room after the physician has seen her. His 
question, and her reply, and the fearful scene of mingled prayer 
and blasphemy that follows, we extract. | : 


«« « What are you reading?’ said Cleveland. 
“« € My Bible,’ she said, firmly. 
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“ * Lay it down—lisien to me.’ She obeyed. 

“ ¢ Now listen! I come, in mercy to your perishing soul. Once 
before I spoke in your ears the approaching thunders of the Almighty 
—they are now rolling over your guilty head. I conjure you to lis- 
ten by the price paid for your salvation,—by the bliss of heaven you 
love—by the pains of hell you deserve! Believe and live—die and be 
condemned. Turn not your thoughts to earth, and earthly things. 
Remain faithful—pledge your soul to me. I pledge mine on your 
safety! I tell you danger, death, and hell lurk in your wild unholy 
longings for your husband’s love—approach not the altar with an un- 
clean and depraved heart! Once more I entreat you to listen to me. 
If you send for him, I retire, I leave you. I will not give you the last 
sacrament—the final blessing—before your soul quits the earth. I tell 
you, I swear to you solemnly—I, who never deceived you—that dying 
thus, you die without hope! No other help can reach you. I have 
spoken—I have done.’ 

‘* She raised up her hand for an instant, as if to speak, and then 
fainted. When she came to herself, Cleveland was not there. She 
looked wildly round: ‘ Call him back—call him back quickly—call 
Mr, Cleveland !’ 

“ He came, and every one was sent away. It was by this time 
nearly twelve o’clock. He remained with her for an hour. In that 
most solemn interview he received her promise never to send for Mil- 
ner till he gave her full leave. She laid her soul in his hands—her 
heart bare before his eyes—her hopes at his feet—by every sacred 
name she promised to cling to her vows of belief—in him, in him 
alone, as the revealer of the word of God concerning her, as the 
minister of the only saving Church. She confessed, received full 
absolution, and with confidence—with the trustfulness of a true dis- 
ciple she put her life, her fate, her hopes for this world and the next 
again into the hands of Cleveland—if, indeed, they had ever been 
withdrawn.” (p. 369.) 


She grows worse, and Cleveland proposes to take her abroad, 
but she refuses to go. She, however, yields apparently ; and the 
following is the last conversation between her and Cleveland :— 


«« « Tell me one thing to-night—you must, you ought. Are those 
safe in Christ’s love who stand by Christ alone?’ 

‘¢ ¢ All the Church of Christ are safe,’ said Cleveland. ‘ Trusting, 
they are safe,’ 

“«« T speak not of the Church,’ she said. ‘No, no, I speak of a 
single soul; that is enough for me to know.’ 

*¢ ¢ God adds to the Church such as shall be saved,’ replied Cleve- 
jand, solemnly. : 

‘««¢ And those without the visible pale?’ she asked as if life and 
death hung on his lips. 

“* IT do not pronounce judgment ; your business is to make your 


election sure.’ 
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*** You evade your answer. I charge you, answer me—the truth 
—the whole truth, Mr. Cleveland.’ 

“« Strive you to enter in at the strait gate?’ he replied. 

“« « Tdo—lI have—entered in: but answer me plainly as a man, as 
an honest and faithful friend.’ 

“« He repeated once more, in her hearing, the words he had never 
before, but once, addressed particularly to any question of hers :— 
‘ Those who believe and are baptized, shall be saved. He who be- 
lieveth not, shall be damned!’ 

‘* She put her hands up to her eyes, as if the very words had blazed 
upon her sight.”’ (p. 379.) 


That was the last word she uttered to him. It was night. 
Her head, her heart, her soul were plunged into utter despair. 
She felt herself in unfathomable darkness. Her child cried in 
vain. Heaven she despaired of with Cecil, without him sought 
it not, and the poor Rome-wrung victim swallowed poison. To 
get rid of Rome, she rushed on another hideous ruin; to avoid 
more of her healing unction she rushed into the embrace of un- 
mitigable death, more merciful than the living Cleveland were it 
oblivion. Cleveland now has to realize the prophecy of Milner, 
and to reap the fruit of the bitter herb he has planted. He 
communicates her death alone, maddened, unattended, to Mil- 
ner, who demands if she never asked to see him. Cleveland 
admits she did, and his refusal to permit the interview. Milner 
bows his head and simply pronounces, ‘‘ Well, the miserable 
must forgive.” Cleveland even, felt awe-stricken at the meek 
mildness of the ruined husband. The full forgiveness he had 
granted must have cut him deeply, but his was the faith of the 
practical Christian and not the lone ascetic. His child, in a 
wifeless home, remained the only source of earthly comfort: he 
never married, but his lot was happier than the homeless Cleve- 
land, who sought abroad the peace that is not to be found out 
of a man or a country, but in a man and in the spirit there. 
Deeply did he labour in the vast field of America. He rested 
not day nor night to keep away thought ; but from the deep soli- 
tude of a great American river, a voice at last smote him from 
its depths : : 

“‘ The ground on which he stood seemed to shake—there, in the 
wide wilderness, he was alone with God. Faith seemed to be the one 
small thread that united the single soul to a single Saviour. The 
Church appeared at a distance a complicated machine—not infallible 
—not invariable in its workings. 

“ * Yet I am right,’ thought Cleveland; ‘this solitude has un- 
nerved me. I have gained all, or lost all: Just God, strengthen me ! 
Yet am I thine!’ 
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“* He prayed—his heart was softened by the warm memories of his 
first youth—of his native land. To his own surprise he thought, 
with a sudden melting love, of distant England, and of the old pro- 
perty of Cleveland; where he had spent his boyhood. Then he 
thought of later years—of another home; but there sat a spectre— 
upbraiding him with her lost love—her murdered hope—and most 
mournful death. 

“* Yet I was right,’ again he thought. ‘It is a temptation to 
look back from the true path. I was right!” (p. 391.) 


In that scene of exertion he died, and not a gentle grace had 
he ever reared to equal those that he had destroyed. 


This work is one of much power, but unequal. Few could 
master better the antagonism of the two Churches than the 
writer, but he wants the power and higher minds, even the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Church Principles” lacks it also, fully to give a view of 
Protestantism, or rather Catholicism, such as it really is. A work 
is wanted yet, that shall point out the high authority of a Church 
evidencing the Bible description of spiritual power, retaining to 
the full every feature of a hallowed antiquity, yet distinct from 
effete superstitions—a Church of moral and religious purity—a 
Church of which the polity is civil and religious—which will 
govern nations, for it is her duty to govern them—which will 
sway the State into one common law with herself, making the 
duty to Cesar and the duty to God one combined principle—a 
Church that will liberate herself from the mean expediency 
questions that the Metropolitan diocese perpetually presents, 
ever attempting to grasp, and never having the courage to hold— 
a Church fearless in attitude, as Ambrose before Theodosius, or 
Leo before Attila, or Latimer before Mary,—one whose white 
robe the blood-stain of persecution will not mark; but, exhibit- 
ing the law of love within her in just division of her riches among 
all her members, carrying out the missions of Christendom to 
their full extent, fivalling Apostolic sacrifices, ready to view all 
as dross if need be, compared with her one great and holy object, 
—an earth Christianized to eternity. 














Art. 1V.—1. Rinaldo Ardito di Ludovico Ariosto Fram- 
menti inediti. Firenze. 1846. 


Inedited Fragments of the Rinaldo Ardito of Ludovico 
Ariosto. 1846. 


2. Canzone di Ludovico Ariosto finora inedito. Roma: Tipo- 
grafia delle belle Arti. 1835. 


Canzone of Ludovico Ariosto, yet inedited. 1835. 


3. Egloga di Messer Lodovico Ariosto che non si trova woe 
Sra le sue hs Poetiche, §c. Edita e pubblicata da Urbano 
Lampredi. Napoli. London: Molini. 18365. . 


Eclogue of Messet Ludovico Ariosto, not printed among 
his Poetical Works. Edited and published by Urbano Lam- 
predi. London: Molini. 1836. 


An author who has made himself a name in the literature of 
the world, whose productions have in all ages enchained the 
attention of learned and unlearned,* of those conspicuous for 
profound attainments or elegant accomplishments, cannot with- 
out great presumption be approached, even in his “ nuge 
otiosiores,” without a strong bias to admire and approve, or, if 
necessary, a disposition to extenuate or excuse. Such must be 
the feeling of those who peruse any of his undoubted, undis- 
puted productions. But poems attributed to so illustrious a 

n, which have been withheld from the public by the author 

imself, and after him by the natural guardians of his fame, 
and have been subsequently, and only after the lapse of cen- 
turies, dragged to light by the indefatigable zeal of some literary 
antiquarian, cannot but incur the suspicion, if not of authen- 
ticity, at least of want of merit. To criticism upon these two 
particulars, then, such productions are fairly open, and such 
criticism every propounder of these assumed discoveries must 
be prepared to encounter. And this has been very properly 
anticipated by the several and respective editors of the so- 
termed unprinted poems of the great Ferrarese poet, the poet 


* Galileo estimated Ariosto at a higher rate than he did Tasso; Mazzuchelli 
speaks of him as one whose sole name imports a thousand eulogies, “ Il cui nome 
solo basta per mille elogj.” Gibbon says, “I cannot gravely refer to all the pas- 
sages of Ariosto, who should be familiar to every reader of taste.” Cervantes 
styles the Orlando Furioso “ an inimitable web;” and readily pardons, on its 
account, all the lies of the Archbishop Turpin and the Chronicles.., 
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of Alphonso the Wise and Lucretia the Beautiful, the successor 
of Boiardo, and precursor of Torquato Tasso. 

The design of the writer of the “ Rinaldo Ardito” appears to 
have been mainly to describe the collision of the pagan and 
Christian armies in an engagement, the event of which was lon 
doubtful ; at one time inclining to the side’of the followers of the 
Cross, through the prowess of Bradamant, Oliviero, and Dudone, 
then to the side of the Saracens, through the extraordinary ex- 
ertions of the chiefs of that party, Fondrano, Ruffardo, Artiro, 
Odrido, when the principal action of the poem commences by 
the intervention of Rinaldo, who had introduced himself into 
the hostile camp in the disguise of a pagan; and finding means 
during the heat of the attack to make his purpose known to his 
sister, Bradamant, organized and effected a diversion, by sud- 
denly assailing his astonished foes, who, finding themselves 
thus attacked from within, and also vigorously pressed from 
without, gave way on all sides, and were finally overthrown 
with great carnage. 

The series of combats and general mélées which vary the 
account of the lengthened battle, are described with all the 
graphic minuteness of detail, and illustrated with the Homeric 
similitudes in which Boiardo and Ariosto delighted to indulge, 
There are the same everlasting appeals for the accuracy of the 
accounts, to the authority of Arc aig Turpin, who is occa- 
sionally referred to, to verify very ludicrous and licentious 
details. Arms, legs, heads whirl about in endless confusion ; 
Bradamant charges, Astolpho boasts and acts,—(what led 
Ariosto so to characterize an English knight?) spears are 
shivered, clubs dashed against each other, with the same en- 
ergy as in the “ Orlando Inamorato,” or the “ Orlando Fu- 
rioso.” The age in which those authors lived was fruitful in 
hostile encounters, of which these narratives were probably re- 
garded as faithful and vivid representments; few indeed were 
the Italians of that unhappy age,—the age of the sack of Rome, 
the siege and final destruction of the Florentine republic, ‘and 
the overthrow of almost every state in Italy,—who had not wit- 
nessed such spectacles; for them such descriptions may be well 


supposed to have had a peculiar interest. 
ut it is not upon such accounts that the modern reader will 


linger; the temper of the times is changed. Our own bard of 
chivalry, the Ariosto of the North, has already furnished us with 
heroic descriptions, before which the best of his southern rivals 
must be admitted to yield the palm. And where, in the whole 
compass of heroic poetry, is there at once a more lifelike and 
imaginative account of a battle than that of Flodden Field, as 
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described by Scott, from the first view of the martial arra 
of the English and Scottish hosts by Marmion from the hill 
that surmounted the field, to its final catastrophe? 

After the engagement, the approach of two messengers, at 
first mistaken for scouts hurrying to bring intelligence of the 
enemy re rallied, announces the presence of the supreme 

ontiff (Leo III.), and the advent of a subsidiary force of 

talians. This gives the writer occasion, in noticing the honours 
paid by Charlemagne to the Pope, to comment in a forcible 
passage upon the difference of feeling, and the cause of it, which 
existed in his own days, the days of Luther and Calvin. 

There is, however, a great anachronism in representing any 
excessive deference as paid by the emperor to the supreme 
pontiff. The ninth century, the age of Charlemagne, was very 
different to that of the Fredericks; no Gregory the Great had 
as yet arisen to trample upon prostrate monarchs, or to mould, 
by the dangerous iethamune of austere virtues and commanding 
abilities, the tone and feeling of a bigoted people. The tempo- 
ral interests of the popes, the work of Pepin, was as yet recent; 
and although it fis not known whether the Pope before con- 
secration sought any approval of his election at the. hand of 
Charlemagne, it is at least certain that. he immediately on his 
election did homage to the greatest sovereign of the West.* 
A lying picture existed at Rome in the twelfth century, in which 
the emperor was represented as doing homage. to the pope ; it 
furnished matter for serious disputes between the. see of , 
and Frederick Barbarossa. it bore this inscription: 

“ Rex venit ante fores, jurans prius urbis. honores, 
‘Post homo fit Papze, sumit quo dante coronam.” 


It is nothing new, however, in an Italian romantic poet, to 
depreciate the personal importance of the emperor, whose mar- 
tial glories are always made to pale before those of his invin- 
cible Paladins; the pope was. a prince of Italy, and the patriotic 
feeling of a native writer might very excusably lead him to de- 
part from historic accuracy, by elevating the ecclesiastical to 
the disparagement of the temporal sovereign. Alluding to the 
supposed humble bearing of the son of Pepin, he proceeded to 
contrast it with the state of things in his own days: 

‘* E cosi far si deve e postea farsi 
In quella eta che avea fedel pastori ; 
Ma se or son I’ alme di conscienzia searse, 
Causa ne sono i papie loro errori,t 
* Baronius. ad ann. 796, ss. 16. 


+ This is strange language for a retainer of the Cardinal Hippolito, the friend 
of Cardinal Bembo, himself, too, an ecclesiastical beneficiary ; he is styled, in the 
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Che a’ nostri tempi attendono a ingrassarse 
Tra la spurcicie e i vani adulatori, 
Cum spesse simonie, cum tali imprese 
Che a vender son forzati insin le chiése.” 
Canto iv. 32. 
‘* Such reverence in that age was right, ’tis true, 
An age when faithful shepherds rul’d the flock; 
And if in these degen’rate days the due 
Is rarely paid, the fault is theirs who shock 
By conduct foul, and mid a servile crew 
Of flatt’rers vain for aggrandizement look 
To simony, and schemes which now compel 
Those popes of ours e’en cures of souls to sell.” 


But it was not alone the Latin clergy, but the Latin nation 
that had fallen in public estimation; and here the author, ‘more 
Italico,’ alludes to the glories of the ancient Romans as then 
scarcely credited, in the dearth of honourable deeds in that 
country : 


‘* A glorious action done, barbarians did it, 
Nor have Italians any longer credit.” 


He concludes by tracing the cause of the change in the fron- 
tier of Italy to intestine divisions amongst its princes, who 
had delivered up their country a prey to barbarians by their 
mutual quarrels, and by a crooked policy adopted in order to 
obtain a superiority, or to wrest from each other territories with- 
out just pretext. 

Ariosto, esteeming variety to be as necessary to a well-or- 
dered poem as to a well-ordered garden, expanded this idea 
into the first stanza of canto iv. of the “ Rinaldo Ardito:” a 
similar thought occurs in the “ Furioso.” 

.** Come raccende il gusto il mutar esca, 
Cosi mi par che la mia storia, quanta 
Or qua or la pit variata sia, 
Meno a chi |’ udira nojosa fia.’’ 
Orl. Fur. c. xiii. 8. 81. 


He has consequently introduced various episodes in the 
poem, which in description are as artfully interwoven, and 
_ occasionally as abruptly broken off and then renewed, as those 
that occur in the Furioso. The episode upon which most labour 
seems to have been bestowed, is the adventure of Ferrau. The 
first of these fragmentary cantos introduces him as having 
instrument legitimatizing his son Virginio, somewhat singularly, the “ clergyman 
or layman—clerici vel laici;” he was, it would seem, one of the secular clergy. 


Gibbon, roe on the watch for an opportunity to sneer, finds fault with Cer- 
vantes for styling “ Orlando Furioso,” a Christian poem. 
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fallen into a river; the weight of his armour renders him hel 
less. By inference it is to be gathered that he has been the 
victim of some treachery; that he has been betrayed into the 
position, from which he now relinquishes all hope of escapin 
with life. However, from his perilous situation he is rescu 
by the intervention of the nymph Liquezia, who leads him into 
a mysterious chamber beneath the waves, adorned with crystal 
and gold, where a conversation ensues, maintained with consi- 
ducalte spirit on each side. The Naiad tells him that she is a 
favourite attendant of the Goddess of Love, and that the Saracen 
knight must attribute the timely aid that she had rendered him 
to the good work he had done in having destroyed, shortly 
before, a fairy hostile to her mistress and herself, who had 
waged a war of extermination against all who paid their amorous 
addresses to any other than herself. The act so acceptable in 
the sight of the Queen of Love would not go guerdonless, and 
Ferrau, hitherto an unsuccessful candidate for the favours of 
beauty, should ever afterwards be attended by ‘ bonnes fortunes.’ 
The knight vows eternal gratitude for his life preserved in this, 
and aid furnished oom a previous occasion, but seems trans- 
— even beyond himself by the golden futurity held out to 
im, and protests that success, upon one occasion alone, would 
make him regard himself as always happy. For, says he, 


‘* From one sole joy a man such help may borrow, 
It makes the wretch forget long years of sorrow.” 


One slight circumstance however perplexes and embarrasses 
him ; how is it that the Goddess of Love, the potent deity who 
is wont to fire the breasts of her votaries, can take delight in 
such a place as that in which he finds himself, 


“Under the cool translucent wave ?” 


How can that flame, that preys more especially upon the heart, 
be generated or kept alive in the cold element of water? and, 
adds the sagacious, and yet, in this instance, short-sighted 
knight, two opposites cannot well exist together. Let us pass 
the answer of the Naiad with the remark, that it evinces much 
ingenuity and wit, but little delicacy. It however abundantly 
satisfies the scruples of Ferrau, who is then conducted by 
Liquezia into a plain filled with lovely flowers, roses, lilies, and 
myrtles, relieved by fresh and verdant turf; embattled walls, 
with a chain hanging from each battlement, surround the plain ; 
burning flames of different heights and dimensions meet the 
bewildered glance of the Pagan champion. He beholds a little 
child, “ quivered, naked, blind, and winged,” 


‘“‘ Faretrato fanciul, nudo,’orbo e alato,” 
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flying from laurel to laurel, which ever and anon he amuses 
himself. by transfixing with his darts. The act and the tree 
allegorizing, it is to be presumed, the sad effects upon fame and 
reputation of the resistless passion, and illustrating the fatal 
text of— 


‘* What lost the world, and bade a hero fly.” 


The attention of the adventurous knight is however riveted 
upon the car of gold, work not of men but God’s, studded with 
rubies and diamonds, upon which is seated in triumph the 
Queen of Love, radiant in beauty, gentleness, and loveliness, 
holding in her hand that other fatal apple of discord which she 
obtained froma Trojan! The car is drawn on its unequal way 
by four blood-red horses, “ exhaustless, unveined, ungoaded ;” 
but the course of love, true or false, never did run smooth, 
and the car proceeds, now at headlong speed, now at a snail’s 

ace; now high, now lew; at one time in a long-continued 
Feat, at another with frequent, and sudden, and abrupt pauses ; 
presenting, in each instance, a faithful type of the different phases 
of the varying passion. Two crowds of votaries attend the 
car, one precedes, the other follows; the latter represent the 
multitudes who suffer from disappointed love and ungratified 
passion, distinguished by the tearful eye, and woful coun- 
tenance :— 


‘‘ Sperano in vano, e tranno i pregi al vento, 
Vivono in servitu, moiono in stento.” 


‘‘ Winds snatch the vows, the hopes they idly cherish, 
They live in bondage, and in torment perish.” 


The other throng, that of the successful candidates for the 
favour of the goddess, is detailed with considerable art, and at 
some length. Suffice it to say, that after giving precedency to 
such suitors whose inspirations may be regarded as irreproach- 
able and unattended by any feeling of compunetion or shame, 
conjugal love, rejoicing in a pure faith and a tie sanctioned by 
law, occupying the first place, the passionate attachment and 
plighted troth of two young persons, in that early enchanted 

riod of life ‘ when heart to heart delights to blend,’ oceupy- 
mg the second, a proceeds to trace the passions through 
all the gradations of the love to which some reproach attaches 
(giunto a qualche vituperio), down even to its darkest features 
of guilt ind sin. Nor do the clergy, secular or regular, “we 
the stigma which almost all Italian writers, previous to the 
Council of Trent, have ever seemed anxious to affix to them. 
In one passage the spirit of the age and country displays itself 
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somewhat ——. The poet describes amongst the more 
opprobrious affections, such as close against the offender the 
gates of paradise, attachments on the part of Christians to the 
circumcised, whether Hebrews or Mahometans.* The doctrine 
of the church, whether Roman or Protestant, has ever been most 
rigid in prohibiting marriages between Christians and infidels, 
but unions of this nature were by no means uncommon in Spain 
during the middle ages.+ The tendency of modern legislation 
in England, France, and the United States, being to treat matri- 
mony as a mere civil contract, has, however, departed from the 
strictness of the church doctrine, and expressly sanctioned such 
unions. Ariosto married a widow, Alessandra Benucci. What 
had she done that her love for him should have been so doubt- 
fully characterized as in this stanza:— 


‘“« Prima vedeassi il quasi adulterino 
Secreto amor di-vedovette belle, 
Che allo adulterio si pud dir vicino, 
Perché ancora al marito obligo han quelle; 
Escusabile amor che’ lor destino 
Lassolle ahimé ! pur presto vedovelle, 
Misto cum onesta, suave amore 
Che dal bisogno vien pit che dal cuore.” 


‘‘ Foremost there came the love adulterous-like, 

The secret love of beauteous widowhood, 

Which as first wedlock claims some thought belike, 
Hath with adultery certain neighbourhood ; 

Excusable, too soon grim death did strike, 
And leave them widow’d o’er their lot to brood ; 

A passion honest too and sweet, though moving 

Less from the heart than strong constraint of loving.” 


And Ariosto was then living as a retainer of Alfonso, a 
widower, when he became the fourth husband of Lucrezia 
Borgia; that Lucrezia whom the poet has praised for every 
quan almost that can add value to woman. But perhaps 

ucretia. was dead, or Alphonso alienated. 

But to return : the senses of the new votary of Venus reels 
under the intoxicating influence of what he beholds. The fierce 
cavalier becomes suddenly as humble and meek as “ a sheep or 
house lamb,” and no longer feeling any desire for aught else 
than love, he made to Venus the offering of his bold, undaunted 


* By the way, this is hardly a judicious allusion of the poet, when he makes 
the Saracen Ferrau a witness to the scene. 

+ P. Orleans, Hist. des Revolut. d’ Espagne, ann. 716, p. 35; ann. 731, p. 38; 
ann. 976, p. 150, tom. 1. 
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heart ; henceforth he is to be a slave to woman’s command, to 
a fair countenance, a winning look. He is reassured by the 
gracious condescension of the goddess, manifested to the great 
envy of the by-standers, who are, however, checked by some 
indignant remarks from the lips of the imperious queen, who 
gives Ferrau the golden apple to kiss, a pledge of the certainty 
of the promise being kept, already made to him by the nymph 
Liquezia. The latter is finally deputed to conduct him to the 
spot from whence he had been led. He finds the stream running 
as placidly and naturally as ever, the palace was no longer 
there, and the pageant had entirely vanished. The Naiad takes 
her leave of him smiling, and Ferrau, left to his own thoughts, 
being a cavalier of conscientious principles and strong religious 
sentiment, returned thanks to Mahomet for the grace vouchsafed 
to him, and vowed, a shrieved man cleansed from all sin, to 
wend a pilgrim to the prophet’s tomb. Thus ends the episode. 
The episode of Galliciana also occupies a considerable part of 
the remainder of this unfinished poem. It appears that this 
pagan queen, against whose foes Orlando had volunteered his 
nightly services, had become enamoured of her Christian cham- 
pion, but had failed in exciting any reciprocal passion in the 
1eart of the Paladin. The magician Malagigi, availing himself 
of her unreturned affection, deceives Galliciana by assuming the 
form and character of Orlando. On the following morning the 
queen writes to the knight, then on the field of battle, a note 
couched in the most affectionate terms, with tender allusions to 
what had occurred, as the wronged queen thought, between 
them, and a pressing invitation to pass the ensuing evening with 
her. Orlando is astounded, writes immediately, positively de- 
nying the unmistakeable allusion of the queen, and suspecting 
treachery, he hurries from the field. Whilst the queen is pon- 
dering over the strange terms of this inexplicable letter, her 
bosom swelling with anger and indignation at receiving such 
unworthy treatment from her thankless lover, she is interrupted 
by the entrance of Maligigi, still in the form of Orlando. He 
is of course greeted with an outburst of resentment, which he 
contrives soon to still, a glance at Orlando’s letter sufficing to 
satisfy him how the matter stood. He attributes his supposed 
denial, to a jest. Where love exists, offence is quickly taken, 
but angry feeling is as quickly subdued. Galliciana is no 
exception to the rule. Matters are taking their former course, 
when a servant enters and announces to the queen that Orlando 
is below; that he is about to quit her army, but refuses to 
assign his motive for doing so. His mistress, incensed, sus- 
pecting him to be trifling with her, demands of him whether 
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he does not behold Orlando there in her presence? The domes- 
tic, aghast with wonder and perplexity, persists in the accuracy 
of his statement. He is dismissed with threats of punishment, 
and ordered to go and inform himself more correctly. He finds 
Orlando, however, where he had left him, and on mentioning 
his perplexity, the Paladin, accompanied by several of the by- 
standers, hastens to the presence of the queen. The magician 
had departed, leaving a demon, Libichello, in the same form he 
had assumed. He is assailed by Orlando’s companions ; he 
fiercely defends himself: at last changing himself into an ass, 
he attacks them all with tooth and hoof, except the queen. 
Orlando suspecting that all this is the work of a magician, mur- 
murs a prayer, and the demon vanishes with a strong scent of 
sulphur. liciana is afterwards baptized through the instru- 
mentality of the Paladin “ casto e pio.” 

This unfinished poem of the Rinaldo Ardito, now for the first 
time published by the present proprietors of the original MS. 
was, almost immediately after the death of Ludovico Ariosto, at- 
tributed to his pen by the Florentine Antonio Francesco Doni. 
But the literary credit of this writer was so impeachable, that 
the assertion was treated with silent contempt or open ridicule 
by all subsequent writers, from Ariosto’s own son Virginio, down 
to the laborious compiler of Italian literary history, the Jesuit 
Tiraboschi. At the commencement of the present century, how- 
ever, the existence of the MS. was made known, and its authen- 
ticity vindicated by the pen of Girolamo Barrufaldi the younger, 
the author of the best life of Ariosto extant, (1807.) We are 
informed by him, that the poet had designed another poem in 
addition to the Furioso; that a fragment, or rather a sketch of 
this work was accidentally discovered amongst the neglected pa- 
pers of the celebrated Ferrarese physician Giuseppe Lanzoni, that 
the original MS. being very difficult to read or understand, from 
its rude character, the bad condition of the leaves, and the various 
cancellations, it was found impossible to decypher more than a few 
stanzas ; and Barrufaldi hesitated not to believe, in spite of the 
contrary assertions of Barotti, that the MS. in question was 
actually the identical poem designated by Ariosto “ the Rinaldo,” 
as Mazzuchelli, upon the relation of Doni, had stated, seeing that 
—— Canto speaks at large of that Paladin, of his adventures 
and travels, and of his mistress (it should be sister) Bradamant : 
Barrufaldi proceeds to affirm that the fragments which he had 
himself examined were merely an unfinished sketch, in many pla- 
ces incorrect, and so much so indeed, as to contain one stanza with 
only seven verses. 
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That the MS. mentioned by Barrufaldi as having been in 
the possession of Lanzoni is really the MS. now published, is 
open to no doubt whatever; the present possessors being the 
legitimate owners, by virtue of the cession of the representatives 
of Lanzoni. It must be admitted that the absolute silence as to 
the existence of this poem of Ariosto’s own son* who caused to 
be published after his father’s decease an edition of his Latin 
poems, + to which he added five additional cantos following the 
subject of the Furioso, must be regarded as bearing heavily, 
though not conclusively, against the authenticity of the Rinaldo. 
Now it appears that the character of the handwriting has been 
compared with undoubted autographs of Ariosto’s other works at 
Ferrara, and has been considered by very competent judges to cor- 
respond: and although this may not be regarded as an unerring 
test, still, when coupled with coincidences of style, subject, and 
matter, and the positive assertion of Doni, who produced no such 
poem, but merely affirmed its existence and indicated Ariosto 
as its author, the argument appears legitimately to incline in 
favour of the imputed parentage, and to entitle us to concur with 
the present editors in designating it “Il Rinaldo Ardito di 
Ludovico Ariosto.” 

The Canzone named second at the head of this article, and 
also republished with the Rinaldo Ardito, had remained inedited 
in a volume of Miscellanies in the Barberini library at Rome, 
until Signor Rezzi printed it in that city, 1835. Ariosto has, ina 
specific Latin poem, alluded to the various attachments which 
he had formed in youth and manhood, greatly, it would seem, to 
the scandal of his parents; as, according to his biographers, they 

* Virginio was, however, only the illegitimate son of Ariosto. “ Legittimazione 
prima di Virginie figlio naturale di Lodovico, fatta dalla Curia Romana.” 

The commencement sounds strange to Protestant ears : 


“ Quibuscunque universis, et singulis, presentes literas inspecturis salutem in 
Domino sempiternam. Romani Pontificis providentia circumspecta, et imitata 
vestigia Omnipotentis Dei, qui originale peccatum Lavacro abstergens illegittime 
natos in his, qui in Adamo peccaverunt, ad successiones et honores habiles reddit, 
Cum itaque,” &c.—See Barrufaldi Vita di Ariosto, p. 281. . 

¢ Amongst them is the following Epigram on Vittoria Colonna :— 

‘* Non vivam sine te, mi Brute, exterrita dixit 
Portia et ardentes sorbuit ore faces. 
Avate, te extincto, dixit Victoria, vivam, 
Perpetuo moestas sic dolitura dies, 
ba Romana est, sed in hoe Victoria major, 
Nulla dolere potest mortua, viva dolet.” 

Ariosto’s Latin poems are, for the most part, a series of confessions of his own 
weaknesses, see his poem “De diversis Amoribus,” his wearisome life of “ at- 
tendance and d dence,” see his Satires, passim. Bembo advised him to con- 


pr his compositions to that language, but Ariosto was too sagacious to take the 
advice. 
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had more than one occasion strongly to remonstrate with him ; 
he might, like Dante, have characterized his own nature, with 
strict fidelity to truth, as alive to all gentle impulses as, “ Tras- 
mutabile per tutte le guise.” 

To the numerous list of fair ladies whom the microscopic 
eye of criticism, prying into the scandalous secrets of domestic 
life, has detected as associated in the bond of mutual affection 
with the Ferrarese poet, may now be added a recently discovered 
claimant to that honour, in the person of a surnameless Ginevra. 
Barufaldi concluded that Ginevra had been the object of a for- 
mer attachment of Ariosto, not merely from the sonnet beginning 
‘ Quell’ arboscel che in solinghe rive,’ which had led Sansovino 
to form a similar opinion, but from another composition of the 
poet, unpublished until recently, when it was included in the 
collection of the poems of Ariosto printed at Florence in 1824. 
From this it appears that his attachment to Ginevra originated in 
the early youth of both parties at a wedding-ball, and that it 
had continued four years at the time when the poem in question 
was written. The termination, however, of this amourette was 
not known until the Canzone under review was first brought 
to light by M. Rezzi: all doubt upon the point ceases by the 
passionate lament of the poet for the loss of his juniper-tree, 
Ginebro, under which allegorical name he deplores the removal 
of his love from the banks of the Arno to the Saone. Ginevra 
then dwelt, not as some have supposed, upon the banks of the 
Mincio, but of the Arno. She departed, in company perhaps of 
a husband, to cross the Alps into France, and Ariosto probably 
never saw her more. 

This Canzone, in our apprehension, has beauties of a very 
high order, inimitable grace, and felicity of expression ; and the 
whole is deeply coloured by a —_ so Imaginative, a passion so 
genuine, that the poet almost achieves that triumph of art—the 
inducement of an absolute forgetfulness of the allegory in the 
realization of the fiction, and the vivification of the beloved 
plant, il bel Ginebro. Petrarch’s eternal laurel may have sug- 
gested the idea of the allegory, but the style and form of Ari- 
osto’s Canzone are the poet’s own; and we doubt whether, 
in the whole range of the sonnets of Laura’s adorer, any thing 
more exquisitely graceful and beautiful is to be found ; and we 
are sure that the highest praise of the art that conceals art, must 
be awarded to the jatter poet. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, that a studiously-corrected 

m must necessarily smell of the lamp: we believe the con- 
trary to be the fact. Byron was a rapid writer, of great facility 
of thought and expression; yet it is known that many of his 
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finest passages were the result of repeated retouchings. Witness 
the line,— 


“The mind, the music breathing from her face.” 


Ariosto’s original autograph copy of the “Orlando” exists at 
Ferrara, and the corrections and interlineations are numerous. 
Tasso’s, on the contrary, have very few erasures; and yet, in the 
latter, the art and study are much more obtrusive. Sheridan, 
Br itaEA to Moore, carefully prepared the more imaginative and 
rhetorical passages in his speeches, trusting the argumentative 
to the thought of the moment. Burke did just the contrary ; 
and yet Burke’s high-flown passages ever savour of study and 
reflection, and his rival’s seem the impulse of a sudden flight of 
fancy, as they were regarded by his contemporaries. This Can- 
zone, nevertheless, belongs to the order untranslatable, whose 
more delicate beauties evaporate in the crucible of a version. 
The poet concludes by describing the prostrate condition of his 
hope, which, like a vine torn from the support to which it had 
clung, trails even its extreme leaves upon the earth, and loses 
its first lovely green complexion, just as a flower, compressed by 
a rude grasp, loses its yellow or roseate grace :— 


“ Ancisa or la mia speme, P 
Anima illustre, cade a tua partenza, 
Come vite che senza 
Sostegno atterra le sue frondi estreme; 
E qual fior, s’altri il preme, 
Il suo bel giallo o rosso, ella tal perde 
Il suo vivo bel verde.” 


The argument by which M. Rezzi infers Ariosto to be the 
author of this composition is ingenious and satisfactory, although 
not perhaps conclusive. Unlike the “ Rinaldo Ardito,” the evi- 
dence here is wholly circumstantial. The “Rinaldo” is either a 
forgery altogether, or it was written by the pen of Ariosto. The 
Canzone, on the other hand, is no forgery certainly, since the 
MS. volume in which it was found contained Latin and. Italian 

ms, with no names whatever appended to them. Who was 
the author? This question Signor Rezzi has solved, in the ab- 
sence of any other claimant to the authorship, by a reference to 
the age of the MS. itself, the subject of the poem, the metre, the 
style. The MS. is in the character of a copyist of the sixteenth 
century. No known poets of that age jawed a Ginevra but Ari- 
osto and Bernardo Tasso. It appears from the text that it can- 
not be the Ginevra of the latter; whereas, in every particular, 
she accords with what is known of the Ginevra of Asioste. The 


metre is not that used by any of the great poets of that age 
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except Ariosto: the style, too, conspicuous by an inimitable 
grace and ease, and a facility, even where art is most apparent, 
attest their authorship. For these reasons, M. Rezzi modestly 
concludes either that Arioste is the writer, or that it cannot be 
referred to any known writer of the sixteenth — 

In the year 1506 a notable discovery was made, by the Car- 
dinal Hippolito, of a plot against the lives of himself and brother, 
Alphonso I., conceived by their two brothers, Don Julio and 
Ferdinand. The original impulse to this conspiracy was traced 
‘by Guicciardini to a domestic incident in the annals of the Dukes 
of Ferrara. The Cardinal Hippolito, and his brother Don Julio, 
an illegitimate son of Hercules J., were rivals for the affections 
of a fair maiden of their own family. Taxed with her preference 
for Don Julio, she incautiously fired the jealous hatred of the 
Cardinal by an allusion to the beauteous eyes of his brother. 
The expression sunk into, the heart of the listener, rankling with 
disappointment, and stimulated by the thirst of revenge. The 
unfortunate youth, having been persuaded to engage in the 
pleasures of the chase, was, at a distance from the city, com- 
pelled to dismount, and there the detested eyes were extin- 
guished by the command and in the presence of his inhuman 
brother. A denial of justice provoked him to fall into a scheme 
suggested by the ambition of Don Ferdinand, and levelled at 
the life and throne of their elder brother, Alphonso I. The 
weakness of Don Ferdinand betrayed the design: the persons 
of the conspirators were ‘seized, their sncoiablioas executed ; 
but the lives of Ferdinand and Julio were spared on the scaffold 
itself, and they were consigned to a prison for life. Ariosto has 
alluded to this occurrence in his great poem, and it is otherwise 
well known by the narratives of the historians, and the bio- 
graphy of the duke written by Jovius. The escape of the duke 
has formed the subject of an eclogue written by Ariosto, the 
original of which was seen, and a part extracted, ‘& Barrufaldi, 
who appended a part of it to his life of the poet, and suggested 
the propriety of its being published entire with notes and com- 
ments, inasmuch: as the real persons are in the eclogue only 
mentioned under fictitious names. This task Lampredi has as- 
sumed in the pamphlet which also stands at the head of this 
article. The principal object of the poet here was, to celebrate 
the Duke Alphonso and his wife Lucretia Borgia, designated in 
the poem Alfenio and Licoria; and the incidents of the conspi- 
racy are artfully interwoven into a dialogue that takes place be- 
tween Melibceus and Thyrsis, whilst their flocks are grazing, 
and they are awaiting the arrival of a third shepherd, Mopsus. 

To save his patrons, Alphonso and Hippolito, from the dis- 
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honour of such a relative as Don Julio, Ariosto insinuates a 
doubt, which no where else exists, of his true parentage. He 
cannot, however, deny the origin of the other brother, Ferdi- 
nand, without questioning the fair fame of the duke’s own 
mother ; he therefore limits himself to an attempt to explain it: 
he sprung from the stock of Este, he says,— 
*“*—. quasi di eletto grano 
Il loglio nasce e la sterile avena.”’ 


He proceeds to dwell upon the loss that Italy and Ferrara 
would have sustained had the conspiracy been successful, and 
the misery it would have created in the fair bosom of Alphonso’s 
recent., espoused bride, the celebrated—too celdbriited daugh- 
ter of Pope Alexander VI. Lucretia Borgia would seem to 
have been a favourite subject with our poet. Whatever the 
motive that actuated him,—the grace i gs wit of that famous 
beauty, the desire of paying his court to a fond, a potent, and 
a iomiites Pope, or to a doting and recently-espoused husband ; 
whether he, like Bembo, was swayed by a more selfish and 
personal motive, or by the generous impulse that, in striving 
to. efface the recollections of the foul assertions and probably 
gross exaggerations of the Neapolitan poets Sannazaro and ,Pon- 
tano, threw him, perhaps, into the opposite extreme ; whether 
from one or all these motives, certain it is that Ariosto was 
ever the forward and uncompromising champion of the fair 
fame and sanctity of conduct (l’opre sante) of the at least ir- 
reproachable wife of Alphonso. But no vindication, however 
ample—no defence, however generous—no feeling, however 
chivalrous—no poetry, however beautiful, can intercept or blunt 
the barbed arrow of a calumny pointed by wit, winged by pro- 
bability, and impelled by the strong arm of malice. And the 
fair fame of the “‘ modern Messalina, who realized in Rome the 
fable of a female Pope,” will, in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
occasional defenders, and the concurrence of many circumstances 
in her favour, either remain gibbeted for ever in the terse and 
unforgetable epigram of Pontano,— 


‘¢ ____. Alexandri filia sponsa nurus,” 
or at least continue enveloped in a cloud of impenetrable doubt 
and suspicion. 
What, says Ariosto, would Lucretia have done, 


“la sua donna casta 
Saggia, bella, cortese e pellegrina,” 
‘‘ What would Lucretia have done, had Alphonso fallen by the hand 
of the assassin ?”’ 
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‘‘ Che credi tu che ch’ avria fatto la moglie, 
Se’l caro Alfenio tolto era di mezzo ? 
Come tortora in ramo senza foglie, 

Che poi é priva del fido consorte, 
Sempre piu cerca inasperar’ le doglie, 
Sarebbe stato appresso il caso forte.” 


“« She, like the turtle on a leafless bough, 
Robbed of a faithful consort’s living care, 
That, much incens’d, exasperates her woe, 
Would with a tearful courage greatly dare.”’ 


Lucretia would avenge, if possible, before she gave full way 
to her sorrow. 


In the thirteenth canto of the “ Orlando,” Ariosto dwells. upon 
his favourite theme; and it is singular that many of the lines 
there to be met with are, verbatim, the same in this eclogue. 
The passage alluded to is where Melissa describes, prophetically, 
the descendants of Ruggiero and Bradamont, supposed progeni- 
tors of the family of Este. 


‘¢ What of the fruitful step-child shall I say, 
Who in succession next to her I see, 
Lucretia Borgia? who, from day to day, 
Shall wax in beauty, virtue, chastity, 
And fortune, that like youthful plant will shoot, 
Which into yielding soil has struck its root. - 


As tin by silver, brass by gold, as corn- 

Poppy beside the deeply-crimsoning rose, 
Willow by laurel evergreen, as, shorn 

Of light, stained glass by gem that richly glows, 
So by this dame I honour, yet unborn, 

Each hitherto distinguished matron shows ; 
For beauty and for prudence claiming place, 
And all praiseworthy excellence and grace. 


And above every other noble praise 
Which shall distinguish her, alive or dead, 
Is that by her shall be, through kingly ways, 
Her Hereules and other children led, 
Who thus the seeds of worth in early days 
To bloom in council and in camp will shed ; 
For long wine’s savour lingers in the wood 
Of the new vessel, whether bad or good.” 


Orl. Furioso, (by Rose), canto xiii. st. 69-71. 


The following verses, however, in the eclogue, are not, we 
believe, elsewhere met with :-— 


28n2 
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“ Tutti la singular grazia del volto, 
Le leggiadre fattezze, il bel sembiante, 
E quel celeste andar laudavan molto ; 
Ma chi notizia avea di Lei piu innante 
Estollea piu 1’ angelica beltade 
De I altissimo ingegno, e I’ opre sante. 


Davano a Lei quell’ inclita onestade 

Che giunta con belta, par che si stime 

Al nostro tempo ritrovarsi in rade; 
Locavan fra le gloriose e prime 

Virtute d’ella il grande animo, sopra 

Il femminil contegno, alto e sublime,”’ &c. 


One word as to these poems not having been published in the 
author’s life-time. Few indeed are the great names in litera- 
ture, of whose previously unprinted poems some posthumous 
collection has not been made. But there are circumstances 
connected with those in question that afford another solution. 
The eclogue touched upon a very delicate topic indeed, an in- 
cident in some measure discreditable to all the living members 
of the house of Este, whose interest it was as far as possible to 
suppress the details’; and Ariosto was too good a courtier not 
fully to understand and appreciate the value of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s rule of policy, “ quieta non movere.” Besides, Don Fer- 
dinand still lived, although in confinement ; the succession was 
not yet so confined to the issue of the elder brother as to render 
it impossible that the author of the eclogue ay Rs find himself 
the subject of a lampooned prince. And we find, too, Ariosto 
inserting several of the verses of this poem, those of an encomi- 
astic and inoffensive nature, in his great work of the “ Orlando,” 
thereby, as it may be contended, abandoning the intention of 

ublishing the former in any distinct form. The Canzone be- 
ongs to the class of fugitive pieces: it may have been forgotten, 
or alluded to incidents ied it was the author’s wish to bury 
in oblivion. The suppression of the “ Rinaldo Ardito” speaks 
for itself. Not only is it a fragment, but the stanzas individu- 
ally have evidently not received the last hand of the writer, 
some having deficient, others surplus lines. 
In conclusion, we cannot but congratulate all true lovers of 
poetry upon the owe from destruction of these three 
poems, in all of which is perceptible the undeniable impress of 
creative genius. The eclogue and the canzone are referred, in 
date, to the earlier period of the poet’s life, and allude to events 
that evidently exercised a powerful influence upon the mind of 
a writer, who strongly felt and strongly wrote. The “Rinaldo” 
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is said to have been the work of his later life, but the vein of in- 
vention was not exhausted, the fire of genius was not extinct, 
and we believe that there are few who, while they deplore the 
licentiousness that occasionally disfigures the page, will not 
recognise in these fragmentary cantos the “ veteris vestig’a 
flamme,” the indubitable traces of a great and potent intel- 


ligence. 





Art. V.—The Life of Henry the Fourth, King of France and 
Navarre. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of “The 
History of Charlemagne,” &c. In three Volumes. London: 


Boone. 1847. 


THat one of the most successful and imaginative novelists of 
the day should be also one of its most pains-taking historians is 
a singular fact, realized in the person of Mr. James, and ques- 
tioned, as far as we know, by none of his contemporaries. The 
inventive faculty, so rare in this, and so very general in a neigh- 
bouring country, France, is enjoyed in no ordinary measure by 
the author of “the Gypsy,” and of so many other tales of really 
startling incident and interest, last but not least amongst which, 
as characterized by fertility of imagination, may .be noticed 
“The Castle of Ehrenstein,” previously reviewed in the pages of 
this Quarterly. Strange is it, then, that one, endowed so highly 
with the inventive faculty, should entertain so special a regard 
for the ascertainment of historical facts. Never was historian 
more scrupulously correct, more rigorously veracious, than Mr. 
James: he even deteriorates occasionally from the interest of 
his narrative, rather than allow his imagination to colour the 
picture, and contents himself in general with an animated detail 
of external events, appearing convinced that the duties of the 
historian and historical novelist are almost diametrically o 
osed to one another. In the “Life of Heary the Fourth,” he 
as produced a highly valuable work, which will retain its 
standard worth for ever, as a lucid reflection of those days of 
civil strife and discord. The author’s acquaintance with the 
memoir-writers of the day appears little short of miraculous: 
years, we would say, must have been exclusively devoted to the 
study of contemporary and other authorities. The great merits 
of candour and impartiality can also be denied by none to Mr. 
James’s production; while, at the same time, the obvious ten- 
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dency of the author’s mind to sympathize rather with the Hu- 
guenots than with their Roman Catholic foes, as it never leads 
to historical exaggeration or concealment of the truth, redeems 
the work from the charge of insipidity, which must almost 
necessarily attach to a history manifesting utter indifference to 
the facts or principles evolved in its course. 

Mr. James’s theme, on the present occasion, was in some re- 
spects most painful: we question whether at any period of the 
world’s history, except perhaps during the latter part of the 
Roman empire’s decline, such a spectacle of general worthless- 
ness and vice triumphant was presented to the eyes of men, as 
in the reign of the last three representatives of the royal house of 
Valois, within the boundaries of France. At that period Eng- 
land, under the tutelage of our great Elizabeth, presented a very 
different aspect, despite the occasional Romish invasions of her 
peace, until their cause and prime mover, Mary of Scotland, was 
“taken out of the way.” Spain, under the bigoted Philip II., 
was indeed already beginning to sink in the scale of nations, and 
suffering from many internal maladies. But still France stood 
upon a pinnacle of badness, and the wrath of enone heaven 
seemed almost destined to sweep her very existence from the 
book of nations. Various projects were formed for her divisjon 
and subdivision into separate principalities, and apparent chance 
alone prevented their ultimate execution. 

Civil war is always a painful object for the thinker, or the 
historian, but generally permits of the engagement of our sym- 
pathies for the one side or the other, according to the principles 
mvolved in the struggle, and, at all events presents the possi- 
bility of a clear alternative betwixt puritan or loyalist, red or 
white roses. But here, in these unhappy French wars, the 
friends of to-day are the foes of to-morrow ; personal interests 
rather than principles appear involved in the strife, and these 
very interests present a thousand changing aspects, all parties 
appearing to be.alike independent of the slightest consideration 
for the public good. No doubt, the preponderance of evil may 
be justly attributed to the Roman Catholics ; no doubt Coligny, 
Henry of Navarre himself, and other of the principal Huguenots, 
did manifest some regard for truth and honour: but, as in a 
troubled body of water it is almost impossible for a single current 
to pursue an unbroken course, so even these few exceptions to 
the general worthlessness of the age and scene, can scarce be 
said to have preserved their honour quite untarnished. Henry 
of Navarre himself, at least, was neither in morality. nor religion 
the most scrupulous of men, and even Coligny, though certainly 
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possessing on the whole a noble character, appears doggedly 
obstinate, and inspired by few generous impulses. 

Mr. James believes, however, and with reason, that this mise- 
rable age was fraught with great consequences to coming cen- 
turies, an idea which he thus clearly expresses in his Preface, 
p-v. “The period upon which I eee thus endeavoured to 
throw light, comprises events which had most important results, 
not only as affecting the state of France at the time, but as 
working a fundamental change in society, and advancing the 
yw of civilization in Europe. I believe that M, Guizot, in 

is lectures, has taken little notice of the effects of the terrible 
struggle which preceded the accession of Henry IV. upon the 
state of society in the country where it occurred, and probably 
his space did not permit, and his purpose did not require, him to 
expatiate ; but any one who will compare the habits of the peo- 
ple, and the tone of the public mind under the last three French 
sovereigns of the house of Valois, with the same characteristics 
at the end of the reign of Henry I'V., will find that France was 
entering upon a new epoch, and that the wars of the League 
were the furnace in which the old institutions and modes of 
thought were melted down to receive a new form. The strong- 
holds of chivalry and the feudal system tottered and fell with 
age and their own weight; the fragments were afterwards bat- 
tered down by Richelieu, the foundations undermined by the 
Regent Duke of Orleans, and the last pon, 4g Swept away 
by the revolutionary harrow of the eighteenth century: but 
under Francis IJ. began the ruin of the great fabrics of the 
middle ages.” The spirit of chivalry indeed was gone ; there- 
fore why should its form remain,—at least ander the feudal 
aspect? 

We must pause to call attention here to Mr. James’s earnest 
exhortation, that our government should follow the example of 
that of France, and undertake the publication of a great series 
of historical records. It seems that the appearance of this “ Life 
of Henry IV.” has been items for upwards of four years, 
owing to the verification of all the facts recorded, which Mr, 
James thought it necessary to supply, in consequence of the 
French government’s execution of this project. The exceeding 
carefulness thus displayed by Mr. James reflects high honour 
on him, as well as on the oublishens, Messrs. Boone, to whom 
the author pays a high compliment in his Preface for their libe- 
rality in consenting to the delay. We beg tosecond Mr. James’s 
exhortation. It is well, indeed, that national and individual 
enterprise should enable us to do much in this country, inde- 
pendent of the State’s assistance; but this does not justify the 
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State in careless inaction. In this respect it cannot too soon 
follow the example of the neighbour country. 

Let us now approach the body of the work before us, which is 
ushered in by a compendious and carefully written Introduction, 
that will repay an attentive perusal. The horrors of all religious 
men are rightly signalized as extreme by the judicious author; 
and how should it be otherwise, since aggressive war to the 
glory of the Prince of Peace involves, on the face of it, the most 
nt. ras Yager 2b The unhappy debasement of the Gallican 
Church under the influence of Sanis, is glaringly manifested 
in the deportment and obvious motives of all its principal ad- 
herents. We pass with pleasure from the contemplation of such 
a scene, to the birth ont: infancy of the historian’s hero, Henry 
of Navarre, descendant in the direct male line (as we need 
scarcely say) from St. Louis, and progenitor of the existing 
Bourbons. The characters of his maternal grandfather, Henry 
d’ Albret, the old king of Navarre, and his mother Jeanne d’ 
Albret are finely illustrated in the following anecdote. 

The grandfather of the. future Henri Quatre, addicted, in 
some degree, to the irregularities which form the chief blemish 
on his grandson’s memory, had made a will, it appears, in favour 
of some mistress likely to deprive his daughter and her hys- 
band, the Duke of Vendéme, of a large portion of their inheri- 
tance. Jeanne d’ Albret according] saborieak a long journey 
to Pau, though in expectation of hey speedy delivery, in the 
hope of changing her father’s purpose. We continue in the 
words of Mr. James,—* The natural anxiety of Jeanne d’ Albret 
to see the will, was communicated by some of the court to the old 
king, and he in reply assured her that he would place it in her 
hands as soon as he beheld the child she was about to bear, 
upon the condition that she would sing him a song in the pains 
of labour; ‘in order,’ he said, ‘that thou mayest not give me 
a crying and a puny child.’—The Duchess promised to perform 
the tack, and at the moment of the birth of her son, as soon as 
she heard her father’s foot in the chamber, she saluted him with 
one of the songs of her native country. When the child was 
shown to him, Henry took him joyfully in his arms, and remem- 
bering the sneer of the Spaniards, he exclaimed, as if with a 
foresight of what he would become, ‘ My sheep has borne me a 
lion !’ Then giving his will to his daughter, he continued, ‘ There, 


my child, that is for thee, but this is for me ;’ and carrying the 
boy, wrapped in a fold of his dressing-gown, into his own cham- 
ber, he rubbed his lips with a piece of garlic, and gave him from 
his own golden cup some drops of wine.”—The fnore than Spar- 
tan fortitude of this scene prepares us for the heroism of the 
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child thus ushered into the world: the happy song, too, is 
— characteristic of the future “ insouciance” of Henri 
uatre. 

The treatment of the infant was hardy and strengthening, as 
we might have been led to expect, and Henry soon justified, 
even as a boy, the expectations of those around him. Soon he 
assumed the worthy motto % wxéy % dmobarplv, “to conquer or to 
die,” and evinced the most resolute disposition to make his 
actions respond to his profession. That there was much that 
was peculiarly engaging in Henry’s boyhood we may gather 
for certain, from the fact of the great interest with which he 
inspired even Catherine de Medicis. Indeed, there are certain 
natures which attract the sympathies of all in whom lurks a 
remnant of humanity, and this angen privilege was obviousl 
possessed by Henry of Navarre. Meantime, the constant civil 
broils of France took their fell course. Siege followed siege, and 
battle battle with little or no result. The assault of Rouen, then 
held by the Protestants, was signalized by especial carnage and 
terrible licentiousness ; but is yet perhaps more noted for the 
remarkable fortunes of Francis Sevile, than for its own horrors. 
This Protestant gentleman was thrice buried as dead, and thrice 
brought to life again. For the details of this singular affair we 
must refer our readers to Mr. James’s pages. turn we to 
Henry of Navarre, whose early youth, though not altogether 
free from the vices of the age, seems to present an oasis of 
healthy happiness, as contrasted with the dreary desert of civil 
conflict around, over which the sultry gales of dissoluteness 
swept with unrestricted ardour. Mr. James says, (p. 298.) 

«« The young king of Navarre, or, as he was still called, Prince of 
Bearn, was each day making progress in his studies, strengthening 
his corporeal powers by robust exercise, and developing those graces 
of person and mind for which he was afterwards so conspicuous. 
Several contemporary letters still exist, which give a minute descrip- 
tion of his person and manners at this period ; but which show, that 
while his demeanour was the most captivating, and his mind and 
character extraordinarily developed for a boy of his years, he had not 
escaped some of the vices which were then so diligently cultivated in 
the court of France, and which remained but too apparent through- 
out his whole career. As it is necessary for the true purposes of his- 
tory to record the faults and errors of great men, and to trace the 
progress both of evil and good, I shall give the statements of those 
who were witnesses of the conduct of the young Henry, as nearly as 
possible in their own terms. ‘ We have here,’ writes one of the ma- 
gistrates of Bordeaux, in the year 1567, ‘ the young Prince of Bearn. 
One cannot help acknowledging that ‘he is a beautiful creature. At 
the age of thirteen he displays all the qualities of a person of eighteen 
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or pDineteen. He is agreeable, he is civil, he is obliging. Others 
might say, that as yet he does not himself know what he is; but for 
my part, who study him very often, I can assure you that he does 
know perfectly well. He demeans himself towards all the world 
with so easy a carriage, that people crowd round wherever he is; and 
he acts so nobly in every thing, that one sees clearly he is a great 
prince. He enters into conversation as a highly-polished man; he 
speaks always to the purpose, and when it happens that the subject 
is the court, it is remarked that he is very well informed, and that he 
never says any thing which ought not to be said in the place where he 
is. I shall hate the new religion all my life for having carried off 
from us so worthy a person. Without this original sin, he would be 
the first after the king, and in a short time we should see him at the 
head of his armies.'"—Another letter, of about the same date, gives the 
following account of his manners and appearance at the time. ‘ The 
Prince of Bearn gains new servants every day. He insinuates him- 
self into all hearts with inconceivable skill. If he is highly honoured 
and esteemed by the men, the ladies do not love him less; and 
though his hair is inclined to red,* they do not think him the less 
agreeable. His face is very well formed, the nose neither too large 
nor too small, the eyes extremely soft, his skin brown but very 
smooth; and the whole animated with such uncommon vivacity, 
that if he does not make progress with the fair, it will be very extra- 
ordinary.’—In a third, some of his little follies and vices appear. We 
have not the precise date, but the letter is written from Bordeaux, 
probably somewhat later than the other two. ‘We have the pleasantest 
carnival in the world,’ says the writer; ‘the Prince of Bearn has 
besought the ladies to mask and give balls, turn by turn. He loves 
play and good living. When money fails him he has skill enough 
to find more, and in a manner quite new and obliging towards others. 
That is to say, he sends to those whom he believes his friends, 
a promise written and signed by himself, begging them to return 
him the note or the sum which it bears. You may judge whether 
there is any house where he is refused. People regard it as a great 
honour to have one of these billets from the prince; and every one 
does it with joy, for there are two astrologers here, who declare 
that either their art is false, or that this prince will some day be one 
of the greatest kings of Europe.’”’ 


The last curious reason would probably have not much weight 
with our readers. Henry’s education, however, was not neg- 
‘lected. His mother provided the best instructors for him, and 
his studies under them were rarely interrupted by revelry, or any 
other pleasure. And, now, we must pass over an interval of 
years. War has broken forth in all its pristine horrors. France 
is convulsed by party and religious hatred. Henry, a youth of 


* Which it did not continue to be. 
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sixteen, is dedicated by his uncle to the cause of Protestantism. 
He accompanies the Huguenot armies to the field, but is not 

ermitted to take any share in the actual conflict. At last the 
Battle of Mentoncour is fought, and lost; and then, at the very 
moment when the Roman Catholics might be expected to be most 
exacting, a peace equally honourable in spgeerenee to vee pane 
is concluded, and the alliance is popes of Henry of Navarre 
with Marguerite of Valois. That alliance is concluded, despite 
the repugnance of the princess, who appears to be the only 
wonan not more or less attracted by the amorous Henry, and 
then the deceitful calm is succeeded by the outburst of the 
tempest, and the detestable Charles IX. gives the signal for the 
long pre-concerted massacre of St. Bartholomew. Mr. James 
pourtrays this appalling scene with vigour. 


“‘ By this time the tiger spirit}of a Parisian mob was let loose; 
the streets were filled with armed multitudes eager for blood; the 
marked houses of the Protestants were broken open; the unhappy 
inhabitants, starting from their beds at the sound of the demon-like 
shouts which were rising around them, were murdered without resist- 
ance; neither age nor sex was spared, the unoffending child, the 
defenceless woman, and the impotent old man were slaughtered with- 
out mercy; virtue, and learning, and wisdom proved no safeguard, 
and all the fierce passions of our depraved nature, unchained in the 
horrible anarchy, sated themselves with crimes too fearful to be told. 
Catholies murdered Catholics, the heir slew the long-lived pos- 
sessor, the adulterer despatched the husband of his paramour, the 
enemy murdered his foe in his bed, and all who did not bear the 
mark of Popery were slaughtered without question; while the chiefs 
of this dreadful conspiracy ran through the streets at the head of 
their armed followers, exclaiming, ‘ Kill! kill!’ ‘More blood! more 
blood!’ cried Tavannes; ‘ bleeding is as good in summer as in 
spring!’ Horrible jests were thus mingled with the shouts and cries © 
of the murderers, and the groans and screams of their victims; and 
still the bells of the churches tolled aloud, proclaiming, in the infernal 
language of persecution,—‘ More blood! more blood!’ From the 
windows, from the doors, were cast forth the corpses of the murdered 
Protestants, and the gutters of Paris, in the month of August, literally 
flowed with the blood of many of the noblest and most virtuous men 
of France.” (vol.i, p. 428.) 


Let us turn, however, with the historian, who loves not to dwell 
upon such horrors, from this frightful scene of carnage, to the 
occasional instances of noble feeling displayed on this occasion, 
which proved that the Almighty had not abandoned France 
altogether to the inspirations of the Evil One. In vol. ii. pages 
6, 7, and 8, we find the following interesting facts; which, though 
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familiar undoubtedly to many of our readers, will still be read 
again even by them with pleasure : 


** There were some examples of virtue, however; and the names of 
Chabot-Charni, Gordes, Tannegui-le-veneur, Matignon, Villeneuve, 
and Mandelot, are distinguished, as having resisted, in different de- 
grees, the royal command to massacre. The bishop of Lisieux also 
contrived,’ in the true spirit of Christian charity, to save the Pro- 
testants of that town. St. Heran, the governor of Auvergne, replied 
to the king’s letter in the following words: ‘ Sire, I have received an 
order, under your Majesty’s seal, to put all the Protestants in this 
province to death. I respect your Majesty too much not to believe 
that this letter is a forgery ; and if, which God forbid, the letter be 
genuine, I respect vour Majesty still too much to obey you.’ The 
Viscount of Orthez, too, the king’s lieutenant at Bayonne, made an- 
swer : ‘Sire, I have communicated the commands of your Majesty to 
the inhabitants of the town and the soldiers of the garrison, and I have 
found good citizens and brave soldiers, but not one executioner ; on 
which account, they and I humbly beseech your Majesty to employ 
our arms and our lives in things we can effect. However perilous they 
may be, we will willingly shed therein the last drop of our blood.’ 
The noble-minded man, however, who made this reply, and the 
Count de Tendes, who also refused to obey the king’s order, died 
shortly after, not without a suspicion that their virtue had met the 
reward which at that period usually followed honourable opposition 
to the royal will. In the midst of all the crimes and horrors which 
Paris presented during the massacre, several instances of generous 
humanity are recorded ; and one case demands notice from the sin- 
gular circumstances attending it. Monsieur de Vessins, one of the 
most fierce and irritable men in France, had filled the post of lieu- 
tenant of the king in Querci, where the Protestant forces, during the 
last war, had been commanded by Monsieur de Regnier. A private 
quarrel had added to the virulence of party strife; and after peace 
had apparently been restored in 1570, the two gentlemen sought each 
other in Paris, to satisfy their angry feelings by aduel. In the midst 
of the massacre, Regnier, while at prayers with his servant, heard the _ 
door of his house broken open, and turning with the expectation 
of immediate death,' beheld Vessins enter with a countenance as red 
as fire. Instantly offering his throat, the Protestant gentleman ex- 
claimed, ‘ You will have an easy victory.’ Vessins’ only reply was 
an order to the valet to seek his master’s cloak and sword; and then 
making him descend into the street, he mounted him on a powerful 
horse, and with fifteen armed men escorted him safe into Querci, 
without exchanging with him a single word. When they reached a 
little wood, however, within a short distance of Regnier’s chateau, he 
bade him dismount, saying, ‘ Do not think I seek your friendship by 
what I have done. All I wish is to take your life nonourably.’ 
* My life is your's,’ replied Regnier, and you may employ it against 
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whom you like.’—*‘ Will you be so base,’ demanded Vessins in return, 
‘as not to resent the perfidy you have experienced ?’ meaning, pro- 
bably, the late massacre. Regnier answered, that he could never 
forget what he owed to him; and Vessins exclaiming, ‘ Well; bold 
friends or bold enemies !’ left him, making him a present of the horse 
on which he rode.” 


* With these scattered instances of Roman Catholic generosity, 
let us contrast the following facts.—“ At Rome, the rejoicings 
on the news of the massacre were frightful and indecent. The 
messenger was richly rewarded by the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
who questioned him, (Anquetil himself declares,) ‘ en homme in- 
struit d’avance.’. Cardina] Alexandrini exulted ‘that the King 
of France had kept his word.’ The cannon of St. Angelo were 
fired as for a victory. A solemn mass and Te Deum were cele- 
brated by Gregory XIII., and a medal was struck, giving a 
representation of the destroying angel smiting the Protestants, 
and an inscription bearing the words Huguenotorum Strages, 
1572.” So much for the Catholic and Christian benevolence 
of the infallible Papacy! But, let us proceed in the order of 
our narrative. Of course, the renewal of civil war was the im- 
mediate consequence of this butchery. Henry of Navarre was 
for a long time unable to rejoin his Protestant friends, being de- 
tained against his will at Paris. Here, to save his life, he was 
compelled to make profession of Romanism, a step to which he 
appears to have opposed no very firm resistance. The career of 
the headstrong and half insane Duke of Alengon (erroneously 
printed Duke of Anjou through a great part of this volume) 
next engages the historian’s attention. At last, however, his 
plottings and counter-plottings are brought to an end by his 
early death, and his brother, the contemptible Henry III., re- 
mains for awhile in undisturbed jussession of his authority. 
Mr. James contrasts the three Henries,—the weak monarch of 
France, the daring but unprincipled Henry of Guise, and the 
“equally bold but nobler Henry of Bourbon and Navarre. The 
Royal, the Protestant, and the League interests now predomi- 
nated in turn; and two of these made war successively upon 
the other. The Protestant Henry, once more amongst his 
people, displays the most undaunted resolution, despite the 
excommunications of the Pope. Henry of Guise is equally de- 
termined on the advancement of his ambitious projects. The 
King of Navarre alone hesitates, betwixt his fear of the League 
and of Protestantism, and allows the Guise faction to tyrannize 
over him, until the great Elizabeth of England, by one of her 
masterly letters, endeavours to awaken him to a sense of his 
position. 
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*« «T am astonished,’ says that extraordinary woman, after speaking 
of the treaty of Nemours, ‘to see you betrayed in your very council, 
even by those who are nearest to you in the world ; and yet that you 
are so blind as not to perceive it in the least.’ And again: ‘Alas! 
is the mantle of religion, with which they cover themselves, so double 
that one cannot see that it is only to reign under your name, but at 
their own will, that they assume it? And I pray God that they may 
end there. I do not believe it; for one rarely sees princes live.who 
are so subjugated.’ And she goes on, after offers of assistance against 
the League, to say,—‘ Ah! God forbid that a king should not sooner 
risk his own life in a battle, than submit to disgrace, every day in- 
creasing. It were better to lose twenty thousand men, than reign by 
the good pleasure of rebels.’ She adds, farther on, ‘Jesus! was 
there ever seen a prince so taken in the snares of’ traitors, without 
having the courage or the counsel to answer them.’ And she conti- 
nues;: ‘For the love of God, sleep no more this too long sleep! 
Learn from me, your very faithful friend, that I will not fail to assist 
you, if you do not abandon yourself. I hear something of a pause 
for some days: employ this time to fortify yourself, not to ruin your- 
self; and take care not to grant their conditions, which will work 
your dishonour, and the loss of your state.’” (p. 266.) 


Such language attains its purpose. The monarch awoke from 
his long and shameful lethargy, and took the field in pefson 
against the invading Germans. Joyeuse, by his orders, ad- 
vanced with his army on Henry of Navarre. To what purpose, 
the record of the field of Coutras informs us, As a specimen of 
Mr. James’s battle scenes, we select this one, although the pas- 
sage is somewhat lengthy, and place it in extenso before our 
readers :— 


“The Papist force presented nothing but shining arms, gold, and 
waving scarfs; while that of the Protestants offered a front of rusty 
iron, stained buff coats, and tattered banners ; but the youth and 
freshness of the one was well compensated by the veteran hardihood 
of the other, gained in a thousand fields, and strengthened by the 
habit of strife and endurance.—A different spirit, too, animated each 
force, and each commander. Joyeuse, vain, presumptuous, and in- 
experienced, looked upon his victory as certain ; and he is said, with 
the cold-blooded ferocity of his religion and party, to have given 
orders that no quarter should be granted even to the King of Navarre 
himself. On the night before the battle, he exclaimed, ‘ We hold 
the enemy between two rivers ; he cannot now escape us.’ The same 
presumption reigned throughout his troops; and it was scarcely pos- 
sible to keep up any thing like discipline amongst them, the officers, 
almost as much without experience as the men, having but little 
authority over them, so that much time was lost in taking up their 
position,—The king of Navarre, on the contrary, though full of con- 
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fidence, knew well that nothing must be neglected to insure success ; 
and every measure was taken to give his inferior force the advantage 
of position and preparation. The Protestants felt, too, that the battle 
was for life or death; that their fortunes, their homes, their families, 
their religion, were all staked on the issue of the approaching strife. 
Rivalries and jealousies had existed among them, but they were all 
forgotten in the hour of danger and of battle; the troops were obe- 
dient to officers on whose judgment they had full reliance, and all 
looked to the great general who commanded them, with the memory 
of the successes he had obtained, the enterprizes he had executed, 
and the great achievements he had performed with the smallest and 
most insignificant means.—The conduct and demeanour of Henry 
himself, was well calculated to raise the hopes and expectations of 
his army. Calm cheerfulness appeared upon his countenance, and 
all his words and movements were full of confidence but not pre- 
sumption. As he sat gazing upon the brilliant battalions of the 
enemy, while they deployed before him, some one called his attention 
to the splendour of their arms : but Henry replied, with a gay smile, 
‘ We shall have the better aim when the fight begins.’ And as soon 
as he found that the commencement of the battle was approaching, 
he addressed the gentlemen who surrounded him in a tone which 
well expressed the feelings of a generous and beneficent prince, 
mingled with those of a gallant and determined soldier. He spoke 
in touching language of the evils of war; he lamented almost with 
tears the state to which France had been reduced by civil conten- 
tions ; he called on all who heard him to witness what efforts he had 
made to avoid the recourse to arms, which had been forced upon 
him ; and, solemnly declaring that he only drew the sword in defence 
of his rights and religion, he exclaimed, ‘ Let them perish who are 
the authors of this war; and may the blood shed this day rest upon 
them alone!’ Then turning to the Prince de Condé, and the Count 
de Soissons, he added in a gayer tone: ‘To you I shall say nothing, 
but that you are of the house of Bourbon; and, please God! I 
will shew you this day, that I am your elder.*—Another act, how- 
ever, which he performed immediately before the battle, tended still 
more to secure the love and confidence of his troops. The famous 
Du Plessis Mornay advanced to the king’s side, and boldly re- 
minded him that he had deeply injured a respectable citizen of Ro- 
chelle, by seducing his daughter, and that God could not be expected 
to favour the arms of one who left such an offence unrepaired. The 
king at once dismounted from his horse, and in the face of the whole 
army avowed his sincere grief for what he had done; called upon all 
to witness that he publicly asked pardon of the family he had in- 


* « There are various accounts given of the King’s address to his soldiers, by 
Le Grain, Pierre Matthieu and, others; but as I find the above expressions gene- 
rally attributed to him, by the best authorities, I am inclined to believe that they 
must, at all events, render the substance of his address.”’ 
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jured; and promised to repair, as far as possible, the fault he had 
committed. The troops were then called to prayers by the minis- 
ters Chandieu, and d’Amours; and each man fell upon his knees 
in the ranks, asking the God of victories for protection and suc- 
cess.—At the sight of the kneeling host of his enemies, Joyeuse 
exclaimed, ‘ The king of Navarre is frightened; look—he kneels !’ 
But Lavardin, who was standing behind him, replied, ‘Do not fancy 
such a thing, sir; these men only do so when they are resolved to 
conquer or die."*—The Roman Catholic infantry now advanced to 
gain possession of the ditch which defended the wood; but just at 
that moment, the artillery of the Huguenots opened its fire upon the 
adverse line, from the high ground on which Henry had placed it; 
and nothing could exceed the execution which the three cannon 
did amongst the ranks of Joyeuse. Every shot, we are assured by 
Sully, swept down twelve, fifteen, and sometimes twenty-five men :t} 
while the guns of the duke could not be sufficiently elevated to carry 
the balls amongst the Protestants, and spent their force in a sandy 
hill. An effort was then made to remove the artillery of the Leaguers, 
but with little effect; and the battle becoming fierce between the 
arquebusiers of the two parties, for possession of the little wood, 
Lavardin charged at the head of a body of five hundred horse, under 
his own cornet, and that of a Captain Mercure.t They were met by 
the light horse of La Trimouille and Arambure ; but so severe was 
the shock, that the Protestant cavalry, in that part of the field, gave 
way, and was driven in confusion back upon Coutras. The squa- 
dron of Turenne was also broken by the charge of Monsieur de 
Montigni. Mercure forced his way into the town itself; and the 
Catholics, seeing the centre of the enemy in disarray, imagined the 
battle won, and began to shout ‘ Victory.’—Turenne and La Tri- 
mouille, however, rallied behind the corps of Lavardin, and with 
what men they could collect, joined the division of the Prince de 
Condé. At the same moment, a body of four hundred and fifty 
Protestant arquebusiers, which had been detached on the left to hold 
in check a part of the Catholic force, hearing the Leaguers’ cries of 
triumph, suddenly abandoned the defensive, drove back the enemy, 
and on one of their commanders exclaiming, ‘ Let us die in the 
midst of that battalion,’ they rushed upon the regiments in front, 
and, discharging their pieces almost within arm’s length of their 
adversaries, took to the sword, and routed all who opposed them. 
The battle was now going on upon both wings, the centre of the 
Huguenots broken, but the advantage turning to the side of their in- 
fantry; while the three strong squadrons of cavalry under the Bour- 
bon princes remained unmoved, ready to meet the advancing forces 
of Joyeuse, and the artillery thundered from the heights.—The duke’s 
cavalry was formed in line; and Aubigné seems to suppose, that, 

* « The words are given variously by different authors, but the substance of 


the Duke’s observations is the same in all.” 
+ ‘‘Sully; Le Grain; Discours de la Guerre.” t “ Or Merceeur.” 
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from the position which Joyeuse occupied, he could not see the exact 
disposition of the troops of Navarre; but the horse of the Protes- 
tant army was formed in squadrons, and from the high ground on 
which the king himself was placed, the whole field was discernible. 
The news was quickly carried to the Roman Catholic commander, 
that Lavardin had routed Turenne and Trimouille; and, advancing 
before his own guard, covered with armour of silver and enamel, he 
ordered the whole line to charge, ‘ as if to-victory rather than battle.’ 
His immensely superior cavalry then came forward at full speed, with 
the banderols of their lances shading the ground ; but as they reached 
the top of a little elevation which ran across the field, some confusion 
took place when they found that three bodies of cavalry were before 
them instead of one. Their line, too, was in disorder, from the length 
of way they had galloped, and the eagerness of some to get before the 
rest; so that much disarray was apparent in their ranks before they 
came near the forces of the Protestants.—Henry, on his part, as soon 
as he saw them in motion, prepared to meet them; and, exclaiming 
aloud, ‘ My companions, we fight for the glory of God; for honour 
and our lives! To safety and to victory, the road is before us! On, in 
the name of God, for whom we draw the sword !’—he took his helmet, 
covered with white plumes, and put his lance in the rest.* Some 
of his friends now sought to place themselves before him, in order to 
break the shock of the enemy ; but he would not permit them so to do, 
saying, ‘ To your places—to your places; do not hide me ; I would 
be seen !’t and led on his squadrons to meet Joyeuse. At first they 
advanced at a walk, then at a quick trot, and then the arquebusiers, 
whom Henry had placed beside each body of men-at-arms, having 
fired at twenty yard’s distance, so as to shake the first rank of the 
enemy, the Bourbon princes and their veteran soldiers, clad in grey 
iron, swept the glittering host of Joyeuse before them, like the wind 
driving the dust.—The only troop of the Huguenot cavalry that 
wavered, was that of the Count de Soissons; but it was speedily rallied 
by Fabas, and all were soon engaged. The horses of the Protestants, 
neither tired by a long march, nor panting with the exertion of a charge 
of nearly half a mile, met those of the Catholics, fresh and vigorous ; 
but still the nobles of the royalist army showed all the courage for 
which French gentlemen have ever been renowned. Though broken 
and routed, they fought in-small parties to the last. The Prince de 
Condé was thrown to the ground, and his horse killed by St. Luc, 
the governor of Brouage, who, seeing his own host defeated, took the 
moment of this success to surrender to the prince. The charger of 
Turenne was also slain ; and the white plumes and plain iron armour 
of Henry of Navarre were seen wherever the fight was most fierce. 
In the crisis of the battle he was engaged hand to hand with two 
of the enemy at once, but one of his opponents having been killed 
by a Protestant officer who came up, Henry seized the other, named 


* Aubigné. + Perefix. 
VOL. IX.—NO. II. 2F 
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Chateau-renard, exclaiming, with the gay tone which did not even 
then abandon him, ‘ Yield, Philistine, yield!’”—The Protestant ar- 
quebusiers were now making great progress on either wing, and the 
rout of the cavalry soon decided the fate of the Catholic infantry. 
The Huguenot foot took up the cry of ‘ La Motte!’ in memory of the 
cruel butchery of Joyeuse at that town; and little quarter was given 
to the regiment of Picardy, which was opposed to those corps who had 
suffered most severely in the cold-blooded slaughter that there took 
place. Joyeuse himself was killed, as well as his brother; but whe- 
ther after surrender, as some have said,* or in a gallant effort to win 
renown even in death,t as others have asserted, cannot be clearly 
ascertained.—The rout of the Catholic forces, however, was complete, 
when a small body of two hundred lances, in compact order, was seen 
advancing behind the fugitives ; and one of the Protestant officers re- 
marked to Henry of Navarre, that it must be the head of Matignon’s 
army. ‘ Well, my friends,’ cried the king, with an unconcerned air, 
‘this will be what was never before seen: two battles in the same 
day.’—But this small corps soon took flight with the rest, and the 
pursuit was carried on for three hours, during which a great number 
of the infantry were slain. It was remarked, on the contrary, that 
almost all the cavalry who fell, sold their lives dearly on the field of 
battle.{ All the principal officers of the army of Joyeuse were killed, 
with the exception of Lavardin and Mercure, who made their gscape 
towards the close of the day ; and there was scarcely a noble fafnily 
in France that had not to reckon one of its members amongst the 
dead. The prisoners were equally numerous, and equally distin- 
guished. Of the slain, four hundred were gentlemen of rank; and 
three thousand foot fell in the fight or the pursuit. The number of 
prisoners is not given, but’it was very large; so that not more than 
one-fourth part of the brilliant army of Joyeuse escaped from the field 
of Coutras.—The successful issue of this battle is entirely attributable 
to the dispositions of the king of Navarre. The position chosen for 
the whole army, which gave so much advantage to his arquebusiers, 
the situation in which he placed his artillery, and the formation of his 
cavalry in squadrons rather than in line, as was then customary, as 
well as the union of a small body of arquebusiers with each troop of 
horse, compensated fully for the inferiority of his numbers; -and the 
gallantry and determination of himself and his soldiers, as well as 
some want of discipline amongst the ranks of Joyeuse, effected the 


* “ Aubigné. There is a curious mistake in the notes upon the edition of 
Sully, published 1822, where it is said that Joyeuse was killed in cold blood by 
La Mothe St. Heray. The words of Aubigné are, that Bourdeaux and Centier, 
his two assailants, ‘ knowing him well by La Motte St. Heray,’ meaning by the 
massacre he had committed in that place, ‘ gave him a pistol shot,’” &c. 


+‘Brantome. Iam incline to believe that the later authority is the best upon 
this point.” 


t ‘‘ Aubigné says, that not more than ten gentlemen were killed, or made pri- 
soners, beyond the actual limits of the field of battle.” 
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rest.—The king of Navarre himself, during the space of an hour, 
which was all the time that the battle actually occupied, was conti- 
nually engaged hand to hand with the soldiers of the enemy, killing 
several with his own arm, without receiving the slightest wound, 
though his armour was covered with blows ; and, at one period, while 
grasping a Roman Catholic officer with one hand, he shot witha pistol 
another assailant who came to the rescue of his prisoner.—Never- 
theless, he did not follow the enemy far in person; but after having 
carried on the pursuit for a quarter of a league, he returned to the 
field of battle, and joined in a solemn act of thanksgiving, which 
was performed by the Protestant ministers on the scene of this great 
victory. He then retired to the chateau of Coutras, to which he 
caused the bodies of Joyeuse and his brother to be carried, and there 
gave orders for burying the dead, and taking care of the wounded. 
—lIn the hour of victory he showed the same moderation which has 
distinguished all great men before and since, and which is, in fact, 
the strongest, perhaps the only proof of real greatness. He express- 
ed no feeling of triumph as standard after standard, taken from the 
enemy, was brought into the hall where he sat at supper ; and neither 
harshness nor exultation gave an additional bitterness to the cup of 
captivity, as one noble prisoner after another was presented to him 
by their captors. Amongst the rest, his former tutor, Sautrai, who 
had abandoned him in the hour of adversity, and had showed himself 
one of his bitterest enemies for some years, was now brought before 
him ; but Henry, as if to mark particularly his readiness to forgive 
all personal injuries, ordered him to be set free without ransom, con- 
trary to the urgent remonstrances of several of his friends.—It was 
at this time that, in the midst of fifty six standards of the enemies’ 
infantry, and twenty-two banners of the horse, and at the end of the 
first pitched battle that had ever been gained by the French Protes- 
tants, some one asked him what terms of peace he would now de- 
mand after so glorious a victory.—‘ The same as before,’ replied the 
king; and the next day he sent off one of his officers to solicit peace 
at the hands of Henry III.” 


This great battle remained, however,. altogether without per- 
manent result, and the war continued for some time with its 
usual varying fortunes. - Henry III. signalized himself, to the 
surprise of all the world, by the total discomfiture of the Ger- 
man army, and then returned to Parisian vicious inaction. The 
mean murder of the Duke de Guise is the object which next 
arrests our attention ; but we pass on to the yet more appalling 
end of Catherine de Medicis. After her long reign of craft and 
guile, she died, powerless and virtually alone. Even her favou- 
rite son, Henry, had so completely shaken off her influence, that 
the projected assassination of the Duke de Guise was kept 
a secret from her. When she learnt this from the king’s own 
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lips, she felt that her death-warrant was pronounced ; for life to 
her was sway: and so, despised and detested by all mankind, 
she sank gradually into her dishonourable grave. There is 
something in the slow approach of death to the guilty, the mo- 
rally vile, which appears inexpressibly awful to the imagination. 
We confess that we cannot read the few simple lines, in which 
the historian commemorates this event without a shudder. 

The alliance betwixt the King of Navarre and the monarch of 
France against the League, is the next great event recorded. 
This is prepared for by a very vigorous address, delivered by 
Henry of patel (p- 394,) in which he certainly has the air of 
grateelly paving the way for the recantation of Protestantism. 

et Mr. James be his hero’s reporter :—‘‘ He asks what would 
be thought of him by any but hypocrites, if, for the sake of gain- 
ing a crown, he were suddenly, and uninstructed in the doctrines 
of another church, to yield his religion to brute force: and 
he exclaims, ‘ No! this shall never be done by the King of Na- 
varre, were thirty crowns to be gained thereby. Instruct me! 
I am not obstinate. Take the means of conviction! You would 
gain infinitely more; for if you show me another verity than 
that in which I now believe, I will yield to it. I will do more; 
for I think that I should leave no one in my party who Would 
not yield to it.’”” We must confess that this language seems 
to us suspicious. There is something here which “smacks of a 
foregone conclusion.” But we pass this, and the meeting of the 
two kings. Even the death of Henry ILI. must not detain us ; 
though we may remark on the illustration of the inconsistency of 
human character, afforded by the just comments of Mr. James 
on the courtiers’ grief for their royal master’s death. He calls 
him rightly, “the kind and generous master, the warm-hearted 
and liberal friend ;” and yet this man, capable of inspiring such 
affection, was the weakest of the weak and vilest of the vile. 

A new era now commences. Henry of Bourbon and Navarre 
is at last King of France. The sound sense and moral courage 
displayed by him at this crisis, cannot but excite the admiration 
of the most indifferent. Probably any other man in France 
would have been prostrated at once by the difficulties of the 
case: even he had long to struggle with them. Mayenne took 
the field against him, at the head of the vast army of the League. 
Henry has but a handful to oppose to him, but he makes that 
handful serve the purpose of a host: We can well sympathize 
with the surprise of the Count de Bélin, when brought in as pri- 
soner to the royal camp. He finds no royal army, but only “a 
few small parties of soldiers, scattered here and there ;” and we 
fancy we hear the king’s gay, confident tone, when he exclaimed, 
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“ You do not perceive all that I have with me, M. de Bélin; for 
you do not reckon God and the right on my side.” We cannot 
follow the changing fortunes of the war; yet pause for a moment 
to remark the great bravery displayed by the king on every 
occasion. When he ascended the tower of St. Nicaise, in Meu- 
lan, to take an observation, this unwearied courage was more 
sorely tried, perhaps, than in many a battle. “The guns of 
Mayenne were at the moment pointed directly against the 
church, and, as the king mounted the stairs, a cannon-ball 
passed between his legs. He remained some time in the steeple; 
but when he was about to return, it was found that the stairs had 
beex carried away by the enemy’s shot, so that the king and his 
attendants were obliged to let Meniadivec down by a rope and a 
cross stick.” (vol. il, p. 79.) Can it be possible that even he 
did not feel some slight perturbation of spirit on this occasion ? 
Natural dauntlessness of ‘disposition may do much; habit, per- 
haps, even yet more: yet surely there must be moments when 
the bravest man realizes the possibility of his immediate destruc- 
tion; and when this realization occurs in the discharge of a 
slight duty, which might have been omitted without much loss, 
(as on the present occasion,} courage, both moral and physical, 
is most severely tried. Henry’s, however, appears never to have 
faltered. 

The battle of Ivry, which ensues, and ely seals the tri- 
umph of the royal cause, is graphically recorded by Mr. James. 
We cannot pause, however, for extracts or comments, save one 
on the singular coincidence afforded by the two victories gained 
by Henry [V. over Mayenne, and by M. De Courton, Henry’s 
general, over the League’s, the Count de Randan, at the same 
hour, together with the characteristic and similar notes by which 
each made known his success to the other. Henry wrote thus :— 
“‘ Courton, [ have just beaten my enemies on the plain of Ivry. 
{ write it to you without delay, being persuaded that no one will 
receive the news with greater pleasure than you. This 14th 
of March; nine o’clock -in the evening.—Henry.” Courton 
wrote :— Sire, I have just beaten your enemies on the plain of 
Issoire. The Count de Randan, who commanded them, is just 
dead of his wounds, My son has also been wounded, but 
| hope he will not die. Rastignac, Lavedon, and Chazeron 
have done wonders. I will send your majesty a longer detail 
to-morrow. This 14th of March, 1590: nine o’clock in the 
evening.” 

The king’s final conversion to Romanism is the next great 
event in his life. It is manifest that, in a worldly point of view, 
this was indispensable, to secure his sway, or the tranquillity of 
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France; and there cannot be a reasonable doubt, that Henry 
had resolved for a long time to become a Roman Catholic, if his 
conscience would at all permit him to do so. We question not 
that the stern coldness of French Protestantism was far from 
being akin to his warm impulsive nature, and that his natural 
sympathies would be rather Romish than Calvinistic. But 
Henry IV., in his wise moderation and cheerful piety, was an 
Anglican at soul, without knowing it, and could be thoroughly 
satisfied, we are convinced, with no other form of Christianity. 
As the Gallican church, however, was unfortunately too debased 
to assert her independence, and reject the overweening preten- 
sions of Rome, Heory had no means of pursuing a middle 
course ; and we can scarcely blame him very severely, much as 
we detest, and strongly as we repudiate the Romish heresy, for 
his final resolution. A word, however, on the preposterous ar- 
gument which is supposed to have influenced him in his decision, 
and which goes the length of affirming that the most bigoted 
faith must be the safest. Rome denies that any one can be saved 
out of her communion; and as this excessive bigotry is not re- 
torted on her by other churches, she is supposed to have the ad- 
vantage of greater security. But Rome admits that ignorance 
may save the heretic. Any church then, or community, Which 
should deny that even invincible ignorance could save those not 
pertaining to it, would have yet stronger claims on the allegiance 
of men. It is difficult to hecuss such nonsense seriously. So 
much, however, is certain: Henry, having no strong Protestant 
principles or opinions, was resolved to embrace the Romish 
faith ; and we may charitably hope, that in thus acting he did 
not actually belie his conscience. 

Even yet, however, though Henry had been consecrated in 
state as Roman Catholic monarch of France, the war was not 
ended. The combat of Fontaine Frangoise, in which he dis- 
played such daring valour, with many another bloody fray, bore 
witness to the selfish pertinacity of the Leaguers. At last, how- 
ever, the moral influence of the king prevailed ; his enemies had 
no longer the face to resist him openly, without a single valid 
excuse for their disloyalty. The civil war came to an end; the 
edict of Nantes secured the rights of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic; the king declared, and showed by all his actions, that 
he looked upon both as his children, and claimed the honourable 
title of “ the Shepherd king.” 

Of the latter peaceful epoch of Henry’s reign we need say 
little. His great ideal of a “ Christian Republic,” if ever con- 
ceived at all, (which seems doubtful,) was little likely to be 
realized in such anage. But many of the projects for internal 
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legislation, which he did both form and execute, will reflect 
eternal honour on his name. Alas! that the last great measure 
of his life should have been prompted by evil passions, and have 
owed its origin to the one stain on all his glory; that lawless 
love, which, baleful in youth, appeared at once contemptible and 
odious in old age. We shall not tell the melancholy tale of 
this caprice for Henrietta de Montmorency. Mr. James, with 
highly-commendable impartiality, places this event in its due 
light, and seeks not to veil the monarch’s culpability. A sad 
lesson may be gleaned from this record, which youth would 
do well to take to heart. The idle follies of early years become 
the unalterable, though odious habits of later life. The wreaths 
of wild, though noxious flowers, first twined around the form, 
harden into chains of iron, which it is virtually impossible to 
burst asunder. On the murder of the king we need not dwell. 
The historian would desire that his fate had come upon him a 
year before or after, ere this melancholy error was committed, 
or when time had been granted him to retrieve it. 

Mr. James’s history, for biography we can scarcely call it, is 
a highly valuable work, forming a real storehouse of facts con- 
cerning the age depicted in it, and characterized by a sterling 
English honesty, which contrasts forcibly with the double-deal- 
ing of most of the principal personages introduced. In Henri 
Quatre himself, however, Mir. James has no doubt discovered a 
kindred nature—kindred, that is, in as far as sound’ sense and 
downright honesty are concerned; and this fact alone explains 
to us the preference of such an author for such a subject. With 
this observation we conclude. 
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Art. VI.—Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Miss Pardoe, author of “ The 
City of the Sultan,” &c. London. Bentley: 1847. 


WueEwn we see the name of Miss Pardoe affixed to any lite- 
rary production, we are certain of finding therein good writing 
and good sense; her works of fiction are replete with scenes 
which touch the feelings and delight the imagination, while her 
descriptions of foreign countries, which she has given us in 
various publications, are so graphic and vivacious, that we feel 
the force of truthful delineation; but in the work before us she 
has ascended a step higher in the scale of literature, and we 
hardly know which most to admire, the indefatigable patience 
with which she has waded through the voluminous memoirs of 
the age of Louis the Fourteenth, or the ease and grace with 
which she has combined them, and presented us with a work 
which was a desideratum in our literature; it is true we had 
translations of some of the memoirs of that time, but every one 
knows how poor and tame is the translation of wit and anecdote 
from one language into another; while those who could peruse 
them in their native language would often feel revolted at the 
crimes, or wearied with the historical details so lengthily de- 
scribed by some of the French writers. In this work, however, 
all is simple, clear, and concise; and if we are sometimes horri- 
fied by the crimes alluded to in the course of the narration, the 
language is elegant, and the descriptions pure. But we will 
proceed to present our readers with some extracts from the 
book itself, being persuaded that they will say more in praise of 
the author, than any eulogium, however sincere, which we can 
bestow. We shall begin by a passage from the admirably 
written preface :— 


“Louis XIV. was kingly from his birth. Even when deprived 
by the penuriousness of Mazarin, not only of the luxuries which were 
his birthright, but even of the very necessaries which nine-tenths of 
his subjects could command at will, his spirit remained unbent ; 
while his innate sense of the indignity offered to his person engen- 
dered a feeling of hatred towards the Cardinal, which enabled him 
patiently to await the hour of his emancipation. Child as he was, he 
spurned at pity, and consequently uttered no complaint ; but kept 
his eye firmly fixed upon that future, whose prospective was a throne, 
and whose watch-word was empire. 
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“ That Louis XIV. was, throughout his reign, a great king must 
be conceded at once; but that he was ever a great man is consi- 
derably more doubtful. Supremely egotistical, he never hesitated in 
compelling the sacrifice of whatsoever opposed or impeded his per- 
sonal interests, passions, or views; recklessly inconstant, he tram- 
pled unmoved upon the affections he had called forth ; and tediously 
and childishly minute in the observances and etiquette of his exalted 
station, he frequently frittered away the time rendered precious by 
circumstances, in puerile elaborations and unmeaning detail. 

** We are not about to offer to our readers an historical record of 
the century of Louis XIV., as the term would be understood by 
statesmen and politicians, for we shall pass lightly over the cam- 
paigns, the battles, and the intrigues of the several European cabi- 
nets, upon which a firmer hand than our own has very recently been 
employed in this country. Our aim will simply be to display, more 
fully than has yet been done, the domestic life of the ‘ Great Mo- 
narch,’ and to pass in review the wits, the beauties, and poets of his 
court. For this purpose we shall select from the stores of the many 
biographers of the time all that may tend to perfect the portraiture 
which we have undertaken; simply premising, that we shall put forth 
neither fact nor anecdote which is not fully authenticated either by 
one of the chronicles of the time, or verified by some competent 
recent authority.” : 


Thus, then, we proceed to peruse this delightfully-written 
work with double pleasure, for there are scenes which combine 
the charm of romance with the deep interest of truth; and 
before Miss Pardoe begins the history of the reign of Louis 
XIV., she casts a retrospective glance over that of his father, 
Louis XIII., and passing over the description of his unpro- 
mising character, we turn to that of his young queen, the lovely 
Anne of Austria. 


‘‘ It was at the commencement of 1615, just as he was about to 
attain his fourteenth year, that it was announced to the young king 
that his marriage was shortly to take place with the Infanta Anne of 
Austria, daughter of Philip III. He received the intelligence coldly, 
and far from congratulating himself upon an event which must 
necessarily change the whole current of his existence, and diversify 
alike his pleasures and his duties, he contemplated it with the dis- 
trust and self-love of one who resolves not to be duped. 

“A species of royal barter was to take place between the two 
courts of France and Spain; for at the same time that Louis XTII, 
became the husband of Anne of Austria, the Infant Philip was to 
receive the hand of Henrietta of France, commonly called ‘ Madame’; 
and the young king no sooner ascertained that his affianced bride 
was on her way to Bidassoa, where the exchange of the princesses 
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was to be made, than he dispatched Luynes to meet her, ostensibly 
to convey a letter, but, in reality, in order to hear from the lips of a 
man in whom he had firm faith, whether the beauty of the Infanta 
were equal to the representations which had been made to him. 

‘‘ The report of the favourite exceeded the hopes of the king; but, 
still unable to overcome his natural distrust, he left Bourdeaux, 
whither he had been accompanied by the court; and, mounting his 
horse, he galloped, accompanied only by two or three persons, to a 
house which she must pass on her way, and entering by a back 
door, seated himself at a window on the ground floor, where he 
awaited the coming of the cavalcade. A nobleman of the court, who 
had been previously instructed, stopped the Infanta for the purpose 
of pronouncing a congratulatory harangue, during which time Louis 
was enabled to convince himself of the extreme loveliness of his 
young bride; a loveliness which, according to all the historians of the 
times, was of the highest order. They represent Anne of Austria, 
says Dumas, ‘as combining in her person sufficient to satisfy even 
the exactions of royalty.’ Beautiful with a majestic beauty, which 
subsequently tended admirably to assist her projects, and a thou- 
sand times compelled the respect and love of the turbulent nobility 
by whom she was surrounded ; as a woman, captivating to the eye 
of a lover; as a queen, perfect to the eye of a subject; tall and well- 
shaped; possessing the whitest and most delicate hand that-eyer 
made an imperious gesture; eyes of exquisite beauty, easily dilated, 
and to which their greenish tinge gave extraordinary transparency ; 
a small and ruddy mouth, that looked like an opening rose-bud ; 
long and silky hair, of that lovely pale shade of auburn which gives, 
to the faces it surrounds, at once the sparkling complexion of a fair 
beauty, and the animation of a dark one. Such was the wife whom 
Louis XIII. received as his companion.” 


It might have been supposed that Louis XIII., from his 
anxiety to learn if the report of the Infunta’s beauty might be 
depended upon, would have been subjugated by such attrac- 
tions, but history tells a different tale; he was cold and dis- 
trustful, which might, perhaps, originate in the levity of his 
young wife. But Marie de Medicis, when compositig the 

ousehold of the Infanta, had placed near her person the cele- 
brated Madame de Chevreuse. Now as this lady was born in 
1600, and the king married in 1615, such a mentor for the still 
younger queen would not have been desirable, even had the 
youthful Duchess owned every female virtue, but unfortunately 
that was not the case: independently of her youth, “ Madame 
de Chevreuse was the more dangerous, that ihe was one of the 


wittiest, most beautiful, least scrupulous, and most intriguing 
women of the age.” The vilest of motives are ascribed to MI 
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de Medicis for making such a selection, “as a more dangerous 
confidante could not have been chosen for the young and_inex- 
perienced bride of Louis XIII.” 

It appears that Marie de Medicis was fearful lest the young 
queen should gain any ascendancy over the mind of the king, 
for which purpose she placed near her person a woman so desti- 
tute of principle ; and to such companionship was owing the 
numerous imprudences of the lovely queen; her mystification 
of Richelieu, whose passion for herself she converted into 
hatred, (pp. 21—24); the romantic passion of the Duke of 
Buckingham for Anne of Austria, and her sensibility to his 
homage (see chapter xi.); and indeed at every step some inad- 
vertency which, though arising only from youthful thoughtless- 
ness and a desire to diversify a life of tiresome etiquette and 
gloomy grandeur, were all turned to her disadvantage by her 
enemies, and above all by the queen-mother, who fostered, on 
every occasion, the aversion of Louis to his beautiful consort. 
However, policy, if not affection, produced a reconciliation, and 
after so many years of marriage, the birth of the prince, who 
was afterwards Louis XIV., reassured the nation and herself; 
for had the king died and left her childless, she would have 
been exposed to every insult and misery from the cabals and 
arrogance of Cardinal Richelieu, who governed despotically not 
only the state affairs, but the king himself; but the birth of a 
prince increased the affection of the king for the mother, and 
we are told that when he was informed that he was the father of 
the Dauphin, “ in the excess of his joy he took the royal infant 
from the. hands of the nurse, and, approaching the window, 
exhibited him to the crowd, exclaiming, as he did so, ‘ A son! 
gentlemen, a son !’” 

Anne of Austria, partaking of the superstition of the time, had 
expressed her wish to the king that the horoscope of the expected 
infant should be drawn by an able astrologer at the moment of 
its birth, and the king “confided the care of discovering the re- 
quired astrologer to the cardinal.” Even Richelieu was not free 
from this superstition, and he immediately sent for a seer named 
Campanella, whom he traced to a dungeon where he was await- 
ing his trial for sorcery; and to him was given the task of read- 
ing the stars on this joyful occasion. Being commanded to speak 
the truth unfearingly, he announced that “the infant would be 
as luxurious as Henry IV., and of conspicuous haughtiness,— 
that his reign would be long and laborious, although not with- 
out a certain happiness; but that his end would be misera- 
ble, and entail both religious and political confusion upon the 
kingdom.” 
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Though the authoress herself makes no comment on this pre- 
diction, we may be permitted to observe that it was remarkably 
fulfilled; as will be more clearly seen by those who peruse 
these volumes, than by the readers of more superficial accounts 
of his extraordinary reign. But to return to Anne of Austria: 
in 1640 she gave birth to another son, on whom was conferred 
the title of Duke d’Anjou. In 1643 Anne of Austria, by the 
death of her royal husband, became Regent of France ; and 
from a neglected wife and powerless queen, she suddenly saw 
herself in possession of such power as regent, as she would never 
have owned as queen-consort. Richelieu was no more, Marie de 
Medicis had died in poverty and exile, and Anne of Austria, call- 
ing to her aid the talent of Mazarin, reigned all-powerful. Now, 
then, begins the interest which attaches to the name of Louis 
XIV. The queen and the young princes, in 1643, left the 
Louvre, and took up their abode in the Cardinal Palace, after- 
wards called the Palais-royal, and bequeathed by Richelieu to 
the young ; king: and Louis, then five years old, was installed in 
the apartments which Richelieu himself had inhabited. 


‘*The apartments of the queen were more spacious and elegant ; 
but still, not satisfied with what Richelieu had done, she added to the 
luxury of the ornaments of which he had already been so prodigal. 

Me Sees Her cabinet, which was considered as the marvel and the 

miracle of Paris, contained a work by Leonardo da Vinci ; the Kin- 
dred of the Virgin, by Andrea del Sarto; an AZneas saving Anchises, 
by Annibal Caraccio ; a Flight into Egypt, by Guido; a St. John 
mounted on an Eagle, by Raphael; two pictures by Poussin ; and 
The Pilgrims of Emmaiis, by Paul Veronese. This cabinet was the 
work of the cardinal, but the queen added to it a bath-room and ora- 
tory, and a gallery. All which the taste of the time could combine 
of flowers, cyphers, and allegories, was scattered over a golden ground 
inthe bath-room. The oratory was hung with paintings by Cham- 
pagne, Vouet, and Bourdon Stella, representing the principal events 
in the life of the Virgin. A solitary window, of which the frame was 
silver, served to light it.” 


This will give some idea of the magnificence with which the 
regent surrounded herself personally, though her son, as has 
been stated often, wanted those things which became his high sta- 
tion, and were in fact his right. But we must not linger amongst 
these scenes and incidents, stirring and interesting though 
they be; we would fain delight our readers with the remarkable 
scene which took place during the war of the Fronde, when all 
Paris swept like a torrent through the palace and across the 
chamber of the youthful king, in order to be satisfied that he 
had not been conveyed from the capital, as had been rumoured 
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was the intention of the regent; but we must be contented to 
refer our readers to the work itself, (vol. i. pp. 384-387,) and 
with one more extract, pass on to the time when the king felt 
himself indeed a monarch. Mademoiselle de Montpensier is one 
of the most curious and original characters that figure in these 
courtly annals, and her manner of taking Orleans, together with 
the singular way in which she made her entry, are more divert- 
ing than is usually the case with historical anecdotes. 

The good city of Orleans had declared for the Fronde ; and 
Mademoiselle, being of that party, resolved to go to Orleans, as 
her father was too timid to take any steps which might impli- 
cate him personally, so as to occasion his exile from Paris :— 


** When she took her leave, Monsieur embraced her tenderly; and 
then said that the Bishop of Orleans would give her every informa- 
tion as to the condition of the city ; and that he wished her to ask 
advice of the Counts de Fiesque and de Grammont, who had been 
long enough upon the spot to know what had best be done; but, 
above all, to prevent at any price the passage of the army across the 
Loire, which was: the only order that he should himself give her. 

‘‘ She then entered her carriage, followed by Madame de Fronte- 
nac and the Countess de Fiesque and her daughter; while Monsieur, 
hugging himself in his recovered insignificance and safety, watched 
her departure from a window, and listened very complacently to the 
blessings which were showered upon her by the people as she passed 
along, under the escort of a lieutenant of his guards, two exempts, 
six guardsmen, and six Swiss. 

‘* As the party did not quit Paris until a late hour, Mademoiselle 
halted the first night at Chartres; and just as she had resumed her 
journey on the following morning, she was met by the Duke de Beau- 
fort, who thenceforward always rode beside her in the carriage. A 
few leagues further on she encountered a mounted escort of five 
hundred men, commanded by M. de Valon, the adjutant-general of 
Monsieur. The escort was composed of gens-d’armes and light horse; 
the latter moved to the van, and the former: surrounded the carriage, 
both rear and flank; but even this military demonstration did not 
satisfy the ambition of the princess, who, anxious to prove herself 
worthy of the dignity of her rank as chief of the expedition, no sooner 
reached the plains of La Beauce, than she alighted from her carriage, 
mounted a horse, and placed herself at the head of the troops, who 
expressed the greatest delight on seeing her thus promptly assume her 
command, which she commenced by the arrest of three couriers, —one 
of whom was the bearer of a letter from the authorities of Orleans to 
Monsieur, announcing that the king had sent to inform them that he 
should sleep that night at Clerq, and then proceed direct to their city, 
preceded by his council. 

‘* The little army of Mademoiselle had consequently no time to lose 
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in order to prevent this danger ; and they continued their march with 
increased celerity until they arrived at Tourg, where they found M. 
de Nemours, who welcomed the princess most warmly, and declared 
that thenceforward she must preside over the war councils,—an an- 
nouncement which only excited her amusement; but as the duke 
still persisted, alleging that she should accustom herself to such to- 
pics, as nothing could be done without her authority, the council was 
accordingly assembled, at which Mademoiselle insisted, upon the de- 
sire of her father, that the enemy should not be allowed to cross the 
Loire ; and measures were immediately taken to oppose their passage. 

“The next morning they again started shortly after day-break, and 
at Artenay were joined by the Marquis de Flamarens, who had come 
to meet the princess, having important business to transact with her, 
Mademoiselle alighted at an inn; where she was informed, to her 
great mortification, that the authorities of Orleans had refused to 
give her ingress to the city, from the fact that her own approach in 
one direction, and that of his majesty in another, placed them in an 
embarrassing position; and that they in consequence besought her, 
in order to prevent their becoming rebels either to the will of the 
king, or to the orders of the suzerain, to affect indisposition until the 
court had passed by, promising not to open their gates until such was 
the case; after which they would receive her with all the honours 
which were her due. But Mademoiselle was not constituted like her 
father: she remembered that she was the grandchild of Henry IV., 
and she was resolved that they should also be reminded of the fact. 
She declared, therefore, that she entirely disregarded such a declaration, 
and rejected the advice as unworthy alike of her rank, her mission, and 
the blood which filled her veins; and that she should forthwith march 
upon Orleans. Nor did shé lose any time in verifying her words, for 
she ordered her equipage to be instantly brought to the door; and 
leaving behind her the escort, which would have impeded her pro- 
gress, she only consented to be accompanied by the guard of Mon- 
sieur, on condition that they should travel at her own pace. As the 
little party proceeded, the most discouraging rumours met them at 
every stage; some said that the authorities were resolved not to per- 
mit the princess to pass the gates of the city; and others, that the 
king was already in Orleans, which had declared in his favour. But 
Mademoiselle had not quitted Paris to start at shadows, and she per- 
sisted in pursuing her journey, with a sang froid and composure 
which in the opposite sex would have been designated as heroism ; 
and which her father, who had been striving at such a demonstration 
throughout a long life, died without emulating. She had sent for- 
ward to Orleans the lieutenant of Monsieur’s guard, whom she met 
on his return. He bore a second entreaty from the authorities, that 
the princess would not continue her journey, as they should be 
compelled to refuse her entrance ; and he had travelled rapidly to 
communicate this information, leaving the parliament assembled, in 
consequence of the fact that the keeper of the seals and the king’s 
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councillors were already at the gate opposite to that by which Made- 
moiselle was approaching, and had demanded admission. 

‘‘The princess saw that she had no time to lose, and paid little 
attention to the other particulars of the message. She therefore pro- 
ceeded by a forced march, and at eleven o’clock in the morning 
reached the Banniére gate, which was not only closed, but barri- 
caded. This point gained, she sent to inform the municipal magis- 
trates that she had arrived, and then waited patiently for the space 
of three hours in an inn outside the walls; during which time the 
governor of the city, who, totally powerless, sent her a present of 
sweetmeats, which she received graciously, but with a resolve that so 
puerile a politeness should not affect her resolution. Worn out at 
length by a delay which accorded ill with her natural energy, she 
decided upon leaving the inn; and despite the entreaties of those 
about her, she directed her steps towards the city moat. She had 
scarcely arrived there, when the citizens and the mob who were col- 
lected upon the ramparts recognised her, and pointing her out to 
each other, raised a shout of ‘ Long live the King! Long live the 
Princess! No Mazarin!’ Mademoiselle had no sooner witnessed 
these demonstrations than she advanced to the extreme edge of the 
ditch, and raising her voice, exclaimed, ‘ Hasten to the town-hall, 
good people; and if you wish to see me among you, open the city 

ates.’ 
a This address produced considerable commotion, but the only 
reply was a repetition of the same cry; and when she had ascer- 
tained that she was merely answered by words, Mademoiselle conti- 
nued her way, until she arrived at a gate where the guard sprang to 
their arms, and arranged themselves in file along the rampart. Anx- 
ious to profit by this movement, the princess shouted to the com- 
manding officer to open the barrier, but he replied by signifying that 
he was not in possession of the keys. Wearied by the inutility of her 
entreaties, the princess next proceeded to threats, for she could not 
condescend to entreat for what she considered to be her right ; and 
her suite, who regarded this measure as dangerous, expostulated in 
vain, asking her what she could anticipate from menacing people 
upon whose good feeling towards her she was utterly dependent for 
success ; but she laughed at their terrors, declaring that it was good 
policy to ascertain if she could not do more by threats than gentleness. 

“ Mademoiselle, as she confessed to the Countess de Fiesque, was 
emboldened in this attempt by a declaration of the Marquis de Vi- 
léne, who was esteemed one of the most accomplished astrologers of 
the time, that whatever she undertook between mid-day on Wednes- 
day the 17th of March and the following Friday, was certain to suc- 
ceed ; and that confiding in the science of the marquis, whose pre- 
diction was then in her pocket, she felt confident that she should 
either force the gates of Orleans, or escalade its walls,” (vol. i. 
pp. 446~-449,) &e. 
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Here, again, we see the superstitious credulity of the times 
operating upon a mind of no common energy; and notwith- 
standing the merriment which her display of courage caused 
the countesses, who were nevertheless terrified at what they 
considered her danger, Mademoiselle continued her walk and 
her efforts, until the boatmen of Orleans tendered her their ser- 
vices, which as may be supposed were promptly accepted, and 
by them she proposed to be rowed to the Porte de la Faux, a 
gate opening upon the river; but they mentioned another upon 
the quay, which they asserted could be ‘ more easily forced, as 
well as much nearer, and that should she desire it, they would 
instantly go to work ; she desired them to lose no time,’ and— 


“‘ Ere long, however, Mademoiselle was informed that the work 
was getting on well; and upon this assurance she at once approached 
the scene of action, attended by an equerry and an exempt; but as 
the quay was invested, and that between the princess and the gate 
the river washed the walls, a bridge was formed by a couple of boats; 
and as the opposite bank was extremely steep, a ladder was placed in 
the second boat, by which Mademoiselle with some difficulty mounted 
to the assault; for it unfortunately chanced that, in addition to its 
somewhat unstable tenure on its floating foundation, one of the steps 
was broken. By these means she reached the quay, and had, no 
sooner arrived there, than she ordered the guards to return to the 
carriages, that she might prove to the authorities of Orleans the con- 
fidence with which she entered their city, unaccompanied by a single 
armed man, 

‘“* Her appearance among them tended, as a natural consequence, 
to animate the boatmen to increased exertion, while a party of the 
citizens assisted them from within; and the guard, which was under 
arms, stood by in perfect neutrality, neither aiding nor preventing 
the aggression which threatened the destruction of their post. 

*« At length two of the centre planks of the gate were forced, and it 
was soon discovered that it could not be opened more effectually, being 
traversed by two weighty bars of iron; upon which the princess de- 
sired one of her attendants to take her in his arms, and to push her 
through the aperture, whence her head had no sooner emerged than 
the drums beat, and the captain drew her into the city. In an instant 
she was on her feet, and extending her hand to him, exclaimed with 
perfect composure, ‘ You shall have reason to rejoice that it was you 
who effected my entrance.’ Cries of ‘ Long live the King and the 
Princess, and down with Mazarin !’ resounded on all sides; and, as 
on many great occasions, the sublime and the ridiculous overpass the 
one pace by which they are said to be separated, so it proved upon this 
also; for while the princess was radiant with the triumph of her suc- 
cessful exploit, two men approached her with a wooden chair, upon 
which they almost compelled her to seat herself, and thus bore her 
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exultingly towards the town-hall, where the municipal authorities had 
congregated to discuss their measures at so difficult a case, not having 
yet been able to decide whether the gates should be opened to the 
king or to herself; and as bold actions always involve the sympathy of 
the million, she was escorted by the whole of the populace, who pressed 
about her in order to obtain a look, or to kiss the folds of her dress. 

‘** Mademoiselle submitted to this somewhat equivocal honour, 
and advanced five or six hundred paces in her improvised equipage ; 
but the ovation became at length unendurable, and she requested 
her bearers to permit her to alight, as she preferred finishing her 
walk on foot, in the midst of her faithful citizens. The procession 
accordingly halted, and the ladies of her suite profited by the cir- 
cumstance to rejoin her. One of the city companies arrived at the 
moment, and preceded her, with its drums beating and all the cus- 
tomary military honours, to the palace, which was the ordinary resi- 
dence of Monsieur when in the city. Midway the princess was met 
by the governor, who was greatly embarrassed, being aware that his 
presents of sweetmeats had been but an inefficient proof of his devo- 
tion to her cause. To him succeeded the municipal authorities, 
equally ill at ease, who began to stammer forth an harangue, which 
Mademoiselle, with admirable tact, cut short by addressing them, 
and remarking that they were no doubt surprised to see her enter 
that city otherwise than by the usual gate; but that being naturally 
impatient, and having found the Porte de la Banniére closed and 
another open, she had passed through that; at which they had 
every reason to congratulate themselves, since the court, who were 
at Cléry, could not accuse them of her admission ; and that all re- 
sponsibility being thus removed from themselves, they were couse- 
quently exonerated from whatever results might ensue, since she 
herself became answerable for every thing ; for where persons of her 
rank entered a city, they became its masters, as was their right; and 
as she had an especial privilege to be considered in a town which 
belonged to Monsieur. 

** They replied by an abundance of compliments, to which they 
found the princess ready with the rejoinder, that she was quite con- 
vinced they were about, as they stated, to open their gates; but that 
for the reasons which she had already advanced, she was unwilling 
to leave them time to do so: after which she turned the conversation 
to other subjects, and continued to converse with them as though 
nothing remarkable had occurred ; merely stating, that she wished to 
proceed at once to the town-hall, to attend the meeting which was to 
deliberate upon the entrance of the royal councillors into the city. 
She then sent an exempt to desire that her equipages might imme- 
diately join her; and from that moment she assumed the coramand 
of Orleans, without comment or opposition.” (vol. i. pp. 452—455.) 


‘Thus was Orleans lost and won ;’ and this bloodless victory 
was won in a manner so unique, that we could not resist making 
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the extract though rather a long one; it is withal one of the 
most entertaining passages in the book, for many of the events 
recorded are of too sombre a character to create a smile. Before 
we proceed, it is worth while to notice the origin of— 


‘‘The word fronde, rendered so famous by the civil war which 
adopted it as its title. It simply signifies sling ; but a sling of pe- 
culiar construction, at that period greatly in vogue with the boys of 
Paris, who practised it in the city moat, and generally terminated in 
bloodshed the rivalry which was begun in sport. The fronde, pro- 
perly so called, was formed of a narrow strap of leather, terminated 
at each end by a cord; some missile was placed upon the strap, 
which was then doubled, the two cords being held in the right hand; 
the fronde was then revolved, first slowly, but subsequently at speed, 
and when this could no longer be increased, one of the cords was 
suffered to escape, by which means the fronde opened, and the 
missile escaped with great force. The fronde was the usual weapon 
of the foot soldiers in ancient times, and during the middle ages. 
The inhabitants of the Balearic Islands (Minorca and Majorca) were 
celebrated as the most expert frondeurs in the world. In their in- 
fancy, in order to render them proficient, bread was given to them, 
which they were not allowed to eat until they had projected it from 
the fronde. The Greeks and Romans had frondeurs as well as the 
Franks, and the other nations of the middle ages. The invention of 
fire-arms superseded the use of this primitive weapon. Mazarin had 
remarked, a few days previously to the riots, that the Parliament 
were like school-boys fronding in the Paris ditches, who ran away 
upon the approach of the civil-heutenant, only to meet again when he 
was out of sight; and this witticism was repeated to the deputies, 
who were extremely wounded by the comparison. On the morning 
of the barricades, the Councillor Barillon, seeing the turn that affairs 
were taking, sang a couplet which he had improvised upon a popular 
air: it may be thus rendered : 


‘ A wind of the fronde 
This morning has set in; 
I think it blows 
Against the Mazarin ; 
A wind of the fronde 
This morning has set in.’ 


“ Poor as it was, it became instantly the fashion. The court party 
were called Mazarins, and those of the Parliament, Frondeurs. The 
coadjutor (de Retz) and his friends, who had excited the movement, 
accepted the title, and adopted hat cords which bore the form of a 
sling. Immediately bread, gloves, handkerchiefs, fans, and scarfs 
were all & la fronde ; and thenceforward the revolution might come 
when it pleased,—the name by which it was to be distinguished had 
been decided.”’ (vol. i. pp. 221-223.) 
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This interesting work contains the best, because the clearest, 
account of the Fronde we ever met with, that “ war of women,” 
as it was justly called ; for, as we have seen, Mademoiselle took 
her part in the affair, the Duchess of Longueville, and many 
other beautiful and charming women, were equally zealous, and 
for five years France was disturbed by a powerful faction, ex- 
cited first of all by the arrogance of the Regent, and the rapa- 
cious despotism of Cardinal Mazarin. In the description of the 
warfare between the Fronde and the Court, there are some stir- 
ring scenes, but for those we must refer our readers to the work 
itself, in order to hasten forward to the period when the passions 
of the man and the qualities of the king were beginning to assert 
themselves, and we select the following passages as presenting 
a true picture of the young monarch and his court in 1654. 


‘¢ Meanwhile Louis was once more absorbed in pleasure, and sur- 
rounded by a bevy of young beauties, among whom the most promi- 
nent were the Mancini, the Martinozzi, the Comminges, the Beuvron, 
the Villeroi, the Mortimart, and Madame de Sévigné, already admired 
for her graceful person, and beginning to acquire a reputation by her 
witty and entertaining letters........ Incited by the example of 
his most intimate companions, anxious to assert his independence, 
and prompted moreover by his natural tendency to gallantry, he 
resolved to attach himself to the most beautiful woman of the 
court; when, having carefully observed all those with whom he was 
brought into immediate contact, his choice fell upon Olympia Man- 
cini.” (p, 134.) 


Then follows a description of this young beauty, who 


‘‘ Through the passion of the king, became almost the queen of the 
court; for although, in recognition of her rank, Louis always opened 
the ball with Madame de Mercceur, he had no sooner made this con- 
cession to etiquette, than he resigned her hand, only to retain that of 
her sister throughout the remainder of the evening. Still, Anne of 
Austria laughed at the comments of those-by whom she was sur- 
rounded, and so resolutely refused to recognise in all these demon- 
strations any thing more serious than a mere passing caprice, that 
there were not wanting those who suspected that the queen-mother 
desired nothing more earnestly than the union of her son, sovereign 
though he was, with the niece of the Italian cardinal. Thus no 
check was placed upon this budding passion, at which the queen 
smiled, and the minister laughed incredulously, while Olympia her- 
self began to dream that a crown would ere long be laid at her feet. 
It was yet in its first fervour, when Anne of Austria on one occasion 
gave a ball in her own private apartments, to which no one’ was invited 
save her immediate circle, as it was intended merely for'the amuse- 
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ment of the Queen of England * and her young daughter, who were 
precluded by their misfortunes from all participation in the general 
diversions of the court. We have for a considerable time made no 
mention of these royal exiles, whose life of retirement, and almost of 
obscurity, caused them to be overlooked, even if not forgotten ; and 
the appearance of the fair and timid girl who, bathed in blushes, half 
tearful and half joyous, entered the saloon of Anne of Austria that 
evening, created neither attention nor sympathy. It was, neverthe- 
less, expedient that Louis, whatever might be the tendency of his 
inclination, should lead out the Princess Henrietta, whose rank, no 
less than her misfortunes, entitled her to this distinction; and the 
general surprise was consequently great, when at the first sound of 
the violins, the young king, according to his habit, approached the 
Duchess de Mercceur, and took her hand to conduct her to her place. 
Indignant at this breach alike of etiquette and of good-feeling, the 
queen-mother immediately rose from her seat, and withdrawing the 
hand of the duchess from that of her son, desired him in a low voice 
to commence the Bronsile with the English princess; to which he 
replied testily, ‘* that he was not fond of little girls,” an uncourteous 
rejoinder which was unfortunately overheard by Henrietta Maria, who 
perceiving the extreme displeasure of her royal relative, and the cloud 
that had gathered upon the brow of the king, hastened to entreat 
that she would not constrain his Majesty’s wishes ; and the rather 
as her daughter had strained her ankle, and was unable to dance. 
This remonstrance only strengthened the resolution of Anne of Aus- 
tria, who replied by saying, ‘that if the Princess of England were 
compelled to remain a spectator of the ball throughout the evening, 
the King of France must do the same;’ and this fiat having gone 
forth, Louis accommodated himself to the necessity with the best 
grace he could assume, and led out the little princess, who having, 
as well as her royal mother, overheard his ungracious remark, danced 
with the tears streaming down her cheeks. It was at this moment 
that she first drew upon herself the attention of the court. She had 
been reared amid privation and tears at Colombe, whither the widowed 
queen had retired; and although she had attained her eleventh year, 
and was consequently near the age at which the hand of persons of 
her rank were already coveted by such of the European: princes as 
sought to form a matrimonial alliance, her peculiar position had 
disinherited her of the privileges of her birth. The victim of a 
national revolution, exiled, powerless, living upon the bounty of her 
relatives, and overlooked by all who would have paid her homage 
had she been in more prosperous circumstances, she was rapidly 
growing in beauty, in intellect, and in grace, unheeded and unen- 
couraged, On the departure of her guests, the first serious misunder- 


* The widow of Charles I. 


+ The Princess Henrietta of England, born in 1644, and mother of Prince 
Eugene. 
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standing which had ever taken place, occurred between Anne of 
Austria and the king; she, remembering only his youth, ventured 
upon a severe reprimand, which he, strong in his position, resented 
with a determination as haughty as it was unexpected ; declaring 
that he had been sufficiently coerced during his boyhood, and that 
he was no longer disposed to submit to a dictation of which he had 
long been weary. Abundance of tears were shed on both sides ; and 
at length, after mutual concessions, a reconciliation took place, which 
was, however, far from tranquillizing the mind of the queen, who 
began thenceforward to reflect more seriously than she had yet done 
upon the possible results of a passion, whose first fruits were the 
transformation of the king into a mere headstrong and ungracious 
stripling.” 


In regard to his passion for Olympia Mancini, Anne of Austria 
had felt secure that her son would never think of espousing any 
one of inferior rank, for,she well knew his extreme pride; but 
she forgot, at the same time, to speculate upon the gratified 
vanity and ardent passions of his age. Louis had now emanci- 
pated himself from the submissive duty he had hitherto yielded 
to the queen-mother, and his next step was to assert his regal 
privileges, for which an opportunity soon presented itself. The 
circumstance is characteristic, and we transcribe it, being per- 
suaded that no words will convey so good an account of the 
affair as those of our talented author. 


‘** Fouquet, who administered largely and ungrudgingly to his 
luxury, was anxious to ensure the registry of some edicts by the 
Parliament, and communicated the necessity of their acceptance to 
the king, who immediately attended the meeting, and by his presence 
alone carried the measure; but he had scarcely left the chamber ere 
a proposal was made that the registry should be opposed, and imme- 
diately all the remnant which remained of the Fronde, all the friends 
of the prince, and the adherents of the Cardinal de Retz, who only 
required a slight incitement to renew their disaffection, broke out 
into murmurs, which, like the breathing of far-off thunder, threat- 
ened to be the precursor of a storm. The king had, after attending 
the Parliament, left the capital for- Vincennes, where, since the depar- 
ture of M. de Retz, he had established his summer residence ; but 
the report no sooner reached him, than he despatched an order to the 
chamber to assemble on the morrow. This arrangement disconcerted 
the whole court, as a grand hunt had been organized for that day, 
at which all the court ladies were to be present, and Louis was 
accordingly overwhelmed with remonstrances and entreaties that he 
would delay the assembly; but they were at once astonished and 
pacified by his assurance that the publie business should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the hunt. Accordingly, at half-past nine on 
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the morning of the 10th of April, the deputies of the Chamber, who 
had been sent to meet the king, were thunderstruck to see him arrive 
in his hunting dress, consisting of a scarlet coat, a grey beaver, and 
high boots, followed by all the nobles of his court in a similar cos- 
tume ; and ‘ in this unusual attire,’ says the Marquis de Montglat, 
grand-master of the wardrobe, ‘he heard mass, took his place with 
the accustomed ceremonies, and, with a whip in his hand, declared 
to the Parliament that in future it was his will that his speeches 
should be registered and not discussed ; threatening, that should the 
contrary occur, he would return and enforce obedience.’ This bold 
stroke of diplomacy, hazarded by a youth of eighteen, was calculated 
to excite a general insurrection, or to ensure a passive obedience. 
Fortunately for the young monarch, it produced the latter result. 
France was already weary of revolt; and the Parliament, which did 
not fear to try its strength against the minister, did not care to con- 
tend against the king. The Fronde, consequently, heaved its last 
sigh upon this occasion in the chambers, and every thing appeared 
to second the wishes of Louis.” (vol. ii, pp. 139, 140.) 


In the first of the preceding passages we see ample proof of 
that heartlessness which was so large a component in the cha- 
racter of Louis XIV. His discourtesy towards the young Hen- 
rietta of England might haye served as a warning to those beau- 
ties of his court who sought so sedulously to charm the young 
king, that the youth who could be so regardless of kind feeling, 
or even courtly etiquette, towards a “little girl,” whose rank 
and misfortunes were in themselves a claim to his kind and 
courteous attention, would not scruple, at some future period, 
to trample on the heart of any woman who might have the im- 
* prudence to believe his protestations of love, and the weakness 
to be seduced by the fascinations offered by a youthful monarch 
and a splendid court. Olympia de Mancini, afterwards Countess 
de Soissons, and Mary de Mancini, who became Princess Co- 
loona, owed the sorrows which blighted their youth, and perhaps 
the crimes of their maturer years, to the influence of the fatal 
passion which they inspired and reciprocated, while Louis, at 
the moment that these young hearts were overflowing with ten- 
derness towards himself, could, at the bidding of policy or ca- 
price, at once sever himself from attachments which a few days 
previously had appeared unconquerable. Then, too, the gentle, 
amiable La Valliere, whose.life was embittered in every way by 
her fatal love for this selfish man, she loved himself, and what 
was her reward ?—reproach and insult from every one who be- 
lieved themselves authorized to utter a word of reprobation ; 
while the king, for whose sake all her sorrows were incurred, 
grew tired of regrets which were, in fact, so many reproaches, as 
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he must have felt in his inmost heart, and saw her depart for her 
final entry into a rigid convent, without a sigh of commiseration 
for her who had sacrificed her happiness to his wishes; without 
one parting tear for the mother of his children. Then comes 
Madame de Montespan, too worthless for sympathy, a faithless 
wife, an ambitious mistress, a perfidious friend: then we behold 
the Duchess de Fontanges, whose character, destitute of amia- 
bility and modesty as it appears to have been, was probably as 
much the work of education as of natural tendencies, her parents 
having most unworthily brought her up with the view and hope 
of winning the fickle affections of the king, as from her great 
beauty they were persuaded would be the result, could she be 
introduced at court. Madame de Montespan presented her to 
the king, as a counterpoise to the attractions and influence 
of Madame de Maintenon; and for awhile we behold Louis, at 
the age of forty-two, the slave of a girl of eighteen. But she 
lost her health and her blooming beauty; and, as had been the 
case when he was a younger man, so was it now: his love never 
survived the loss of that bloom which attracted his admiration. 
He forsook her, and she died of consumption, brought on by 
grief at his desertion. 

For the anecdotes and description of all these fair enslavers of 
the fancy, we will not say the heart of Louis XIV., we refer the 
reader to the work itself. Of the queen, also, what can be said, 
except that she must have led a life of perpetual vexation and 
irritation, not the less painful from the circumstance that she 
bore her annoyances meekly and uncomplainingly; for she 
really loved the inconstant monarch whose queen she had the 
honour to be, and whose pursuits she never interrupted by 
remonstrances. We are told that he wept bitterly at her death ; 
but his grief was not very profound :— 


“‘ She had no sooner expired than he retired to St. Cloud, where he 
was followed by the dauphiness and Madame de Maintenon, who both 
appeared before him attired in deep mourning, and with so much 
grief imprinted on their countenances, that the king, whose mood 
chanced to be infinitely less lugubrious than theirs, jested with them 
on their excessive sorrow. .. . . On the third day after the 

ueen’s decease, the monarch, accompanied by the dauphin and all 
the members of the royal family, with the exception of Mademoiselle, 
who pleaded indisposition, assembled in the Hall of Peace, at Ver- 
sailles, which was hung with black, and furnished with four tempo- 
rary altars, to sprinkle the body with holy water; and the aspect of 
the funeral chamber, with the small coffin in the midst, in which re- 
posed all that was mortal of his late gentle and forgiving wife, pro- 
duced a visible effect upon the king, who exclaimed as he entered, 
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‘ Kind and forbearing friend! this is the first sorrow that you have 
caused me throughout twenty years.’”’ (vol. iii. pp. 112, 113.) 


The exclamation of the king was a justice done to the memory 
of Maria Theresa; but the regret of that heartless court, and 
more heartless family, was slight indeed. Who can read the 
following passage without disgust and indignation ?— 


“‘ The ceremony of aspersion was no sooner terminated, than the 
monarch and his court again retired to St. Cloud, there to await the 
removal of the royal corpse to St. Denis, which previously to its in- 
terment lay in state for ten days, perpetual masses being performed at 
each of the altars from seven in the morning until dusk: and finally, 
the body of Maria Theresa left for ever the gorgeous palace which had 
been her home, for the sombre vaults of the antique abbey. A long 
train of carriages followed the funeral car, filled with the great officers 
of the crown, and the ladies who had composed her household ; and 
the procession was escorted by a numerous body of guards, gens- 
d’armes, and musketeers. Nothing, however, could exceed the inde- 
cency with which the journey was performed. From all the carriages 
issued the sounds of heartless jest, and still more heartless laughter ; 
while the troops had no sooner reached the plain of St. Denis, than 
they dispersed in every direction, some galloping right and left, and 
others firing at the birds that were flying over their heads.” 


But if such was the conduct of the courtiers, that of some 
members of the royal family was still more offensive to every 
feeling of affection and propriety. The dauphin, instead of se- 
cluding himself on the-day of the funeral, went to the Palais 
Royal, where he passed the evening very gaily with the dau- 
phiness and some Gvcanite friends, and amused himself with the 
feats of a learned pony ; while Louis himself passed the day in 
hunting, “an amusement which was, however, abruptly termi- 
nated by the circumstance of his horse plunging headlong into a 
ditch, so overgrown with vegetation as to deceive its instinct, 
and by throwing the king over its head, caused the dislocation 
of his arm.” (vol. iii. p. 115.) ; 

The “age of Louis XIV.” was indeed remarkable in every 
way. A reign of seventy-two years affords time for numerous 
events and important changes; and during his life of seventy- 
seven years how many distinguished personages rose and disap- 
peared on the ocean of life. Three men, all celebrated in history 
as churchmen and statesmen, swell the list of names which 
gilded this era. The Cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin, and De 
Retz—of them we speak not at present, because they cannot be 
passed over with a mere cursory notice, and to enter into the 
details they would require we have not space, The great Condé, 
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the Marshals Turenne and Villeroi; the three great dramatists, 
Racine, Corneille, and Moliére; the wit and beauty which 
adorned the court of France, threw around it a prestige of glory 
which at first produces a brilliant effect, but which, on viewing 
it with the microscopic eye of calm investigation, shows only more 
clearly how true was the exclamation of the wisest of men, “ all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

In regard to Louis himself, his childhood was not a happy 
one, neither was his youth: the policy of the queen-mother was 
not only cruel, but wicked in the extreme, though doubtless they 
glossed it over to themselves with the hateful subterfuge of ez- 
pediency ; but to pervert the moral feelings, and cripple the in- 
tellectual powers, as they made it their business to do with the 

oung sovereign of France, was in reality a crime—not towards 
Bann alone, but also towards the millions over whom he was 
destined to reign. His immoderate pride was fostered, his over- 
weening selfishness unchecked, his sensuality encouraged, his 
mind uncultivated ; for had he possessed moral elevation, and 
that mental power which would have been his—had a judicious 
hand trained him up to youth, Anne of Austria would not so 
long have retained the power which she loved,—Cardinal Maza- 
rin would not have been allowed for so many years to fill his 
private coffers at the expense of an oppressed and suffering 
edple. 
. her Preface our fair author says, “ that he was a great king 
must be conceded at once; but that he was ever a great man is 
more doubtful.’ Now, sorry as we are to differ from her in opi- 
nion, we cannot concede that he was really a great king: and as 
to his being a great man, he certainly was not. No man who is 
vain, sensual, fond of etiquette, and inconstant as was Louis 
XIV., can be called great: and asa king, the epithet magnificent 
is better suited to Louis XIV. than any other. He was fond of 
magnificence from his childhood; and prcebably the penurious- 
ness of Mazarin only rendered the royal os more disposed to 
prodigality, when once the time arrived that he’was emancipated 
from control. His anger against Fouquet, because he had out- 
shone himself in splendour, was unworthy of a great king. Fou- 
quet deserved reprobation and disgrace, and had deserved them 
long; but Louis was aware of his extortions, and retained him 
as minister until, by a display of magnificence superior to any 
thing of his own, the monarch’s indignation was aroused, and the 
minister disgraced: for this unfortunate féte completed the dis- 
gust which other circumstances had awakened in the mind of 
the king. (vol. ii. pp. 329-344.) 
The foreign wars of Louis XIV., though they added to the 
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‘glory’ of his reign in his earlier years, produced no benefit to 
the nation ; and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes at the 
instigation of a bigot, who had once been herself a Calvinist, 
brought desolation ‘on the southern provinces of France, and is 
a blot upon his memory. The splendid’ palace of Versailles was 
reared and cemented by the miseries and even the blood of his 
subjects, for thousands lost their lives in constructing it. No; 
Louis, was brave, generous to prodigality, magnificent, dignified, 
and graceful ; he looked a monarch, and he’moved a king ; but 
in our opinion there'is more grandeur in the simplicity of Louis 
IX., seated under a spreading tree, and dispensing justice to his 
subjects, than in all the pomp and splendour of Versailles or 
the Tuileries. 

But in this excellent work will be found many a stern lesson 
under the guise of amusement, and many an posers Tamer ene 
which tends to the developement of historical records. The mys- 
terious circumstance of the man in the iron-mask, for instance, 
which excited the curiosity of all Europe for the time, and upon 
which many volumes have of late years even been written, is 
clearly and naturally explained in the following paragraph :— 


“The Count de Vermandois, to whose death we have already 
alluded, abandoned, after the retreat of his mother,* to a governor 
who was inadequate to the duties of his office, became haughty, pre- 
sumptuous, and dissipated to so fearful a degree, that the king 
banished him from his presence; his repentance had, however, par- 
tially restored him to favour, when sober history affirms that a sudden 
illness carried him off while he was serving with the army at the siege 
of Courtray, in 1683. Other rumours were nevertheless afloat at the 
time ; and it was asserted that, having ‘on one occasion had a dispute 
with the dauphin, which terminated in his striking that prince, the 
council assembled on the subject unanimously condemned him td 
death, when Louis XIV., whose paternal affection could not counte- 
nance so extreme a measure, commuted the sentence to imprisonment 
for life; and that in consequence, an opportunity was taken at 
Courtray of spreading the report that he was suffering under a con- 
tagious disease, which enabled those entrusted with his arrest to for- 
bid all ingress to his tent, and after having announced his death, to 
convey him privately to the Island of St. Marguerite ; whence he was 
afterwards transferred to the Bastille, where he remained until 1703, 
under, the name of the Iron Mask.” (vol. iii. p. 78.) 

In 1684 we find Louis, under the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon and Pére la Chaise, growing religious, that is to say 
he was no longer young, and felt some superstitious terrors 
when the thoughts of the erring past brought vain regrets to his 


* Madame de la Valliére. 
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mind ; but we will-give an extract describing the joy of the 
people on the following occasion. 

‘* While this revolution was taking place in the spirit of Louis 
XIV., the dauphiness gave birth to the Duke de Bourgoyne, an 
event which caused universal joy. ‘ You will hear,’ says Madame 
de Sévigné, ‘ of the lively demonstrations of the whole court, and 
with what eagerness this delight was exhibited to the king, the dau- 
phin, and the queen; what shouts, what firing, what a pouring forth 
of wine, what a dance of two hundred Swiss guards around their bar- 
rels, what cries of Vive le rot, what ringing of all the bells in Paris, 
what an explosion of cannon, and what a succession of compliments 
and harangues, and then all will be told,’ Bussy-Rabutin, however, 
enlarges upon this description of the events of the day, by informing 
us in his memoirs that the king, in gratitude to God, made a dona- 
tion of a hundred thousand crowns for the liberation of imprisoned 
debtors; a hundred thousand francs to those of Paris, and the re- 
maining two hundred thousand to those of the provinces ; and that 
even grave and majestic as he was in his deportment, he could scarce- 
ly contain his joy, but desiring his guard to disperse, permitted him- 
self to be approached indiscriminately by all comers, to whom he 
gave his hand to kiss without distinction of ranks ; while the Swiss 
guards, in their enthusiasm, fed their bonfire with every description of 
timber which fell under their hands, even to a pile of planks, which 
had been prepared to floor the apartments, and the poles of the 
sedan-chair of the Duke d’Aumont; and finally, having consumed 
all the wood within reach, gave a last glory to the flaming pile by 
the sacrifice of their straw paillasses. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, all the bells in Paris and Versailles rung out their 
endless peal of joy; and labour and sleep appeared alike to be for- 
gotten. In every street and square groups were to be seen drinking, 
dancing, feasting, and singing,—the king himself being their Amphi- 
tryon; while Lully, resolved to contribute his portion to the general 
festival, caused his Perseus to be played gratuitously; and on the 
day of its representation, the audience entered the theatre under a 
triumphal arch, which at night was brilliantly illuminated, and 
whence a rising sun, composed of a thousand jets of flame, slowly 
detached itself, and rose into the horizon ; while the two fountains at 
the base of the fiery.crescent ran wine until midnight. 

‘* Bontems, the king’s favourite attendant, contemplating the de- 
struction which ensued at Versailles, from the encroachments of the 
populace, who had invaded every avenue to the palace, could no 
longer control his murmurs; and even ventured to point the attention 
of his royal master to the ruinous effects of the popular enthusiasm ; 
but Louis XIV. was in no mood to speculate upon its results, and 
answered buoyantly, ‘ Let them enjoy themselves; we can easily re- 
new the walls and floors, while the general joy of a people is of rare 
occurrence. 
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“« The one great drawback to the happiness, not only of the king 
himself, but also of the dauphin and dauphiness, was however the 
necessity under which they found themselves of listening to the ha- 
rangues and addresses that poured in upon them on all sides, and by 
which they were overwhelmed for an entire week. ‘ Heavens and 
earth,’ was at last the ejaculation of Monseigneur at the close of an 
oration delivered by the representative spokesman of one of the 
learned societies, which had been unusually lengthy and abstruse, 
‘how low spirited I should become, if I were long compelled to amuse 
myself in this way.’ ” (vol. iii. pp. 95-97.) 

Tiresome enough we dare say, but it would have been worse 
had there been no such demonstrations of loyalty. Of the death 
of the poor queen we have already spoken, though in fact that 
event took place after the circumstance so joyously celebrated, 
and we would fain devote a page to the noble and excellent 
Colbert, ‘ whose health had long been giving way under the 
weight of his perpetual labours ;” but we have merely space to 
remark the resemblance between his last words and those of 
Cardinal Wolsey. Louis was ungrateful to this “ upright and 
zealous minister, to whom France was indebted for the pros- 
perity which had, at that period, placed her at the head of all 
the nations of Europe ;” for the king would not allow the-Mar- 
quis de Seignelay, de Colbert’s eldest son, to leave the palace to 
visit his dying father ; and when he was almost expiring, he sent 
a gentleman of the bed-chamber to ask tiding of his condition. 
“ Even this, however, might have been spared ; for as the mes- 
senger approached his bed, the dying sufferer turned away, ex- 
claiming: ‘I will not hear that man spoken of again. If I had 
done for God what I have done for him, I should have been 
saved ten times over; and now I know not what may be my 
fate.’ ” 

But in spite of the prosperity of the country, the sorrows of 
Louis XIV. were beginning, or we might say, had begun; the 
fearful death of Madame, in the morning blooming in health and 
happiness, in the evening a livid corpse, and evidently the vic- 
tim of poison, was only the precursor of many other events of a 
similar nature ; and his marriage with the ‘ widow Scarron’ as 
Maintenon was derisively styled by those who disliked her, 
caused dissensions in the royal family which harassed the king 


ever after. Of Madame de Maintenon we said nothing when 
speaking of the frail beauties of the court ; she cannot be classed 
with them, from the propriety of her conduct, but we frankly 
confess we are no partisans of the uncrowned queen. There ap- 
pears to have been a cold calculation in her conduct which is 
destructive of all sympathy; and the only period in her life in 
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which she is at all interesting, is when, as the young and lovely 
wife of a crippled and invalid husband, she shed comfort on his 
fire-side, and rendered his home happy and attractive. But her 
culminating point was, to become the wife of Louis le Grand, 
and that point she succeeded in reaching ; yet that her affections 
had not any thing to do with the affair, we think is very clear 
from this passage :— 


““The courage of the dying monarch never forsook him for an 
instant, neither did he exhibit the slightest emotion. He took leave 
of every member of his family with a dry eye and a steady voice, 
merely exhorting them to live, if possible, on terms of friendship, to 
do their duty to the young king, and to conduct themselves in a 
Christian spirit; nor was it until the princes and princesses had 
withdrawn, that he at length betrayed a slight degree of feeling as he 
turned towards Madame de Maintenon, saying, ‘ At this moment I 
only regret yourself. I have not made you happy, but I have ever 
felt for you all the regard anid affection you deserved. My only con- 
solation in leaving you,’ he added, as he grasped her hand, and 
gazed fixedly upon her with his dim and failing eyes, ‘exists in the 
hope that we shall ere long meet again in eternity.’ Madame de 
Maintenon made no rejoinder, but she soon after rose to leave the 
apartment; and as she crossed the threshold, exclaimed as if uncon- 
sciously, ‘A pretty rendezvous hé has given me! That man has never 
loved any one but himself!’ and this equally impudent and ill-timed 
ejaculation was overheard by the king’s apothecary, by whom it was 
repeated.” : 


Certainly the king appears a better Christian than herself. 
Where was her gratitude, where was her religion? We would fain 
make one more extract, but we refer the reader to the last pages 
of the work itself, which in themselves present a: moral lesson 
more effectively impressive than a thousand homilies. Passage 
after passage had we marked, but we must leave them for the 
a of the fortunate lover of history who can secure the 

ook itself; and not only our own thanks, but those of the 
reading public in general, are due to Miss Pardoe for an ac- 
cession to our literature of a work as eminently useful as it is 
delightful; it is, in fact, the wre g 4 of history which she has 
unconsciously appropriated to herself, for in rit Rescate history 
of the court of Louis XIV. will be found the key to those pub- 
lic events, by many of which Europe was agitated. A period 
replete with interest was his.—During the long reign of Louis 
XIV. Charles I. of England was decapitated, a martyr to a 
false education and a ruthless faction ; the Protectorate passed 
away,—Charles IJ. reigned and died,—James II. reigned and 
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abdicated ; the Revolution of 1688 placed the Stadtholder on 
the throne of England ; he died, and by the glories of the reign 
of Queen Anne, that of Louis was shorn of much of its lustre. 
A grand and magnificent panorama passes before our eyes, and 
it is with regret we close the volume, and take our leave of this 
admirable work. 
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5. Holyoake’s Reasoner, §c. eA 


One of the most important problems of all ages has been, how 
to reconcile the application of certain general principles or the- 
ories with the well-being of society ; how to harmonize certain 
apparently divergent, and even opposed, but really co-existing 
truths with one another; how to maintain liberty and just 
authority at one and the same time,—those necessary concomi- 
tants which spring into existence and depart from it together. 
What is true liberty? The power of using the faculties, mental 
or bodily which the Creator has thought fit to bestow upon 
us, according to the dictates of conscience, or even of will, save 
only when that will, if put into action, would injure the liberties 
or otherwise deteriorate the condition of our fellow-creatures. 
All so-called liberty of action passing this just bound, would be 
no longer liberty, but licence. We do not think it can be ne- 
cessary for us to prove the truth of this assertion. Man is fal- 
lible,—liable to err, liable to sin, liable to injure his neighbour, 
either by the mere right of might, or through craft and guile. 
In either case the consequences are the same. They are inju- 
rious, and may be fatal, to the being and liberty of those who do 
not possess an equal amount of might or of gio. Thence arises 
the necessity for legal authority or government, the executive 
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of law, which is bound to maintain equal justice between man 
and man, and to guard the interests of all. 
There are er who appear to imagine, that if intellec- 


tual knowledge be only universally diffused, the need of Go- 
vernment, as the guardian of right against might, will no longer 
exist. Evensuch madmen, however, (for madness is the proper 
appellation of these visionary conceptions), admit, that, as the 
world is at present.constituted, or for some time to come can be, 
an executive government, as the embodied representative of a 
written law, will be absolutely requisite to secure the well-being 
of society. The great practical desideratum—the combination of 
the highest degree of personal liberty with the legal protection 
of all, according to the political writers of the last three centu- 
ries, has never been so satisfactorily realized as in the existing 
British constitution. We, for our own part, have no hesitation 
in affirming that we can conceive of no earthly state, in which 
social and political freedom, combined with order and a due 
reverence for authority, should be more thoroughly embodied in 
an external form, than they now are in this. mighty British 
empire. Of course we are only speaking of generalities ;, defects 
in detail there must perhaps be; and to one very serious, and 
even terrible, social defect we shall now have to point our read- 
ers’ attention. 

Whence comes it that, in a free country like our own, a spirit 
of disaffection should exist among the masses? Whence arises 
this strange anomaly? Why does Chartism, with all its hatred 
of authority and angry violence, flourish under the British con- 
stitution? Some weight must, no doubt, be attributed to the 
universal desire of man for change and novelty ; but this, though 
it accounts for the existence of a movement party, always indis- 
pensable in a free state, leaves the ultra-democratic tendencies 
of at least a considerable section of our masses, an enigma, to 
the brief and clear solution of which we propose at present to 
address ourselves. ; 

Social want and unhappiness, then, is the key-stone of this 
democratic arch, deprived of which it would crumble into innu- 
merable fragments, and virtually disappear altogether. Govern- 
ment is not faithful to its duties,—not even: to the. very first 
prnciple of its existence. It does not protect the right of la- 

ur against the almost despotic might of capital. The pre- 
posterous principle of non-interference, which, if just at all, 
would go to disprove the necessity of any Government. what- 
ever, has been acted on for many years by our chief statesmen, 
and in Chartism we now reap the fruit of their error. 

So hermetically is the press, as a whole, closed to the records 
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of Chartist proceedings, and so ignorant, in consequence of this, 
is the general public of the Chartist movements, that Chartism 
is believed, by almost all men not to pertain to the labouring 
class, to be very much on the decline, and to have in fact no 
longer a recognised existence amongst us. We fear, however, 
that the number of Chartists was never so great as at the present 
moment, and we know that such talent has never been displayed 
in the defence of their cause as is even now exhibited. We may 
add that they have never before presented, as a whole, sucha 
formidable aspect of reality, and that the evil of their existence 
is greatly augmented by the ignorance of the general public 
of the fact. 

The Six Points of the Charter are probably well-known to our 
readers, but we nevertheless think it needful to recapitulate 
them here. They will be found to be simply affirmative, not 
expressing active hostility to any existing institution, and con- 
. Sequently injurious and destructive only in their natural effects. 
I. Universal suffrage. II. Vote by ballot. III. Annual parli- 
aments. IV. No property qualification for members. V. Pay- 
ing the members. vi qual electoral districts. We find no 
symptom here of any wish to separate the Church from the 

tate, or to infringe the just rights of property. The writings 
and speeches, indeed, of all the chief leaders in the movement 
afford ample evidence that nothing less than a dissolution of 
all the ties of society is eventually aimed at, together with the 
virtual destruction of every recognised principle of right and law, 
in order to make room for the erection of absolute and irrespon- 
sible despotism, the momentary will of the majority. Universal 
suffrage, however, is to be first obtained, as the means through 
which this grand ultimate “ reform ” may be effected ; and, 
as this is the main principle at stake, it appears desirable that 
some inquiry should be entered into here, as to its nature and 
its truth. 

The Chartists tell us, in their “ National Petition for the 
enactment of the People’s Charter,” that “ the only legitimate 
basis of an equitable arty bers is the expression of the mind 
of the whole male adult population,” and they go on to add 
(most absurdly,) “ divoueh the untrammelled agency of the 


franchise ;” and this exclusive definition of political influence, 
as pertaining to the franchise, is brought into stronger relief by 
the following clause, “ That your petitioners regard the repre- 
sentation in Parliament of every man of sound mind as a nght 
compatible with, and sustained by, the laws of nature and of 
God ; and that man’s privation by his fellow-creature of such 
right, is an act which, if tolerated, evinces the existence of 
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tyranny and injustice upon the one hand, and servility and de- 
gradation upon the other.’”’ The representation in Parliament is 
declared to be thus indispensable, as if there were no other me- 
dium of fepresentation ; as if those classes not possessed of the 
suffrage did not, through the medium of public opinion, exercise 
a most important and frequently preponderating influence on the 
State’s councils. To reiterate the well-known theories on which 
the British constitution is based might appear needless here. 
Yet let us be allowed to do so; for their brief recapitulation will 
be sufficient to disprove this democratic fallacy, of the need for 
universal suffrage. 

The object of all government, then, is to secure the well- 
being of themation, and that object will be best attained by the 
system which combines social and political liberty with the 
protection of the community. And here we at once have to 
announce the great and simple truth, on which the leading 
principles of the British constitution are founded. All men 
are fallible—liable to be deceived! Consequently, A DIVISION 
OF POWER is needful, otherwise autocratic despotism would 
be the most perfect of governments ; for any one body of men is 
as liable to err as any one individual. The indispensable divi- 
sion of power, then, is naturally best attained by what is called 
a mixed government, partly democratic, partly aristocratic, and 
partly monarchical; each of these influences acting as a check 
upon the other. Such a government is that of England, or ra- 
ther Britain, where we have three legal branches of the legisla- 
ture, and virtually three courts of appeal. Thus we have the 
House of Commons, representing to a certain degree the general 
property and intellect of the country: then the House of Peers, 
representing the aristocratic element, the first court of appeal ; 
the Sovereign, the second; and Public Opinion, greatly influ- 
enced by those who do not possess the suffrage, the third and last. 

It is obvious that this necessary division of power cannot be 
attained by a purely democratic system, under which you have 
no check to any strong, popular feeling of the moment, the one 
majority of the whole mass being the only court to which any 
question can be brought for decision; so that if the popular 
feeling of the moment errs in any direction, the measure it ap- 
proves of, however dire, however lasting may be its conse- 
quences, must, at once, become the law of the land. Here 
particularly may be instanced the election of Napoleon, by uni- 
versal suffrage, as absolute monarch of France. Hence we 
— the great value and utility of a permanent body of men, 

aving a real interest in the state, and being independent of the 
popular will, as a branch of the legislature: in plain language, 
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of the British peerage. We had said that such men should be 
independent of the popular will: of course, we mean only in as 
far as their immediate power and position are concerned ; inde- 
pendent of the spirit moral, religious, and practical of their day 
they cannot be; nor even of the popular will, when that will is 
the reflection of eternal truth ; which; under such a system, must 
always triumph in the end. 

But some of our readers may tell us, this’ perhaps needful 
principle of a division of power, on which is grounded the exist- 
ence of the House of Peers, does not necessarily affect universal 
suffrage, with which a House of Peers may exist; it does not 
involve an absolute democracy. This, however, practically we 
deny. For the distinction betwixt the Commons, (were they 
directly to represent the entire nation, the masses who have now 
no suffrage included,) and the Lords, (who are but 400 men,) 
would be too enormous to allow of the latter body’s retaining any 
substantial power whatever ; the influence of the Crown also, by 
parity of reasoning, would be altogether destroyed: so that, 
under a system of universal suffrage, all power would be infal- 
libly absorbed by the body identified with public opinion, the 
House of Commons, and it would become the only exponent of 
the wisdom of the nation, from whose decisions we should have 
no virtual appeal. At present the Commons may be said to 
represent, primarily, the middle classes ; and secondly, the nation, 
including the masses not possessed of the prone a the Peers 
represent the aristocracy, and the nation ; the Sovereign, the 
Crown, and the nation ;’ Public Opinion, directly, the Nation ; 
which is represented also by each of the three recognised 
branches of the legislature. Now were the House of Commons 
to represent the whe nation directly, instead of indirectly, like 
the Peers and the Crown, it is evident, we repeat, that its im- 
portance would preponderate vastly in the political scale, and 
that all power would sooner or later be infallibly absorbed by it. 

Returning, then, to our position, that a division of power is 
needful for the good and liberty of all, we see that universal 
suffrage would be but another word for despotism: since no 
one man, and no one body of men, however large, can safely be 
entrusted with absolute power, without checks and counter- 
checks. A nation is_as liable to err as an individual, Perhaps 
it would scarcely be beneath the dignity of the subject to in- 
stance here the recent refusal of the American repablie to pay 


its just debts. Again, under a democratic system, individual 
genius is always liable and likely to attain to despotic power ; 
and it must be observed that that genius may not consist mainl 

in superiority of intellect, but rather in strength of will, which 
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may be combined with the very worst principles and ideas, as 
the memory of Napoleon and his war-mania in itself sufficiently 
illustrates. The tendency of democracy to virtual autocratic 
despotism has been recognised in all ages. The liability of the 
popular mind to err will scarcely be contested, since the very 
wisest are so liable: for even the political economists, the 
deepest thinkers, of one age, are totally opposed to the political 
economists of another. 

Having seen, then, that universal suffrage is tantamount to 
the absolute rule of the one majority of the whole mass without 
any check whatever, in other words to what is called a pure 
democracy, and that that pure democracy degenerates of ne- 
cessity into a despotism, it being impossible to vest power with- 
out terrible abuse in any one individual or body, we are fairly 
justified in concluding that the direct representation of eve 
man in Parliament is not only not a natural right, but would be 
in practice a most flagitious wrong. Every citizen member of 
the state has a right indeed to representation; but the very 
essential of a free constitution is to provide various separate 
mediums for that representation, so as to secure a division of 
power, and prevent the monopoly of government by any one 
body or majority. The classes who possess not the suffrage 
are represented, as has been already said, through the medium 
of public opinion, and through that medium they do at present 
exercise a great and legitimate, and in its way, direet influence 
on the councils of the nation, but they have not all power. 
Under a system of universal suffrage they would possess ab- 
solute power, and that power would soon be perverted to an 
intolerable practical despotism. 

Having now briefly explained the theory on which our pre- 
sent constitution is based, and drawn a practical conclusion 
from it condemnatory of universal suffrage, the virtual embodi- 
ment of Chartism, we return to the practical question, Whence 
has this demand for a vast increase of power on the part of 
the masses originated? Do they feel that public opinion, the 
medium which directly represents their views, has beer disre- 
garded by the visible Swindle of the Legislature ? or has that 
public opinion been either not clearly pronounced, or misrepre- 
sented? An answer in the affirmative must be yielded to either 
of the latter alternatives, as we trust to be able to prove to 
our readers. 

The great practical life-and-death question (as it may be 
called) for the labouring classes or masses of this realm, is 
undoubtedly the protection of the rights of labour. But here 
the ulterior question at once presents 7 : -™ are these 
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rights to be begt secured or protected,—by unrestricted free- 
dom of commerce, or the interference of Government? Now, 
amongst the electors who are represented in the House of Com- 
mons, and in the members of the House of Peers, there is a 
very great difference of opinion on this subject. The Crown is 
supposed to lean to the side of non-interference ; but even this 
is not distinctly asserted. The masses themselves cannot be 
said to be quite united on this subject, and they certainly still 
less tended to unanimity until within a recent period. It is a 
remarkable fact, that during the whole period of the Anti-Corn- 
Law agitation, the masses stood altogether aloof, and main- 
tained an independent position. In as far indeed as they ex- 
pressed any opinion, through the medium of petitions or at 
their public meetings, that opinion was altogether opposed to 
unrestricted competition, or free-trade. Still it cannot be ques- 
tioned that their feelings and opinions on this subject were not 
expressed with either power or energy. Of course, we do not 
deny that bodies of workmen, such, for instance, as the highly- 
deserving and grossly-neglected Spitalfields weavers, appealed 
to the legislature against any approach to free-trade in corn. 
Still the Protectionist movement amongst the masses was by 
no means general, and we are consequently justified in asserting 
that the weight of their opinion, as a body of non-electors but 
important citizens of the realm, was not brought to bear upon 
the question. The truth is, that the same diversity of opinion, 
which has existed so long amongst political economists and the 
higher classes of society generally, as to the propriety or non- 
propriety of Government interference, extended itself long ago 
to the working classes. The influence thus virtually exercised 
by political economy did not prevent a decided preponderance 
of opinion and sentiment amongst the masses in favour of inter- 
ference or direct protection ; but it did prevent, and has pre- 
vented up to this hour, the decided expression of such opinion, 
with the exception of some well-known instances. Whatever 
the opinions of our readers may be with respect to the propriety 
of abolishing the Corn-laws, few of them, probably, will be 
prepared to deny, that if the 1,200,000 signatures attached to 
the Chartist petition had appeared on a Protectionist petition to 
the House of Lords, that branch of the Legislature, fortified by 
such an expression of public opinion, would have rejected free- 
trade by a very large majority. We are not at present affirming 
that the masses would have acted wisely, or for their own inte- 
rests, in thus protesting against free trade. We are only meet- 
ing the objections of the Protectionist Chartist leaders, (Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor for instance,) who tell us that universal suf- 
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frage is needful, because measures are passed directly opposed 
to the interests of labour, despite the wishes of the masses, 
which fact sufficiently evidences that the masses are not at pre- 
sent represented. We reply, that the wishes of the masses were 
not expressed, and might have been so under our present con- 
stitution, through the medium of public meetings, petitions, 
&c. Had the masses generally followed the example of the 
Spitalfields weavers, we need not say what the result would 
have been. 

It is not true, then, that the legislature has in this instance 
disregarded public opinion, and so proved the necessity for a 
direct representation of the masses; but it is true that public 
opinion has not been clearly pronounced. We may also add 
that it has been misrepresented. The measures which Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor and the Protectionist leaders of the Chartists 
denounce as destructive to the people, were brought forward, 
were supported, and were eventually carried, in the name of the 
people. If Chartist leaders were afraid to let the masses know 
that they had power under our present constitution, and could 
be represented through the medium of public_opinion, if their 
leaders perceived that the knowledge of such a fact would be 
highly injurious to their Chartist agitation, as proving that its 
aim and goal was already in the possession of the people, and if 
they therefore kept the masses as quiet as possible on the sub- 
ject, and trepanned their followers into a forfeiture of their best 
privileges, they have, at all events, no right to blame the British 
constitution for their own delinquencies, and to demand an un- 
restricted democracy, because they have endeavoured to annihi- 
late the rightful democratic influence in the councils of the state. 

To return, however, to our more immediate subject: labour, 
through whatever causes, is not at present in the flourishing 
condition in this empire in which we should all wish to see it. 
The condition of the labouring classes, as a whole, is not what 
it ought to be. Hence arises the political discontent of those 
masses. They are easily persuaded that they can in no way 
have shared the errors of opinion which have tended to their 
injury; and, as men are easily persuaded of their own infalli- 
bility, they are naturally convinced, with no great difficulty, 
that their own direct representation in the councils of the realm 
would act as a magic charm, putting an end to all their diffi- 
culties, and excluding the possibility of future misgovernment. 
Thus they seek for a political remedy of a social evil as the 
sure means of attaining their true goal, and announce no fixed 
principles of future action whatsoever. Their leaders, indeed, as 
we shall be enabled to show by extracts from their works and 
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speeches, urge upon them the justice and necessity of universal 
equality, and the consequent need of an ulterior revolution in 
our social and political state. But practical remedy for the 
wrongs of labour they have none; unless, indeed, some loose 
talk respecting the abolition of the national debt, and the con- 
fiscation of all private property, could be represented as such a 
remedy. Let us not be understood to maintain that if Chartism 
were to become temporarily the law of the land, this loose talk 
would not harden into sober and very terrible earnestness. 
From a democratic absolute majority we might expect, and 
must consequently be prepared for, all things. Still, such 
sweeping measures form no portion of their present political 
prograname, with the rationale of which we have made it our 

usiness to deal. 

As the nature of the Chartist body is generally ill understood, 
a brief exposition of its existing polity will not be out of place, 
and probably not unwelcome to our readers. The Chartist 
body then is stated by its organs to consist of more than a 
million Englishmen, is subject to strict rules and regulations, 
and divided and subdivided into almost numberless town and 
country district societies, all of which send deputies or repre- 
sentatives to the Chartist Convention, or Parliament, which 
meets annually, and are further subject to the authority of the 
London or Central Society, which is located in Dean-street, 
Soho, and is the real focus of all Chartist agitation. The 
so-called Executive Committee of the Central Society, and 
indeed of the entire Chartist movement, are five in number, 
and consist of Messrs. Feargus O’Connor, Doyle, Wheeler the 
secretary, Magrath, and Clarke. Mr. ee is the nominal 
chairman. r. O’Connor, however, is the real head of the 
executive, and indeed virtual monarch of the entire movement, 
by the common consent of all the Chartists. These five are 
the recognised leaders of the movement ; but Mr. Julian Har- 
ney, acting editor of the “ Northern Star,” (the weekly organ of 
Chartism), Holyoake the notorious atheist, Kidd, Dr. M‘Douall 
(a medical man), and others, may be mentioned as highly-impor- 
tant actors in this democratic drama. A gentleman and a bar- 
rister, whose genius is incontestable, and whose powers of ora- 
tory are great, must be conspicuously referred to here. We 
allude to Mr. Ernest Jones, whose romance of “The Wood 
Spirit,” and poem of “ My Life,” (published anonymously, and 


noticed as so being,) together with his notorious “ Chartist 
Lyrics,” have been reviewed from time to time in the pages of 
the “ New Quarterly.” Although no member of the executive, 
he is certainly one of the most influential leaders in the Chartist 
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movement, and in point of popularity may probably be ranked 
next to Mr. Feargus O’Connor. He conducts, together with 
O’Connor, the Chartist monthly magazine, “ The Labourer,” 
from which we shall make various extracts ere we bring this 
article to a close, and writes almost all the literary articles in it. 
As poet, he has taken the place of Thomas Cooper, whose clever 
but lengthy and unartistic poem, “The Purgatory of Suicides,” 
we have placed in the list at the head of our article. Cooper 
has been positively ejected from the Chartist society, on the 
score of his opposition to recourse, under any possible circum- 
stances, to the principle of physical force. Of course, these 
Chartist brawls concern us not; so much, however, we may 
say, Ernest Jones is in every respect the greater poet of the 
two. He is infinitely more vigorous, more concise, and more 
pointed, and yet far more ideal and imaginative when he so 
pleases. His great success as a popular orator has undoubtedly 
also tended to secure him his present influential position in the 
Chartist movement. We believe he has been recently —— 
editor—in part at least—of the “ Northern Star,” which, however, 
is still mainly conducted by Mr. Julian Harney. Here we ma 
observe, that this paper is written and “put together” with 
hia great cleverness; so great, indeed, that perhaps no party 
in Great Britain possesses, on the whole, a superior pe organ. 
We must advert also to the so-called “ Land Scheme,” 
which has recently excited no little attention amongst the 
Chartists generally, and for which £16,000 have been already 
subscribed. This scheme contemplates the purchase of landed 
estates, to be parcelled out amongst subscribers in lots of two, 
three, and four acres of land, according to the amount of sub- 
scription, together with a neat and comfortable cottage, out- 
houses, &c., and the loan of £15 to cultivate two, £22. 10s. 
three, and £30 four-acre allotments. In as far as this scheme 
tends to the subdivision of the land into very small proprie- 
taries, we are decidedly opposed to it, because we believe such 
subdivision to be injurious to the interests of agriculture ; but 
as a temporary alleviation of the ills of labour, as tending to 
raise the condition of the labouring classes generally by drain- 
ing the market of superfluous labour, we do believe that this 
scheme, (if not carried to too great an extent,) may be not only 
harmless, but even beneficial in its operations. The land 
scheme, however, concerns our present purpose only in so far 
as it shows that Chartism has large funds at its command, and 
that unlimited confidence is reposed by the whole body in its 
executive, and particularly in its virtual head, Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor. 
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Our readers may very naturally inquire, why all these facts 
have not been made known to them long ago by the public press. 
We can only reply, because that press refuses, from whatever 
motive, whether wisely or unwisely, to take any cognizance of 
the Chartist movement. And thus, the general reading public 
is allowed to remain in almost total ignorance of the existence of 
Chartism, whilst that Chartism is daily gaining ground amongst 
and exasperating the masses, and even winning the assent of va- 
rious members of Parliament. Not only have Messrs. Dun- 
combe and Wakley constituted themselves representatives of the 
Chartist movement in parliament, but Messrs. Hume and Roebuck 
have recently announced their approbation of universal suffrage 
in the House of Commons, and that announcement was received 
with applause. Despite the silence therefore of the public press, 
Chartism has actually made various converts in the House of 
Commons. Every week, too, public Chartist meetings may be 
seen announced and reported in the “ Northern Star,” in town- 
halls and church vestries, mayors and churchwardens in the 
chair. The existence, then, of the movement must and should 
be recognised: it is dangerous to tamper with such matters: 
the Chartist body is exasperated by this apparently contemptu- 
ous silence, and the masses generally are persuaded that justice 
must be on the side of Chartism, since its adversaries have no- 
thing but silence to oppose to it. 

This silence proceeds from various causes. The Conservative 
papers consider Chartism beneath their notice ; the Whig jour- 
nals are afraid of it; the-Radical, such as the “‘ Weekly Dis- 
patch,” the organs of the shop-keeping classes, are violently 
opposed to it, and so think it wise to say as little as possible 
about it. It is difficult indeed for the ultra-radical to oppose 
democracy on principle ; he has no standing ground, from which 
to assail the advocates of the so-called ‘People’s Charter,” and 
thus his only resource is silence, which he imagines a most effi- 
cient weapon of defence. The truth is, that very few of the wri- 
ters in any of our public journals are really acquainted with the 
first principles of the British constitution, or would be able to 
maintain them in argument against a vigorous democratic onset ; 
and those who would be capable of thus defending the consti- 
tution think the time has not yet arrived at which such defence 
is needful, and inform us that they husband their strength. We 
need scarcely say, that an exposition of first principles should, 
in our opinion, never be shrunk from by the supporters of exist- 
ing institutions. The refusal to meet the objections of assail- 
ants, when first raised, increases the practical force of those 
objections, and makes it ever more and more difficult to meet 
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them, The attention of the nation can scarcely be too frequently 
called to first principles and iy truths, for man is apt to 
forget precisely those things which lie the nearest tohim. Such 
confidence is placed in the impregnability of the fortress, that 
the enemy are allowed to encamp around it, to make trenches, 
and breaches even, and all but scale the walls, before any po- 
sitive attempt to disenable them from mischief is vouchsafed by 
the defenders of the castle. 

Chartism, then, has been waxing in numbers and in strength; 
it has denounced our present constitution, and has proclaimed 
the necessity for a revolution in our social state; and not only 
have its objections not been met, and its arguments not been 
controverted, but its very existence has scarcely been recognised 
by the press, and by the reading public generally. Can we 
wonder that the tone and temper of its councils should assume 
daily a more hostile aspect, to all the institutions of the country? 
Its objections can indeed be met; its arguments can be disproved ; 
the friends of true freedom and of a rightful division of power 
can convince the masses of their errors, can show them that an 
absolute democracy is but another word for despotism, and that 
those not possessed of the suffrage do now exercise a just and 
vast influence on the councils of the state. But all this has 
not been done,—has not even been attempted ; and even if we 
now awake to the necessities of the case, we shall reap the fruit of 
our lethargy, in a long, (though eventually successful,) conflict 
with the spirit of irreverence and democratic selfishness. 

We now propose to call the attention of our readers to some 
extracts from the speeches, poems, and other writings of these 
advocates of democracy. These must be drawn principally from 
the democratic arsenal of Mr. Ernest Jones, he being decidedly 
the most brilliant orator, and, in every respect, the principal 
literary representative of his party. Mr. Feargus O’Connor is 
indeed a more practical, and in some respects perhaps a more 
weighty speaker; but he deals little with general principles, and 
there is scarcely any thing in his pone orations or other lucu- 
brations which would be adapted to extracts for our present 
purpose. Our object indeed is rather to show the leading prin- 
ciples in action on which the Chartist movement is based, and 
the democratic arguments which are received with most favour 
by the masses generally, than to exhibit the working of the 
minor details of the Chartist proceedings, which are organized 
and marshalled by Mr. Feargus O’Connor and other practical 
leaders. : 

Thus we have now before us the report of a meeting held in 
August 1846, in a “ Northern Star” of that date, on the occasion 
of the opening for public inspection of a species of Chartist co- 
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lony, in connexion with the land scheme, at a place now called 
O’Connorville, near Uxbridge, in Hertfordshire. Tens of thou- 
sands were gathered together on this occasion, and vigorous ha- 
rangues were delivered by various speakers, including Messrs. 
Clarke and Doyle, and Mr. Feargus O’Connor himself; but the 
latter orator applied himself, as usual, to the practical details of 
the question in hand, and the only speech from which extracts 
truly characteristic of democracy can be drawn, was that of Mr. 
Ernest Jones. The striking exordium of this speech, tinged with 
harsh irreverence, and rushing at once into the very centre of 
the subject, will form an apt quotation illustrative of the demo- 
gs vigour of many of these harangues. The speaker begins 
thus :— 


‘* We have recently celebrated the birthday of renewed Chartism in 
the north; I think we may call this its christening. Her Majesty's 
children are baptized with water from the river Jordan, which they 
therefore call holy water. At the great christening we baptize with 
earth instead of water; and this, indeed, is holy earth, since it is the 
land devoted to the purpose for which God designed it,—the mainte- 
nance of those who till it by the sweat of their brow. When I left 
London this morning, I thought I was only going some seventeen or 
eighteen miles out of town. I now begin to think I must havé made 
a very long journey indeed; for I have come to a land that, at one 
time, I scarcely ever expected to see. I have come from the land of 
slavery to the land of liberty—from the land of poverty to the land of 
plenty—from the land of the Whigs to the great land of the Charter ! 
This is the promised land, .my friends! and all honour to those who 
not only promised us the land, but, unlike some men in the huge 
Whig land beyond, have actually kept their promises. We have come 
to the first province of a great empire,—the Chartist empire.” 


In a subsequent part of the speech the orator fortifies his 
position by the following grand and startling illustration of his 
theme :— 


*« Every sod you turn up on this soil, is one more spadeful hollowed 
out for the grave of monopoly. .4 great mechanic of old said, 
‘ Give me but some spot to stand on, and I could move the earth !’ 
We have that spot—we are standing on it now ; and, greater than 
the mechanic of old, we shail be able to lift the dead-weight of 
capital.” 


Here is the stirring and extremely mischievous peroration of 
this harangue, which has much of the outward semblance of 
reason with none of its reality, loading the Government with 
unjust reproaches for the needful defence of our colonies and 
colonists, dealing in invectives too general to. admit of more than 
a general refutation, and cloaking the most pernicious principles 
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of destructive democracy beneath a nominal love of peace and 
order, which recalls the ideal benevolence of a Robespierre. 


“Whig hirelings have been endeavouring to poison the minds 
of our brothers in Hertfordshire against us. They have accused us of 
that of which they themselves are guilty. They accuse us of being 
mere physical force destructives,—-men of bloodshed, anarchy, and 
violence. These are rather peaceful cottages for such terrible men of 
war. We—men of bloodshed? We?—who set our faces against an 
American war? Ay! mainly prevented a fratricidal struggle with 
America: for I do say, the unanimous protest of the English people 
was greatly conducive to the maintenance of peace. Who are the 
men of bloodshed? Those who prevent it; or those who slaughter 
flying Indians, drowning in their own rivers beneath the range of our 
artillery,—batter the vast cities of China into dust, for the sake of 
merchants’ profits,—can trample on undisciplined barbarians in New 
Zealand and the Cape; but dare not raise an arm in vindication of a 
nation’s honour, when its treaties are violated in Poland by their pow- 
erful brother-tyrant, the autocrat of Russia? They accuse us of being 
infidels, and the enemies of religion. We are not the enemies of reli- 
gion ; but we are the enemies of those who turn religion into a trade, 
and live upon its perversion. Itis they who are the infidels, not we, 
since they profess a creed they do not follow. How dare they preach, 
‘Do unto others as thou wouldst that others should do unto thee?’ 
If we were to do unto them as they have done unto us, where would 
they be to-morrow? How dare they preach, ‘ Thou shalt not steal !’ 
when they have stolen from us the harvest of our fields, the produce 
of our hands, the brightness of our youth, and the comforts of our 
age? How dare they preach, ‘Thou shalt not murder!’ when the 
have purpled the tissues of their splendour with the blood of little 
children, cast their sailors into the seas, and their soldiers on the de- 
serts, for the triumph of their merchant princes, and hold the lash yet 
reeking in their barrack-yards? How dare they say, ‘ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain!’ when they have used the 
name of their God to cloak this mountain of iniquity? We are no 
enemies of religion; we war with no man’s aa ; we respect every 
man’s opinion. The advocates of civil liberty are not the men to en- 
courage religious intolerance. They accuse us of being mere level- 
lers—of wishing to pull down all above us to the level of our degra- 
dation. We are not levellers, my friends; we are uplifters. There 
is misery enough already of their making, without our wishing to in- 
crease it. We do not wish to pull down the prosperous to that gulf 
of wretchedness to which they have so long consigned us, but to 
raise ourselves up to the level of their prosperity. We do not wish 
tu build our cottages of the stones of shattered palaces or broken 
churches, but of far more lasting materials, —those of right, peace, and 
liberty. We are willing to live upon our labour; but we are not ~ 
willing to starve upon it. We are determined to respect the rights of 
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every man; but we are as determined that our own shall be respected 
too. We are determined not to assail any man unjustly; but we are 
as determined to repel unjust aggression by every means within our 
power.” 


We can easily imagine the enthusiasm which such an oration 
would call forth. A plainer demonstration of the nature of 
these popular rights, “which should not interfere with the right 
of others,” we discover in an address delivered by the same 
orator on the occasion of a great Chartist meeting in the vestry- 
rooms of St. Pancras, on the 13th of October last. Can any- 
thing be well clearer than this? 


‘‘What does the resolution before you say? It says that a man 
has a right to his own property, to reclaim it from the thief who stole 
it, or the robber by whom it was taken. Originally every man had 
an equal right to an equal share in this earth, its produce and govern- 
ment. This is a proposition no political economist can deny. Thus 
every man must have been, or ought to have been, possessed of an 
equal portion of the soil, wealth, and power. Now, we see land, pro- 
duce, anc government, in possession of a few hands, while the land- 
Jess, moneyless, and oppressed millions are starving. How did they 
lose their property and rights? It can only be reasonably supposed 
to have been in one of two ways: either that they sold them for an 
equivalent, or that they were forcibly or fraudulently taken from 
them. If the first, we naturally ask, what equivalent did the pro- 
ducing classes receive, and when did they receive it? Was it in the 
shape of property? Hardly so! Are they not plunged hopelessly 
into a national debt, the interest of which they are forced to pay with 
their very blood? Was it in the shape of good government? Hardly 
so! Good government is the greatest possible amount of good to the 
greatest possible number; whereas we find a few rich, idle men in 
palaces, mansions, barracks, pleasure-yachts, and churches, while we 
see millions of poor working men in hovels, garrets, cellars, factories, 
unions, prisons, penal settlements, and bleeding on the triangle. 
Was it in the shape of education? Hardlyso! For they themselves 
accuse us of ignorance, thus confessing that they never educated us, 
We find also that this has ever been the case throughout the course 
of history, from the time when Cain, the first soldier, murdered his 
brother, to the present day, when we have armies of Cains, with 
scarlet coats and glittering bayonets. Then it is clear the equivalent 
never has been given; and the privileged holders of the land, 
wealth, and power of this earth are debtors to the people for centu- 
ries of enjoyment and monopoly. We now summon those debtors 
before the tribunal of nations ; for we will have back capital and 
interest—ay, and compound interest as well, even to the last frac- 
tion! Since, not content with defrauding you, they have treated 
you with contumely, and goaded you with the lash, even while they 
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held back the food from your lips, which was so near when you 
sowed and reaped, that the fabled punishment of Tantalus is turned 
into a modern reality; and yet their Scriptures say, ‘ Thou shait 
not muzzle the ox that treads out the corn,’”’ 


Our readers will agree with us in the truth of the old adage, 
that “the Devil may quote Scripture for his purpose.” In the 
same fiercely democratic strain does the orator proceed :— 


** But I deny that our fathers ever parted voluntarily with their 
rights and property. They were surrendered at the call of dire neces- 
sity. Self-constituted governments, raised by the hand of violence, 
or traitor rulers who betrayed their trust, robbed them by unequal 
laws, which, as they impoverished the industrious, enriched the 
oppressor.” 


Now what quantum, or substratum, or particle of truth may 
be found in this brilliant democratic outburst? Simply, the fact 
that every man has a right to existence with a certain compe- 
tency, in return for his recognition of the rights of property. 
False is tt that every man should have an equal property in the 
soil. Such division and subdivision would destroy agriculture. 
But property, being founded for the benefit of all, is bound to 
maintain labour; and if it does not do so, should be constrained 
to perform its duty by government, which exists for that express 
purpose. 

But, to return to the speech before us, who can fail to recog- 
nise the happy and forcible images of the following extract from 
another portion of the speech? 


‘¢ Well may the goddess of justice be depicted as blind. Oh, she 
has been blind for centuries, and given all to the most grasping. Now 
we will tear the bandage off her eyes, for it is high time she should 
begin to see.” 


Again, how vigorous is the oratorical climax of this passage :— 


*¢ And we!—we are waiting for the Charter. Waiting! What for? 
For the Duke of Norfolk to teach Lord John Russell how the people 
ought to be fed. Waiting! For the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
prayer to avert the famine. Waiting! For the manufacturer to say 
to his workman, ‘I think you work too much, and earn too little; 
take more, and toil less.’ Waiting! For the baker to say to his 
man, ‘Since the passing of free trade bread has risen, therefore it is 
but just your wages should rise too.’ Waiting! For the queen to 
say, ‘ My palaces are too many and too large, and my salary too high ; 
I will resign so much of both to the poor.’ Waiting, Mr. Chair- 
man! Good heavens! These men are waiting for that which they 
could take at once.” 
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But let us see this orator’s subjection of the famine to his 
purposes. Who sees not the danger of such exhortations as 
these ? 

‘‘ It is only those who deserve to be free that shall ever win their 
liberty. Freedom comes not of herself; you must go and seek her: 
there is no time to rest till you have found her. The corn will grow 
while the husbandman sleeps, but he must first have ploughed and 
sown. You, however, seem to have passed the time of trial. You 
are no longer confounding the right divine of kings with the divine 
rights of man: you no longer give to the priest the homage that 
is due to his God; you are becoming worthy of your liberty. And 
therefore, our Father, which is in heaven, permits his mighty famine 
to visit the nations. It comes permitted by God, but created by 
man: not to punish, but to stir them on; not to crush them, but to 
give them strength;—a dreadful messenger, breathing inspiration 
through their hearts, experience through their councils, and power 
through their multitudes. For remember! the days are past when 
manna falls from heaven. Expect nothing but from your own ac- 
tions! God aids those who aid themselves! Do this, and, in the 
words of Cromwell, ‘The spirit of the Lord shall be with the people!’ ” 


These are no doubt vigorous specimens of democratic oratory, 
and they may well teach those who read them that a movement 
thus advocated is neither to be despised nor trifled with, but 
must sooner or later, and the sooner the better, be boldly and 
unhesitatingly met. We now pass to the poetical records of this 
destructive democracy, fully as: remarkable, and perhaps more 
so, one of which must here suffice, that first appeared in the 
columns of the “‘ Northern Star,” and has been republished in a 
collection of “Chartist Poems,” of which thousands of copies 
have been sold. It is entitled “ Our Destiny,” and is as con- 
spicuous for its destructive bearing as for its concentrated 


power. 
“ Labour! labour! labour!—Toil! toil! toil! 
With the wearing of the bone and the drowning of the mind, 
Sink, like shrivell’d parchment, in the flesh-devouring soil! 
Pass away unheeded, like the waving of the wind! 


Be the living record of a tyrant’s bloody fame ; 
Form the trodden pathway for a conqueror’s career ; 
Give your breath, ye millions! to elevate his name, 
And die! when ye have shouted it, till centuries shall hear. 


By right divine we rule ye. God made ye but for us! 
Thus cry the lords of nations to the slaves whom they subdue. 
Unclasp God’s book of nature: its writings read not thus. 
Hear! Tramplers on the many !—Hear! Benders to the few! 
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God gave us hearts of ardour—God gave us noble forms, 
And God has poured around us his paradise of light ; 

Has he bade us sow the sunshine, and only reap the storms ? 
Created us in glory, to pass away in night ? 


No! say the sunny heavens, that smile on all alike; 
The waves, that upbear navies, yet hold them in their thrall; 
No! shouts the dreadful thunder, that teaches us to strike 
The proud, for ove usurping what the Godhead meant for all. 
No! no! we cry; united by our sufferings’ mighty length,— 
Ye—ye have ruled for ages—now we will rule as well; 
No! no! wecry; triumphant in our right’s resistless strength, 
We—we will share your heaven,—or ye shall share our hell!” 


We turn to the pages of “The Labourer,” the Chartist ma- 
gazine, some extracts from which we had intended to lay before 
our readers: but we fear that we have already encroached too 
far on the space allotted us. This is a very remarkable publica- 
tion, characterized by great talent, though very unequal in point 
of execution. It contains, amongst other articles, a species of 
continued history of the “ Insurrections of the Working Classes,” 
which is written with no less virulence than power. Carlyle and 
his school have never attained the concentrated vigour of this 
composition. Some of the poetry published in this magazine is 
also singularly powerful. One poem, entitled “The Factory 
Town,” has particularly attracted our attention. It is a vigorous 
denunciation of the horrors of our modern factory system. We 
quote two or three verses as a specimen :— 


“‘ Yet the master proudly shows 
To foreign strangers factory scenes : 
‘ These are men, and engines those ; 
I see nothing but—machines !’ 


Hark! amid that bloodless slaughter 
Comes the wailing of despair : 

‘Oh! for but one drop of water ! 
Oh! for but one breath of air! 


‘ One fresh touch of dewy grasses, 
Just to cool this shrivelled hand ! 

Just to catch one breeze that passes 
From our blessed promised land !’”’ 


And in the sequel of the poem, in the contemplation of his 
democratic Utopia, how forcible, yet how false, are the poet’s 
reflections ! 

“ And flowers will grow in blooming time, 
Where prison doors their jarring cease ; 
For liberty will banish crime— 
Contentment is the best police. 
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Then the palaces will moulder 
With their labour-draining joys ; 

For the nations, growing older, 
Are too wise for royal toys.” 


Alas! liberty does not banish crime; licence can only foster 
it. Sin is but the outward expression of that evil selfishness, 
which is so deeply engrafted in man’s nature. The crown is 
a toy to the democrat, even as the telescope would be to a 
child: to a thinking mind it is the semblance of just authority, 
and will command reverence as such. This poem, it is fitting 
to remark, is also the production of the same Mr. Ernest Jones, 
whom we may fitly designate the Chartist laureat. And now 
we have fairly brought our extracts to a close. The speeches 
of Mr. Julian Harney might furnish us with some apt illustra- 
tions of democracy; nor is the satirical vein of Mr. Clarke to 
be despised. But what we have given will suffice for all prac- 
tical purposes, and have no doubt opened our readers’ eyes to 
the recognition of Chartism as “a Fact.” It remains for 
us Only to sum up, and endeavour to arrive at some fixed and 
practical result. 

We can not then account for the existence of this bitter demo- 
cratic spirit, as we have already intimated, on the mere score of 
man’s love of novelty and change, which is, of course, likely to 
develope itself most strongly in the lower classes of society. We 
must look further and deeper for the origin of this unhappy 
disaffection, and we shall find it mainly in the social condition 
of our masses. Political influence they already possess, and 
display whenever they think proper to exercise it; as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the Ten Hours’ Bill, in which a popular 
agitation, and the presentation of petitions signed by hundreds 
of thousands of non-voters, have changed a minority into a ma- 
jority of two to one within the space of the last twelve months. 
Here is an instance of political influence exercised by the work- 
ing classes in a question most nearly concerning their interests, 
which the most bigoted of chartists or of democrats will not be 
able to contravene. But, wise in itself as we hold a Ten Hours’ 
Bill to be, we are far from imagining that it will prove sufficient, 
alone, to elevate the working classes to their just social position. 
Various other important reforms must be effected, ere this 
result can be in any wise obtained. Our home agriculture must 
be encouraged, and the supplies of corn from our colonies must 
be greatly increased, while our present Poor-laws must undergo 
the most complete revision. Sooner or later, a system of exten- 
sive out-door relief must be adopted ; and the nation, not the 
mere land alone, nor each individual district, must be made 
chargeable for the assistance of its poor. We trust to see the 
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day when our so-called Poor-law bastiles shall cumber the face 
of the earth no longer; when the honest but unforunate man, 
whose necessities drive him to seek relief from his wealthier bre- 
thren, shall no longer be separated from his wife or children; when, 
in fine, our labouring classes shall be taught to feel and know 
that their own interests are inextricably interwoven with those 
of our country’s institutions. Nor must we omit reference here 
to that extensive system of National Education, which we trust 
to see in operation ere long. Recognising the partial benefits 
afforded by the government schools, we are and shall ever 
remain dissatisfied with any system which provides national 
funds for the inculeation of error. The religious instruction 
afforded in national schools should be that of the national 
church exclusively. It is utterly preposterous that. the govern- 
ment should provide instruction in one religion for adults, and 
in various religions for children. Out of the four or five hours 
devoted to study in the national schools, we would have one, 
either the first or last, set apart for religion only, attendance at 
which should be altogether voluntary, and incumbent of course 
upon church-children only, whilst church and dissenting chil- 
dren should be admitted without distinction for the hours of 
general instruction. National education, however, conducted 
on whatever model, will undoubtedly be a mighty agent in the 
amelioration of the labouring classes; and this, in conjunction 
with a just Poor-law, the Ten Hours’ Bill, and the develope- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the empire, will andoichi: 
edly cut away the ground from beneath the feet of Chartism. 
Political changes are not needed; the masses already possess 
great and sufficient influence on the councils of the state. 
Could they but learn to use that influence aright! We have 
not dwelt upon the short comings of our National Church, to 
which we fear that no slight share of this democratic disaftec- 
tion must be attributed. Yet it must be remembered, that it is 
difficult to make loyal citizens or good Christians of those who 
feel themselves grievously neglected, and imagine they are 
cruelly oppressed by the State, who are worked without inter- 
mission almost from week’s end to week’s end, and who appear 
to be constantly hovering on the verge of famine. It must be 
noted, also, that the increase in the number of the Church’s 
ministers has by no means kept pace with that in the popula- 
tion at large; and though this must be attributed in some 
degree to the Church’s want of energy, yet it cannot be denied 
that the State has been also much to blame in this matter, and 
through an erroneous policy and petty jealousy has impeded 
the Church’s movements. Still we must not be held to ques- 
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tion the unhappy fact, of the tendency to calm moderation in 
the Church having resulted in an absence of zeal, attributable 
to a re-action from the excesses of Romish and puritanic bi- 
gotry. However, by God’s grace, the Church appears to be 
now awakened to a sense of her urgent duties, and we cannot 
doubt that she will bring her ministrations to bear in every way 
upon the people, and so assist the State in that anti-democratic 
and constitutional movement which may and must convert the 
most violent Chartists into orderly, peaceful, and well-affectioned 
citizens. 

In dealing with the people and their wants, the cardinal vir- 
tue requisite for a great and successful statesman will be an 
earnest sympathy with their just desires. Deeds, not words, 
are indeed what our masses require ; but the words which ac- 
—e the deeds should be honest, simple, and straightfor- 
ward. If we close our eyes to the growing urgency of the 


hour’s demands, the waves of popular discontent will rise ever 
higher, until they overflood our social institutions. Chartism is 
a giant if we are selfish and careless: it may prove a pigmy if 
we perform our duty. The English people are naturally loyal. 
Under the influence of free institutions they have learnt,to reve- 
rence authority. If they can be once convinced that ilfey do 


really exercise a due amount of influence in the councils of the 
State, that these councils are conducted with a view to their 
interest, and that Church and State are at once constituted for 
their benefit and exist-to their advantage, we need not question 
that Chartism will not long remain to trouble us. But vainly 
shall we have traced the preceding brief remarks, (brief at least 
with reference to the importance of the subject on which vo- 
lumes might well be written,) if our readers do not rise from the 
perusal of this article with a well-grounded or increased convic- 
tion that Chartism is not a thing of nought, but a truly alarm- 
ing reality, which may speedily assume a far more appalling 
aspect, unless our statesmen earnestly endeavour to. ameliorate 
the condition of the working classes, and endear the institutions 
of their country to the English people. 








Art. VIII.—Baron Dercsenyi’s Researches for a Philan- 
thropical Remedy against Communism; or, a System of 
Philanthropy applied to National Economy, National Educa- 
tion, and the Political Life of the People. Translated from 
the German. London: J. Shillinglaw, Newman Street. 
1847. 


Tue work before us was published by the author in his own 
native city of Pesth, in 1546, in the Hungarian and German 
languages. The author, feeling that no nation in the world can 
entertain an equal interest with England in a particular portion 
of his details and arguments, has ordered it to be translated into 
our language. It is also publishing in French, and will probably 
run through the whole of Europe, from the importance of the 
details involved, and the novelty of the methods proposed, on the 
ground of Political Economy, to supply various deficiencies in 
the wants of the subject. Lord John Russell will do well to 
heed his word on the matter at present before him,—the introduc- 
tion of a peasantry, supported by government, holding land in 
Ireland. The Essay before us has obtained the prize of the 
Hungarian Academy, for a thesis “‘ On the conversion of landed 
into money entails, and the employment of the capital thus 
raised for the improvement of the country, which, in return, 
guarantees payment to the heirs in perpetuity.” Most of the 
public papers of Germany are directing their attention to this 
subject, and we believe that we are the first who have laid it be- 
fore the British public. Were we te listen to the Chartists, this 
principle, entail of money, is liable to the same objections as 
that of entail in land; but we shall little respect the arguments 
of 4 class, in reality Communists, opposed to the doctrine of 
the rights of primogeniture, to the laws of property, and further, 
to any appropriation of property, save to themselves and their 
own body, which is purchasing land to a great extent. The 
work takes our own view of the P step of these opinions, 
which are now supported by very different people in point of in- 
tellect, reach, and capacity, to Robert Owen. He, together 
with Claude Henri de Saint Simon, Charles Fourier, and others, 
have had no mean ally in Daniel O'Connell, who has aided their 
views as far as they served his purpose, and no longer,—and, in 
fact, treated Ireland as a communist country; and having re- 
212 
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duced her to her present state of utter wretchedness, now tasks 
the physical power, had he the mental, to free her from the slough 
of despond in which the spirits of her people are immersed. The 
author has well illustrated the baneful effect of these monster 
meetings of a dissolute rabble, and has shown us the danger be- 
fore us by appeals that yet lacked the full force of a Communism, 
which he dared not open in all its destructive issues. The force 
of these modern circumstances of states, has penetrated even into 
Switzerland, and a commission was formed there to consider 
whether it would be advisable to proceed to oppose Commu- 
nism openly or not. England is more open to Communism than 
any country, simply for the reason that the developement of this 
principle depends here on two causes: Ist. The difficulty of 
employing our immense population. 2nd. The facility of com- 
munication, which enables men to transmit opinions formed by 
great bodies of men united in common pursuits, and the increased 
capability, by letter and other facile modes, of interchange of 
sentiment. ‘These are serious dangers to be exposed to, and, 
in truth, all Europe seems to feel that the nations are running a 
race with each other. Our author gives the following quotation 
from the Journal des Débats, of January 1844, in support of 
this view :— . 


*‘ Such, then, is the state of rail-roads in Germany, taken from the 
statements of a skilful and experienced engineer, whose information 
on the subject is drawn from the most authentic sources: ‘ We see 
nothing,’ he says, ‘in Germany that can give France reason to fear 
that she is yet overtaken in the race; nevertheless, I must own they 
are making great strides towards us, particularly in the north and 
west of that country, and in order to preserve our position we must 
not slacken our newly-roused exertions.’ ” 


England now is striding far in advance of the nations on all 
points; but still look at our position. Immense difficulty in 
meeting labour with supply, and machinery stretching forth its 
necessary aid in some respects, yet unnecessary almost in others. 
Compete with the earth we must ; and the country of Watt, Ark- 
wright, and Faraday, is not likely to be rapidly superseded. But 
in the outward progress we must guard against any inward can- 
ker on our peace in the heart and mind of our peasantry and 
artisans. Now, Communism might be met by a military force ; 
that is, of course, aremedy that every prudent government has in 
reserve, but it is better to avoid the open discomfort of civil war 
by remediable processes; and the first of these is such a one 
as shall enable a man to live contentedly on his means. Re- 
gular employment, education, religion, will effect this: but it 
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is difficult to get them so applied, as to produce the end pro- 
posed. . We are now beginning a new era in jurisprudence. All 
are looking to measures that may humanize, beatize, and 
eternize the people. To the humanity system our author directs 
his attention, recommending and enforcing it beyond all other 
measures of political economy. He examines the various sys- 
tems of that science, and in most of his views we agree; but 
still thinks that he underrates the advantages of free trade, or 
the international. 


“In the Grecian republics it was held, with respect to political 
economy, that agriculture, trade, and commerce were occupations un- 
worthy of a citizen. These several employments were therefore left 
to the Helots and working classes; and the arts alone were consi- 
dered honourable means of gain. 

‘It cannot be denied that this system of the Greeks had its good 
points, as it favoured the working classes by excluding the competi- 
tion of the higher ones. But as this favour did not proceed from 
humane considerations, but, on the contrary, was the effect of an 
artificial and overwrought idea of the dignity of the higher classes, it 
still further lowered the position of the working class, and produced 
but little contentment or happiness. 

“The Romans, it is true, considered agriculture and mercantile oc- 
cupations as an honourable pursuit, but they even excelled the Greeks 
in arrogance towards the working classes. They generally employed 
slaves as assistants in the above-mentioned branches of industry ; for 
the Romans imagined that a government whose basis rested on sla- 
very was firm and solid. A band of slaves, however, headed by 
Spartacus, a slave himself, caused proud Rome to tremble. The 
slaves were conquered, but neither her veteran soldiers, nor the 
riches which poured into Rome from all parts of the world, could 
give lasting strength to a country whose political system was found- 
ed in error, inasmuch as it did not permit the working classes to take 
any honourable interest in the welfare of their native land. 

‘« If the want of a political system based on extensive and scientific 
views was felt in the time of the Greeks and Romans, who in many 
other respects were so intelligent and highly-cultivated, it was a want 
still more felt amongst other nations. At length the sixteenth cen- 
tury produced the mercantile system, and, later and successively, the 
agricultural (physiokratische) system, the prohibitory system, the free 
trade system, and, more recently still, the international (das Nation- 
ale) system, were introduced, treated of scientifically, and adopted ac- 
cording to the wants of the times and nations, 

‘“‘ The fall of Venice, Genoa, &c., presents a sad picture of the de- 
fects of the mercantile system. It is true that Hamburgh is still 
flourishing ; but we must not suppose that Hamburgh exists by its 
commerce alone. This city carries on not only an extensive and well 
regulated system of agriculture in the four states (as they are called), 
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but many of its inhabitants produce, amongst other important arti- 
cles, a quantity of refined sugar and tobacco for exportation. 

“ Francois Quesnoy, the founder of the agricultural system, main- 
tained that in the produce of the soil alone consisted the original re- 
sources of a nation. These are fine sounding words, it is true, but he 
who has seen the gigantic factories of Manchester, Birmingham, &c., 
and convinced himself, by a perusal of the different Acts of Parlia- 
ment, not only of the multitude of human beings who gain their 
livelihood in England by manufacturing industry, but also of the 
enormous wealth that this industry has brought to that island, from 
far and near—he, I say, must consider the exclusive agricultural 
system a dangerous exaggeration, inasmuch as the produce of the 
soil, to be of any utility, must be consumed, and the cultivator and 
the consumer will both be still dependent on manufacturers and 
commerce for all the articles of wearing apparel, household goods, &c. 

‘The prohibitive system naturally leads to excessive and almost 
cruel taxation of the public, for the benefit of certain manufactures, 
which therein become to a great degree monopolies. 

“‘ The free trade system offers such immense advantages to those 
countries which possess a greater proportion of wealth and technical 
knowledge, as compared to those who are behind-hand in these re- 
spects, that, although in the theory it may seem plausible, yet if uni- 
versally adopted, would bring to ruin almost every nation. 4 

“‘ The international system, it must be owned, appears to be a safe- 
guard against the sacrifice in political economy of one country to 
another. But in the adaptation of it, this system often produces ex- 
aggerations and hostilities, especially between those countries whose 
preponderating interests demand mutual harmony. For as the inter- 
national system easily identifies itself with the feelings of national 
honour, freedom, and independence; these are noble feelings, it is 
true, but too susceptible, even in matters of pure political economy, 
which should only be questions for calm and deep reflection, not to 
treat of them more acrimoniously than perhaps is either wise or neces- 
sary.” (pp. 8-12.) 

He thinks the true principle of legislation the following: 


The state and its government must not consider or treat.as the 
chief aim of political economy the riches of a nation, or in whose 
hands they are to be found in concentration; but the welfare of 
all classes, particularly of the working classes, who form the basis 
of the nation, and most require political support. 


For even an Hungarian magnate a highly enlarged and noble 
view of legislation ; but we do not trace its inconsistency with the 
commercial system. We quite agree with the author, that dis- 

roportionate wealth among the classes is not good. He who 
an uncertainty of bread for the morrow, is certainly not on 
his fair level in a country where thousands enjoy every kind of 
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luxury, and Communism tells on such with fearful power. We 

look on it as a greater evil than any that could assail ancient 

states from agrarian law, or otherwise. But Communism, we 

must not deceive ourselves, is now telling as much against the 

bulwark of England, its middle and upper classes, as Slavery 

versus American Liberty. America would promote repeal to 

disorganize England ; we might greatly promote liberty to crush 

her ; but Communism would be the ruin of both countries. The 

humane system would, of course, be the one that all legislators 

would be anxious to pursue. Let us trace it out by the aid of 
our author. On this subject he enters into the great question 

of, Ist. The wants of man. 2nd. Those necessities which a 

government can supply. The first subject he divides into four 

heads :—lIst. Supply for his labour. 2nd. A store to provide 

against temporary sickness or infirmity. 3rd. Education for his. 
children. 4th. Provision, for himself when old, and for their 

support when he is dead, 

The first measure he propounds is, that the scanty populated 
states of Europe should provide themselves from the more dense- 
ly populated forthwith. He quotes America, and justly, as an 
example of the existing effect of population poured into a thinly 
inhabited country, and calls on Europe to make way against him 
by trying the same process on herself that she has done there, to 
the enriching of America. He conceives that there is a possi- 
bility of America becoming too populous for the peace of Europe. 
Every useful man sent to America, he views as a loss to Europe. 
Hungary, his native country, having made a disposition as wise 
as advantageous of her land, by internal colonization, he recom- 
mends this extensively, having witnessed the beneficial results. 
We must confess, that hitherto this experiment in Ireland has 
answered ill, and the Chartists, who are about to practise a simi- 
lar system by a purchase of land, both plans being unaided by 
extensive Government support, which has, however, been ren- 
dered in Hungary, will-prove unsuccessful. This plan, however, 
does appear on the broad features one well adapted to cover the 
evils of abundant population. Americais selling at reduced prices 
her surplus quantity of land. She is wooing the artisan and capi- 
talist to her shores, while other countriesare repelling both. Our 
author also justly views with wise caution the question of the in- 
crease of a power so reckless of international justice as America. 

The next subject discussed by our author is one of a highly 
interesting character at the present moment; the means of re- 
lieving the distress occasioned by failure of crops, and whether 
Government ought to provide against this, as Joseph did of old, 
by laying up stores. Our author is in favour of this being done 
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in some countries, and shows the excellent results in Bavaria of 
this system. He further suggests every encouragement being given 
to make the corn-trade respectable, but nothing of this character 
will prove of the slightest use, while enormous speculators can 
play with that market the same as any other. He adduces the 
effect of a scarcity of corn on nations in the well known instances 
(how singular a parallel!) of Napoleon and Sir Robert Peel. In 
1810 Napoleon addressed his ministers in the following words: 
“We have to treat a very serious subject; you know well of 
what importance it is for the tranquillity of France, more particu- 
larly of Paris, that there should be a certain supply of bread. I 
have seen ten revolutions that would not have broken out, if the 
people had had food,” &c. The next day Montalivet informed 
him that they had plenty of bread, but dear; at which Napoleon 
. was much incensed, and required cheap bread and plenty of it. 
The sufferings of a portion of the population in his own country 
at Debrecsin, in Hungary, and also at Jarnapol in Gallicia, and 
many adjacent regions 1s such, that between one year and the next 
the price of corn is either doubled or fallen one half, according to 
the produce of the harvest. These counties evidently require, as 
does the Cape of Good Hope, a Joseph for ruler. Bread has 
also been the downfall of the Peel ministry. Peel was férged 
unwillingly, by the stern evidence of facts, to the abolition of 
the protective duties on corn. And corn will shake the Russell 
Cabinet to the centre; for at the present moment they are ques- 
tioning whether to hold the general election in Junie or July, the 
best season for their political interests, or to defer it until Octo- 
ber, and bide the issue of a favourable harvest. We are, we 
own, in favour of the storage principle, and that made locally. 
100,000 inhabitants might be provided with flour for three 
months, at a cost of 125,000 cwt. of flour; in our opinion an 
immense relief and powerful check against monopoly. The 
benefits conferred by the “ Schullboden,” or contribution grana- 
ries, throughout Austria, are well known. 

The next argument of our learned author, and one to which 
he has applied, he informs us the result of his experience as a 
landed proprietor and administrator of 150 square miles, and con- 
taining a population of 400,000 souls, merits deep attention in 
England, which is more especially concerned in the issues from 
it. To it the author has further applied the experience of twen- 
ty-eight years study, the information acquired by numerous jour- 
neys to various parts of the world, including England. It is the 
intent of the author, if possible, to suggest some remedy for the 
enormous evils he has witnessed with his own eyes. He begins 
by indicating one of the greatest dangers that beset our course, 
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and favour Communism ;—the decrease of the numbers of the 
holders of property. He shows, where the small proprietor 
invests his money in land, that whatever may be his attachment 
to the soil, his love for his home and hearth, that yet the weal- 
thier offer him superior allurements to resign his property, 
and to relinquish his paternal inheritance. Embarrassment, 
also, much aids this in numerous instances, and in others the 
hope of greater increase, by application of capital in a more 
lucrative direction than land, operates extensively. The result 
is, that as the number of persons without property increases, so 
does the proportion of disaffected, and Communism draws all the 
nearer. He thinks that Government ought to prevent this ac- 
cumulation of all into few hands, and to inhibit the division of 
property into lots; and when the just limit is passed in these 
things, that it ought to be recovered. He is quite aware that 
instances of rich countries, where for a length of time every man 
the has been allowed to purchase as much land as he desired, 
and to divide it as he thought proper, are opposed to his argu- 
ment; but he meets it by going to the richest, England, and 
his words are remarkable : 


‘England, as an instance, is one of those nations where the sale 
and division of landed property is allowed without any restriction, 
and the results also were for a length of time magnificent. England 
is still worthy of admiration for the collective greatness of her na- 
tional wealth, for the excellence of her internal communications, and 
for the results of her agriculture, manufactories, and commerce. 
Looking at these advantages alone, one would be led to believe that 
the people of England were the happiest in the world ; that is, that 
most (since it is scarcely attainable that all) of the individuals of the 
lower classes should be able to supply the three first, if not all four, 
of the principal wants of mankind. 

‘‘ But this is not the case in England, as I convinced myself in 
1833, and every later traveller may do the same who examines into 
the condition of the people. ; 

“In justice, it ought to be stated that the poor-rates paid every 
year in England for the support of the indigent are enormous,— 
amounting to many millions. But when so many persons in a coun- 
try are in want, that alone proves, as in England, that the country is 
in an unhappy position ; for as on the one hand it must be most pain- 
ful to a great number to receive charity who are not beggars by pro- 
fession, so on the other hand compulsory alms through the medium 
of high taxation, falls very heavily on many.” (p. 54.) 


England is certainly not the happiest of nations, but with 
fitting management could she not become so? If wealth aids 
this, and it contributes largely to social comfort, though perfect 
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happiness depends on a spiritual principle, here at least is one 
of the external appliances largest and best; yet her proportion 
of the sixth of her population (including Ireland) pauper, is 
certainly not surpassed in the world, save, as shown in a later 
article in this work, in beggarly Bologna. This taxation draws 
also largely on her middle classes, the great staple of her land. 
But the learned author shows up the sources of much misery in 
the following statistics, drawn from our Parliamentary Reports 
for 1840. 
‘*¢ In England there are 
109,814 families of farmers who employ labourers constantly, and 
73,657 who employ labourers but occasionally; while 
there are 
577,877 families belonging to labourers. 


In Wales there are 


15,174 farmers who give constant employment, and 15,357 who em- 
ploy labourers occasionally ; while there are 
42,664 families belonging to labourers. 
In Scotland there are 
19,606 farmers who give constant employment, and 40,873 farmers 
who employ day-labourers occasionally ; while there are 
66,112 families belonging to labourers.” (p. 56.) : 


Ireland furnishes no cheering picture to the contrary among 
her wretched small farmers. ‘They are nearly all mendicants. 
The parliamentary reports are again referred to to prove this :— 


“The dwellings of these 4,770,000 persons, comprehending the 
small farmers and the day-labourers who work for them, consist, 
in Ireland, of wretched cabins, where several members of the family 
sleep together upon straw, and even on the bare ground, only covered 
with a simple blanket, and that even is not always to be obtained. 
Their food is potatoes only, boiled in water, and eaten without salt or 
any other addition, and in some cases not in sufficient quantities 
for support. Many are compelled to eat wild herbs to satisfy their 
hunger. 

‘*‘ The wives and children of these poor creatures are often driven 
to beg, which causes them much shame and affliction, and they gene- 
rally wander in groups from their own home to a strange place, where 
they are unknown, 

“*Multitudes have no other means of support than this, and the 
more wealthy, knowing such to be their state, feel obiiged to bestow 
charity without strict inquiry as to the condition or character of those 
who claim it, and by this means encouragement is given to laziness, 
imposture, and other vices.”” (p. 57.) 


Our author justly considers that the measure by which this 
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enormous distress is met in England, a poor-law, which we trust 
will also be extended to Ireland, is a most unsatisfactory process 
—a nationally degrading measure. He thinks it might be reme- 
died by the refusal to permit property to be thus bought and 
sold, and he is no free trader. England’s wealth he does not 
look to as all that is to be seen to in these great questions; her 
happiness is, with him, beyond her riches. With his restriction 
among the inferior classes, of not permitting subdivisions of land 
into small moieties, we must add, that he purposes an equal re- 
striction among the superior. In these he considers the holders 
of land too few, and thinks that a great portion of the lower 
orders ought to be allowed possession of land, at least by obtain- 
ing leases, even if the State made sacrifices to secure it to them. 
But not in smaller moieties than such as will support the family 
of the farmer or peasant. He is by no means certain that this 
process, however, would insure the wealth of England. He 
speaks nobly of England, but justly. 


** Not long ago, England expended the large sum of twenty mil- 
lions sterling to purchase the freedom of the slaves, and keeps up 
cruisers at a great cost to suppress this inhuman traffic among foreign 
nations. How long will she, who makes such noble sacrifices for 
humanity in foreign lands, refuse radical relief in her own country to 
the slave-like condition of millions, instead of affording the palliating, 
but demoralizing, remedy of charity? But it is scarcely possible, 
considering the nature of the evil, and of man in general, that this 
can be effected in any other way than the one I have pointed out. 

“Tt is plain that England does not yet like to confess this to her- 
self; but some years ago, as little would she have acknowledged that 
the high duty upon corn, so prejudicial to the lower class, was 
untenable.”’ (p. 60.) 


He further considers how far England is to be viewed by na- 
tions as a model of excellence. The Briton is proud, and justly, 
of his unrivalled position amid nations, but the cautious Hunga- 
rian is not dazzled either by her political or her moral greatness. 


‘* Let us beware, then, of regarding as worthy of imitation, without 
mature consideration, many of the former institutions of England, 
merely because they appear to have produced bmilliant results. But 
it is especially with referenfe to the unlimited sale of farms, and the 
unrestricted division of landed property, that it is most necessary we 
should attentively consider what has been said, and resolutely guard 
against English institutions. 

‘* We may perhaps continue to spread this conviction by destroying 
the illusion which exists,—that in England, by the above means, the 
freedom of transferring property from one person to another is gained, 
—a freedom which is advocated by a great number of reflecting men 
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in every country, and which I think can be supported by weighty 
reasons. 

‘* Tt was certainly natural in England to hope, when the theory of 
unrestricted division of landed property was introduced, that by this 
means a great facility in the transfer of this species of property would 
ensue. But what did in reality follow?” (p. 61.) 


He answers this question out of the unlucky statistics of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. These show that out of 16,000,000, 
only 35,000 are landed proprietors, and his inference is that these 
are too few for the national prosperity. The Report, however, 
from which he extracts this and other curious information as to 
property subject to jointures and provisions for children, which 
in 1764 amounted in Scotland to a fifth, rose in 1811 to a third, 
and in 1840 to one half. It is now, in fact was then, from pecu- 
liar circumstances that the Report could not grasp more. The 
Report itself draws the reverse conclusion to our author’s, and 
considers the high agricultural state of Great Britain to be owing 
to this very circumstance,—a small number of wealthy proprie- 
tors—which our author deprecates. He adduces equally good 
cultivation in Austria, all enhanced by a happy peasantry, which 
we fully agree with him in owning an indispensable basis,of the 
social edifice. He proposes, as a part of his Humanity System, 
the following measures. They certainly are very different to 
what a magnate of Hungary would have proposed in any age but 
one where the wants of the great human family are grown so 
undeniable. 


**In order to lay a solid and logical foundation for the social 
edifice of the state, and to make it possible for the most necessitous 
class, the peasantry, (at least a great portion, if not all, and thus 
obtain a nucleus of agriculturists,)—to make it possible, I say, that 
they could obtain as much land as will suffice for the three first 
wants of man, it is necessary (a) that a large portion of land be 
allotted to be exclusively purchased or sold by peasantry, to whom 
might be added labourers and other individuals not belonging to the 
class of farmers (b), who wish to devote themselves to agriculture. 
In order that the quantity of land for cultivation be sufficient when 
apportioned as the property of several families of peasants, the por- 
tion of ground must be fixed for each farm, and all parcelling out of 
this prevented ; but, on the contrary, the whole extent of this farm 
should remain entire in the hands of one proprietor. 

“Whether in cases of succession (if there should be more than 
one heir), an exclusive preference ought to be given to the eldest, or 
to the most capable member of the family, or whether it should be 
thought advisable to ordain that the heirs should arrange amongst 
themselves with respect to the succession, or if they cannot agree on 
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the subject, that the land should be put up to auction and purchased 
by other peasants,—are questions upon which the laws and customs 
of the respective countries must be consulted. 

“‘(¢). In order to encourage the owner of a farm to be laborious 
and economical, he might be allowed to add by purchase to his first 
farm, one for every child he might have; but only the first three to 
be actual peasant farms, the remaining number to be composed of 
land that had never been divided into these farms. 

**(@). Those peasants who possess one or more such farms, and 
who, by exercising some other business, cannot devote themselves 
to agriculture, ought not to retain them in their possession, except 
when they give the management of the rural labours to those of their 
children who have been brought up to agriculture ; otherwise the 
property should be sold to another peasant, who would himself cul- 
tivate it. 

‘“‘(e). As the number of acres, or the quantity of land necessary 
for a farm, depends upon the goodness of the ground and the indus- 
try and sobriety of the population, it necessarily follows that in the 
same country the portions may be measured out differently ; and also 
that they might be so diminished as to allow the proprietor, if he 
wishes, to retain for a certain number of years the portion taken off 
the first measurement, in order that he might afterwards purchase 
sufficient to complete the quantity of acres required for a new farm, 
or that he might sell it to other peasants who have only held halves, 
quarters, or eighths of a farm. 

‘“‘ If neither of these methods should succeed, new farms might be 
made out of the remaining portions of the former, to the profit of 
the original proprietors, or given to their children ; or, lastly, put up 
to auction either in partitions or entire farms. In the latter case, a 
committee should be appointed of the inhabitants of the place to 
superintend the just division of the produce of the sale, in proportion 
to the value of the lands sold. The reductions, however, should not 
be regulated by the peasants, but by the local authorities, making 
it an imperative rule that the number of acres should never be so 
greatly diminished as to be insufficient to supply the wants of a 
peasant’s family. 

‘‘ For this reason, certain epochs should be fixed to examine anew, 
according to the wants of the country and other circumstances, if 
these reductions are become necessary. 

“«(f). Since the labourer who is compelled to perform soccage 
duty becomes so accustomed to work carelessly, that he effects even 
for himself much less than if this custom did not exist, a double loss 
is entailed upon the state. And as the system of tithes and other 
dues discourage him and lessen his zeai, many reasons may be ad- 
duced for discontinuing it where it is still in force. 

“«(g). It is also desirable that the landed properties which are in 
the hands of the higher and middle classes should not be entailed, or 
otherwise tied up, but be purchasable by every one. This would be 
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beneficial, partly because the peasant (the base of the social system) 
might take part in the landed property of the country, not only for 
his own benefit, but also for that of the nation in general, and partly 
that the purchase and sale of lands among the higher classes should 
gain more activity. Further, to prevent a too great concentration, 
even without entail, of landed property in a few hands, (which we 
have seen by the example of England to be injurious,) if the riches 
of individuals by the daily increasing magnitude of manufacturing 
and commercial speculations become greater, it were to be wished 
that, in addition to the following measure (h), a maximum should 
be fixed for the higher and middle class, as was done in (c) for the 
labouring classes in each land, according to its different relations, 
beyond which the land should not be allowed to accumulate in the 
hands of individuals, And this measure should be applied not only 
to estates, but also to properties in houses, since an oppressive rise, 
productive of serious consequences to the public order and welfare, 
in house-rent may take place, where a monopoly of this kind exists, 
especially in towns whose fortifications prevent enlargement. Who 
can say that the conversion of Paris into a fortified city will not find 
numerous imitators ? 

*‘ (h). As all properties which are tied up by an entail are with- 
drawn from the public market,—a circumstance in itself very objec- 
tionable, as we stated above,—no such entails ought to be permitted. 
But since the wish to secure property by entail to his descendants is 
natural to man, and since entailed properties are desirable in mo- 
narchical governments, in order that the nobility may preserve their 
dignity and influence, the important question arises, What sort of 
entail is the more beneficial or less injurious to the political interests, 
which I have developed above, than the existing method, which 
withdraws so many properties from the market ? 

** Others perhaps may, in solution of this problem, give an answer 
more in accordance with the generally prevalent opinion, but I enter- 
tain the conviction that the better plan would be to invest with the 
state a certain capital, bearing interest and irredeemable; this could 
naturally be entailed; that the possessor of this entail should be 
entitled, in case the interest due was not paid punctually and in the 
legal coin of the realm, to proceed summarily against the state, and 
obtain judgment against any of the state-property he might select, 
for double the amount of the dividends due ne | the law expenses. 
In this way a kind of entailed property might be created, which on 
the one hand would secure the possessor the enjoyment of the inte- 
rest, and, on the other, essentially benefit the state, and political 
economy in general.”’ (pp. 65-70.) 


Here, then, primogeniture is not made a necessary part of the 
system as in England; nor is entail of land, considered abstract- 
edly, in his opinion, good. He however makes, under the head 
(h), an admission of the benefit of this regulation to property in 
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another shape,—a state entail, but nota private entail. His ob- 
servations on entail are very remarkable, nor are they without 
some appearance of truth :— 


‘“‘ T must not here omit those of my opponents who find it difficult 
to part from any thing that is ancient, and doubtless among other 
reasons which appear good to them for retaining landed property 
only as an entail, will lay great stress on the fact, that so old as the 
institution of entail may be, in every country and time that species of 
property has been considered as best adapted to this purpose. 

‘** Against this opinion I beg to observe, that in former times no 
opportunity existed, or but rarely, of depositing money, bearing in- 
terest, in a trustworthy manner. At the first institution of the law 
of entail, no idea had been formed of a national debt, as now de- 
veloped ; none of the productiveness of such undertakings as rail- 
roads, canals, and more especially the redemption of predial dues 
(die Ablésung der Urbarial-lasten), It was natural at that time to 
regard landed property as the only object that could be entailed, and 
the power of habit has supported this idea to the present time. But 
now it appears desirable, at least to me, looking at our essentially 
altered circumstances, to introduce the above-mentioned change. 

‘“‘ The entailing moneyed property, established in the above manner, 
would also be sheltered from the attacks of the strong party which 
begins to show itself in almost every country against landed entails, 
and which, here and there, has led to the entire abolition of this 
institution. It is also evident that this should apply not to the 
higher classes alone, but also to the lower classes, and the more so, 
as men in general who derive their income from an inalienable capi- 
tal, do not not give themselves up to indolence, as it is agreeable to 
every one to enjoy something more than a fixed income. 

Where, however, this proposed change is not relished, perhaps a 
regulation might be introduced for the common good, of this nature: 
that in each entail the maximum of the yearly income should be 
fixed, whether according to the rank of him who entails the property, 
as Napoleon ordained, or otherwise. A commission appointed for 
this purpose should, after a certain number of years, periodically 
survey these properties, and if the income in the mean time has 
reached a permanent height that exceeds the maximum allowed, 
should declare a portion of the property, equal to the excess of 
revenue, free from the entail. The possessor is at liberty to dispose 
of this portion, and thus the entailed properties (in part at least) 
will gradually find their way again into the market.’’ (pp. 71-73.) 


Being a large landed proprietor there is at least great candour 
in these admissions. 
The next important question canvassed by our author is the 


protection due to the operatives of a nation. He seems fully 
aware that the position of master and servant are not exactly 
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those of manufacturer and workman. He represents what is, we 
fear (with honourable exceptions) the sad truth, that these classes 
care little for each other. Machinery has separated the patri- 
archal relations. 

“The masters of factories and trades, animated no longer by a 
patriarchal spirit, have only one interest in regard to their labourers, 
viz. to pay them the least possible wages ; but not so little as to pro- 
duce injurious effects by a partial or general strike of the men 
employed. 

‘The workmen, on their part appreciating this interested conduct, 
regard their employers and masters with a cool if not hostile feeling, 
and in want of benevolent guidance and sympathy, are easily led 
away by the temptations of folly and vice. 

“ If a crisis in trade or a decrease in the demand for work super- 
vene, from whatever cause it may be, the individuals who are thrown 
out of work in the manufacturing districts form a mass, not only 
without any religious or moral feelings, but which, from a natural 
desire to render more supportable their oppressive, often desperate, 
condition, cannot resist the doctrine of Communism, and determine 
readily to risk every thing. 

‘The constant outbreaks among the manufacturing classes in 
England, repeated each time with increasing bitterness, and those in 
France, Silesia, kc., give the convincing proofs of the fact.” (p. 78,77.) 


He does not consider the agriculturist as equally liable to this 
infection. But he feels danger here also, unless labour be given 
adequate to the man’s support. 

“ But apart from this danger, is it not imperative on humanity 
(since the patriarchal protection which these citizens once received 
from the owners of manufactories and masters of their trades is 
almost, if not wholly, extinct, and by the greater developement of the 
commercial relations of a land, no longer practicable), that in their 
stead the State should grant them the protection required ? 

‘“* From whence does the gigantic national wealth of England pro- 
ceed, if not in a great degree from these classes, in conjunction with 
steam and other machinery? And do not the instruments of acquir- 
ing this wealth demand, as such, great consideration in all countries? 
It does not matter whether those countries have already gained enor- 
mous riches, and wish to increase, or at least to preserve them; or 
whether they are only striving, by means of the working classes, to 
attain this object. 

‘< If the State, then, undertakes to accord the protection, which is 
not given from the otler sources, to the lower orders, it is plain 
that it must act in a twofold direction, and strive to attain the fol- 
lowing objects : 

“« (a). That every sober and industrious individual among the lower 
classes may be sure of supplying at least three, if not all four, of the 
principal wants of mankind. 
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** (b). That the religious education, the morals, and necessary in- 
struction of the people be not left to chance, or neglected, whether 
their place of work and residence be in towns or at a distance.” (p. 78.) 


These are important points, and happy are we to see realized 
much of this in the views taken by Lord Ashley, Lord John Man- 
ners, Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Bond Cabbell, and other benevolent mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, as to the factory, the allotment sys- 
tem, and other important questions which involve the happiness of 
the country,—to the full as important a subject as her wealth, 
We almost think that it would be desirable to instruct some espe- 
cial member to give his attention to the manufacturing interest, by 
which we mean not that of the masters only but the men. Go- 
vernment ought doubtless todo more than simply to give to these 
daily labourers for England’s wealth the Saving Bank. The 
Saving Bank ought to be accompanied by Provident societies, 
that should supersede the abuses of Benefit societies. Govern- 
ment ought undoubtedly to consider the poor manufacturer when 
his once skilled hand faileth, and give him something better than 
the union workhouse. If savings received national encourage- 
ment, they would undoubtedly be greater; nay, we would make it 
imperative on a high state of wages that they should be effected. 

Another portion of the Humane system of our author consists 
in taking precautions against the evil effects from inundations, 
murrain, &c., which he conceives ought to be met by a benevo- 
lent government with aid when they occur, and with constant 
precautions to guard against their too sudden approach. 

Education of course, on our author’s system, forms an impor- 
tant portion of his regulations. He defines the three principal 
tendencies to be inculcated to be:— 

(a). Ist. To lead a moral life in the fear of God. 

(b). 2nd. To be industrious in labour, moderate in pleasure. 

(c). 3rd. To do his duty truly and honourably, not only towards 

his neighbour individually, but towards his country, his 
government, and superiors. 


We append a portion of his argument:— 

‘“‘ The intercourse which is carried on in civilized countries between 
the different members of society, is of such a nature, that those who 
are not educated in and possess a knowledge of their trade or calling, 
are at a great disadvantage compared with those who are so educated. 
This disadvantage will be constantly greater and more felt as the in- 
tercourse increases by means of railroads or other advances of civili- 
zation which promote it, and which even now has arrived at a pitch 
that never could have been foreseen. As this is indisputably the 
case, it is in my opinion imperative on the State to take care that 
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every one, of whatever rank or condition he be, down to the very 
lowest of classes, can if he wishes, be instructed not only in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but also in the rational practice of his trade 
or calling. Nor ought the knowledge of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic to be left to choice, but every one as a child ought, as was 
observed above concerning religious instruction, to be compelled, if 
necessary, to learn these things, in order that he may sustain the 
competition with those whose education is more developed in all 
essential points.” (p. 88.) 


He conceives, from enlightened principles, that ail the mem- 
bers of every religious society ought to be prepared to support 
general measures of the Government in the educational process. 
He points out the fearful lack of proper education in England. 
He prays God, and justly, that all lands may be delivered from 
such a state of things as subsists here, where the number of men 
that have grown up among the working classes without education 
is terrific to contemplate. These particulars are not much known 
to the public, and we therefore subjoin them :— 


** Between Spitalfields and Bethnal Green there is a child-market 
every Monday and Tuesday. It is an open space where children of 
both sexes, from the age of seven and upwards, are to be found, who 
hire themselves by the week or month to those who require their 
services. 

“‘ When business is slack, there are often 300 present ; when, how- 
ever, it is more active, there are not more than 50 or 60 assembled. 

*‘The persons who hire these children are mostly weavers, who 
employ the boys as winders or as assistants, or in the place of appren- 
tices, and the girls as servants or housemaids.” (pp. 90, 91.) 


These children are almost entirely without education, as ap- 
pears by the report on the subject, and to what fearful issue 
these matters lead can escape no man. 


He proposes to obviate this by three measures on the part of 
all Governments:— 


* (a). That the Government, in a similar manner to that which was 
mentioned in the former paragraph concerning religious instruction, 
should acquire accurate information of the number of children fit for 
school in each inhabited place, how many receive instruction, and 
with what result. 

*« (6). That everywhere there should be the necessary number of 
schoolmasters and school-houses, with the requisite qualifications. 
The expense of charity schools up to the present time has been pro- 
vided for in different countries in different ways, according to their 
peculiarities and government. In like manner, the increase of ex- 
pense that would be entailed by the accomplishment of the above- 
mentioned object is so connected with the peculiar circumstances of 
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each country, that regulations cannot be provided for by any general 
law. 

‘“‘(e). That the parents and guardians should either of their own 
accord, or in case of necessity be compelled, to make all children of 
a proper age attend the schools regularly, as well for religious in- 
struction, as to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

‘* As compulsory means ought only to be resorted to, even for this 
salutary object, when all other measures have been exhausted, it is to 
be wished that, in order to avoid such means as much as possible, 
each race of people should be influenced by whatever gentle measures 
an accurate knowledge and application of their peculiarities would 
suggest.” (pp. 93, 94.) 


It is astonishing the attention paid by small States, not only to 
the education of the people, but their proper information in the 
peculiar walk of life for which parties are designed. Thus Ba- 
varia, for example, contains twenty-four schools of agriculture. 
Saxony, notwithstanding her unfortunate position, has made such 
advances in this science, as well as in numerous manufacturing 
improvements, that she not only competes with, but rivals Eng- 
iand. Bohemia, also, has a glass manufacture of such unrivalled 
excellence, that one of our largest dealers assured the writer that 
he did not think fifty years of English attention and capital would 
succeed in enabling us to overtake their present superiority. 


Our author, with great good sense, lays down the principle 
that the most essential objects of education are,— 


Ist. That the different races or populations which form one 
State, should regard each other with brotherly love and 
forbearance. 

2nd. That the different classes, ranks, and trades of a State, 
whether they consist of different races or not, should es- 
teem one another. 


How important would the application of these rules prove 
with regard to Ireland! Had that country been trained in 
them, would England now have to pay eight millions to support 
a miserable nation living on a root? The remarks of our author 
are singularly applicable to this wretched land :— 


“T cannot help observing here, that a powerful nation ought to 
treat one less powerful with the same consideration and respect that 
are shown by individuals of superior rank and wealth to those who 
are their inferiors, as the generosity of such conduct tends gradually 
to reconcile the less fortunate to their lot.” (p. 102.) 


Let us trust the present conduct of the sister country has sub- 
dued somewhat of the anti-Sassenach principle, fomented for the 
foulest ends by Irish agitators, but dissipated at last by famine, 
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which has put an end to faction by relief which has annihilated 
relief. We scarce know whether the physical evil is not less than 
the political. The benevolent author of the present work has 
also a word singularly applicable to the Young-Ireland party, 
and who can do other than admire the noble freedom of his mag- 
nate spirit ? 


‘* T have already said, under the head of the ‘ Theory of this Sys- 
tem,’ that the people neither should or ought to employ physical force 
for the attainment of a voice in the legislature. Opinions are indeed 
very various, and naturally so, as to whether the welfare of a country 
is most furthered by a ruler who is the absolute lawgiver, or when 
the people participate in the legislation. The impressions of our 
youth certainly exercise a great influence on the views which each 
individual takes of this question; and this may be the reason why I 
cling with love to the constitutional freedom of my country, since I 
was born and educated as a nobleman of Hungary, and this class 
possesses liberties that would scarcely be credited in the rest of 
Europe. I must, however, confess with shame that I, who had ear- 
nestly studied the condition of the people for many years, and become 
acquainted with them in so many foreign lands, had reached the age 
of forty-four in our enlightened age before I was thoroughly con- 
vinced that the distinctions, such as exist in Hungary, between the 
nobles and commoners were a curse to the land,—distinctions so {m- 

ortant, and carried to such a pitch, that the possessions alone of the 
urghers and peasants are taxed, while the nobleman is free from im- 
positions of every kind.” (p. 109.) 


In the conclusion of his book he makes a request to the Hun- 
garian Academy, which that body has met in a correspondent 
spirit to that which actuates the noble proposer. £10,000,000 
were required to place Hungary in an advantageous position as 
to roads, canals, and other public works. An attempt to obtain 
a loan to this amount failed. Our author suggested the follow- 
ing plan:— 


“I beg leave to make a suggestion:—Would it not be possible to 
frame a law, in accordance with the peculiarities of Hungary, by 
which entailed properties should be converted, in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the present possessors, into capital, and that this capital 
should gradually, i. e. as the conversion proceeds into the treasury 
(which should give good security), pay punctually to the possessors 
of the entailed properties and their heirs the interest. If we succeed 
in framing such a law, satisfactory to the parties interested, (who it is 
to be hoped, will be led by feelings of patriotism,) how much, I ask, 
will be wanting to complete the £10,000,600 required for the im- 
provements, since the entailed estates in Hungary are numerous and 
great, among which is one in the Beregher Comitate that concerns 
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me, having been left me by my father. It seems to me, therefore, 
worth while to attempt framing a law on these principles. 

‘* My request to the noble Academy is, to take into consideration, 
and decide, whether it be not advisable, as a means of illustrating and 
carrying out such a complete law, to offer a prize to the writer of the 
best essay on the subject. I am myself willing to give the necessary 
sum out of my own purse, in case the Academy does not prefer to 
use its own funds; and shall be only too thankfully indebted to it, 
should the Department of Jurisprudence undertake the trouble of re- 
vising the essays (if any be sent in), and according the prize to the 
most deserving.” (pp. 117, 118.) 


The Academy adopted the suggestion, and this peculiar entail 
is attracting great attention abroad. In conclusion, we have to 
thank the noble writer for the remarkable illustration of his sub- 
ject he has furnished ; his views are sound, his feelings patriotic, 
his mind cosmopolitan. Few nations would be more benefited 
than our own by his valuable suggestions, and we rejoice to see 
any writer like himself more alive to the happiness than to the 
riches of a state—thinking more of men than ingots; and justly 
deeming those most blest who have sufficient Jabour to employ 
them actively without oppressing it—sufficient wealth to enjoy 
existence on their moderate means—sufficient contentment not 
to envy the more extended produce that springs from the close- 
pent factory—sufficient good sense to perceive that a nation is 
really poor, however great her revenue, where the population of 
paupers maintains an undue proportion, as in England and the 
Netherlands, to the great aggregate of the people. 











Art. [X.—1. Correspondence relating to the Measures adopted 
for the Relief of the Distress in Ireland. Commissariat Se- 
ries: Ist and 2nd Parts. 


2. Idem. Board of Works Series: Ist and 2nd Parts. 


Tue winter of 1846-7 will figure always as a dark page in the 
history of this country. Whether its gloomy tints will not be 
exceeded by those of the ensuing seasons, is a question of pain- 
ful pressure. Before us the prospect is darkened with ominous 
shadows. But around, and behind, there crowd stern realities 
of the most fearful character. The contemplation of these may 
assist us to deal with, perhaps in some degree to avert, the cala- 
mities that still impend. 

Let us take a rapid glance at past events. Their review, and 
that of the means adopted for dealing with them, may suggest 
useful precautions for future guidance. 

In a former number we briefly referred to the unhappy neglect 
by the Government of 1836, of the series of reecommendatiéne of 
their own Commissioners of Inquiry into the state of the Irish 
poor. The report of those commissioners attested the existence 
of an amount of misery and destitution existing in Ireland so 
disgraceful to the character of our free institutions, so fearful in 
its ordinary state, so certain to be productive of awful calamity 
whenever an unfavourable season should blast the miserable root 
on which so vast a population depended for subsistence,—as to 
call for the undivided and immediate attention of the State, to 
the framing and adoption of measures of sufficient magnitude 
and vigour to cope with such a colossal mischief. 

On the contrary, as is but too well known, the large recom- 
mendations of the commissioners were slighted, just as had been 
before slighted those of the Parliamentary committees of 1830 
and 1835; and nothing was done, with the exception of the enact- 
ment of a bare frame-work—the mere skeleton of a Poor-law,—the 
Workhouse-law of 1838. The potato failure of 1845 found Ire- 
land, therefore, unprovided with any effectual arrangements for 
meeting the threatened danger of a vast increase in the habitual 
and already all-but-intolerable want and misery of the Irish poor. 
The efforts made by Government to meet it were, however, con- 
fined to the purchase of a hundred thousand quarters of Indian 
corn, its distribution through a Commissariat in the western, that 
is, the poorest portion of the island, and the employment on 
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public works of some of the most destitute able-bodied poor of 
the same district. 

A few warning voices vainly called for more vigorous precau- 
tions against the probable contingency of a far worse state of 
things in the ensuing season. And, above all, for the organi- 
zation of some definite and effectual local agency and responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of those whom such a calamity might 
expose to starvation. The extension of the Poor-law was asked 
for, as the true and only adequate means for the purpose. It 
was refused. The eleemosynary aid above alluded to was relied 
upon; private charity was slightly stimulated; and the failure 
of the stock of potatoes not proving so great as had been antici- 
pated, the spring and summer of 1846 passed over without any 
very extraordinary aggravation of the sufferings of the Irish poor, 
—habituated as they are to chronic want and occasional scarcity, 
—and unfortunately, without any precautions taken against the 
too probable recurrence of the potato-blight in a severer form. 

In August, however, before Parliament separated, the prospect 
of such an event became confirmed by the appearance of the 
crop. ‘THEN, at least, would have been the time for the enact- 
ment of measures adequate to the threatened emergency. The 
change of Government may account for perhaps—it can hardly 
excuse, the inadequacy of those which alone were adopted. 
They consisted of two enactments, the Labour-rate or Poor-em- 
ployment Act, and the Drainage Act; the first intended to fix on 
the landed proprietors of each barony in Ireland the duty of 
employing the wholly destitute poor on public works; the second 
to enable them to avoid this comparatively unproductive expen- 
diture, by themselves undertaking to give private employment, 
of a remunerative character, on the drainage of their estates. 
These two measures, coupled together, were expected to suffice 
to secure the maintenance of the destitute able-bodied. As for 
the large class of infirm poor, young and old of botlt sexes, who 
could not earn a maintenance by working on roads in wintry 
weather, it seems to have been supposed that the workhouses or 
voluntary charity would provide for them sufficiently. 

When, however, the time arrived for bringing the value of 
these legislative expedients to the test,—their inefficiency was 
not long in exhibiting itself. The Drainage Act was so care- 
lessly drawn as to exclude the owners of entailed estates,—that 
is, the great bulk of proprietors, and that portion of them 
especially whose lands are most in need of improvement,—from 
the power of taking advantage of it. The terms, likewise, on _ 
which loans were proposed to such landlords as were in a position 
to borrow money under the Act for drainage, proved so little 
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attractive, that of the entire sum of a million which had been 
placed by the legislature at the disposal of the Government for 
this purpose, only £170,840 had been applied for up to the Ist 
of January of this year. 

The whole pressure of the destitution, therefore, fell upon the 
public works instituted under the Labour-rate Act. . And there 
certainly appeared no unwillingness on the part of the landed 
proprietors of Ireland to carry out the provisions of that statute. 
On the contrary, at the numerous baronial presentment sessions 
which were successively held for the purpose during the months 
of September, October, and November, extravagant sums were 
voted for almost any work that any body chose to propose, and 
it soon became evident that the gentlemen who so lavishly, to all 
appearance, burdened their estates with the repayment of these 
large sums, not only meant to throw upon the Government the 
task of selecting and determining what public works should 
really be executed out of the lists which they signed, and what 
should be expended on them ; but moreover never contemplated 
that any actual call would ever be made upon them for repay- 
ment. Thus is explained both the reckless profusion of the 
votes at presentment sessions for public works of any or no 
value, and the general unwillingness of proprietors to avail them- 
selves of the facilities either of the Drainage Act, or of Mr. 
Labouchere’s letter, when it came out, for the improvement of 
their estates. 


“ The impression is,” writes Captain O’Brien to Mr, Trevelyan, 
on the 26th December, “that the Legislature neither will nor can, 
require repayment of the sums spent on the public works ; but will 
compel repayment from the land of money spent on its improvement.” 


This, we believe, to be the key to much that has been going 
on in Ireland for the last six months. Millions of public money 
were flowing into that country from the Treasury; and there 
arose a general scramble to obtain a share of it. Though dis- 
tributed chiefly in payment of wages to the destitute, much of 
it could not fail to find its way into other pockets, directly or in- 
directly ; an army of overseers and other agents, some twelve 
thousand in number, were to be appointed to places worth a 
guinea or two at least per week. Rents and debts otherwise 
hopeless, might be collected by favouring the employment of 
creditors on the public works, though by no means destitute, 
although to the exclusion of others who were really starving. 
Jobs without end, of every grade and character, thus sprung into 
activity; and though the Government officers strenuously and 
undauntedly exerted themselves to check, and occasionally to ex- 
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pose these impositions,-yet what could they do, strangers as they 
were to the district, and dependent for information on chance 
intelligence, derived in a great degree from suspicious sources, 
tainted by jealousy or disappointment, perhaps, at the failure of | 
some rival job? The landowners in the most distressed parts of 
the island were vainly called on by the officers of the Board of 
Works to take their proper station, and exert their influence in 
support of order, economy, common honesty, and the salvation of 
the starving poor. Many were permanent absentees; many had 
fled the country to avoid the pressing claims upon them. The few 
residents seem to have been paralysed by the unexpected magni- 
tude of the calamity. Some took the opportunity to make violent 
harangues against the public functionaries for daring to check 
their own or their tenants’ attempts to impose on the relief fund, 
and did their best rather to increase than to allay the confusion. 


‘“‘ How, then, could it be expected,” writes Colonel Douglas, “ that 
the tenant and Jabourer should feel much compunction in striving to 
obtain a share of the public money, which is voted in despair by his 
superiors, and expended without order in a way worse than useless ? 

‘* In the neighbourhood of Mullinahone, I witnessed daily the per- 
version of the labour of this country, to the most profitless ends. 
Roads, which more than ever require to be kept in order, are in course 
of obstruction, while water-logged lands, reclaimable bottoms, and 
mountain slopes in a state of waste, stand out all round in damning 
evidence of the indolence, neglect, and folly of man.” (Commissariat 
Correspondence, 2nd part, p. 43.) 


Captain Stopford writes from Kilkenny, January 24th :— 


‘This place, Clogh, will be a second Skibbereen. There is nobody 
to assist the people. The landlord (Col. O’Brien) lives entirely 
abroad. I understand he is a very wealthy man; but he does 
nothing for the people. Notwithstanding all that is said about the 
Irish landlords doing their duty, I am convinced that fifteen out of 
twenty do not. They talk of the large assessments to which they 
subject themselves for the support of the poor, by presenting freely 
for works at the presentment sessions ; but the majority do so, being 
perfectly convinced that the money, will never be called for. 

‘‘ How different are their subscriptions to relief funds. They give 
£1 where they ought to give £20. As to the absentees, nineteen out 
of twenty give nothing, and when applied to, either give an evasive 
answer, or none at all.”” (Com. Cor., 2nd part, p. 114.) 

We trace this lamentable state of things to the too great re- 
liance of Government on the voluntary exertions of the gentry of 
Ireland, and the practice pursued of merely exhorting and urgin 
them to the fulfilment of those duties,—in which their real ulti- 
mate interests were involved,—instead of compelling them with 
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that strong hand of authority, which in so serious a crisis as the 
present should have been exercised pro salute publica. 

Had it been clearly and unmistakeably announced from the 
first by the Government, that the advances for public works, 
under the Relief Act, would be positively levied, sooner or later, 
and with as little loss of time as possible, from the land, both 
principal and interest, by seizure of the crops for the occupier's 
share of the rate, by sale of the land itself in case of non-pay- 
ment of the landlord’s portion, we believe a very different state 
of things would have exhibited itself. 


Colonel Douglas, so far back as the Ist of December, had 


written thus to Mr. Trevelyan :— 


** It might be wise for the Government to repeat their distinctly 
avowed intention of enforcing, to the uttermost farthing, the repay- 
ment of all that is now being expended on the public works. I can- 
not but believe that the enwillingness which proprietors and farmers 
so generally manifest to keep down the rates by employing the people 
is in reality based on this hope, and the sooner they are undeceived 
the better.”’ 


But so far from having been undeceived, their expectation of 
having nothing to pay in the end, has been confirmed by the 
promised remission of one-half of the sum already. And the 
general tone in which the Irish landlord party have spoken 
both before and since the meeting of Parliament, of the claim 
of Ireland on the “ Imperial resources,” and the ridicule with 
which any idea of future repayment has been treated, proves 
that the impression still generally prevailing among all classes 
is, that the millions remitted from England, whether during 
the past winter or the coming summer, must be considered as a 
free gift. And so long as this impression prevails there will be 
no attempt made, either by landowners or farmers, to take the 
labourers off the public works and to put them upon the land. 
On the contrary, as up to this time has been evidently the 
case, all other modes of employment will remain at a stand- 
still, and the labour of the entire country be forced upon the 
relief works. ; 

The result cannot but be that, instead of a vast increase of til- 
lage and of grain cultivation to supply the anticipated future 
deficiency of food for the population of Ireland, there will be 
rather a falling off from the rude culture practised, and the in- 
adequate supply hitherto raised on its surface. The famine of 
the present year will in this case be exceeded in severity by that 
of 1848, and a prospect opened from which the boldest man 
must recoil with affright, 
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Had the Government from the first shown a decided determi- 
nation to act up to the principle of the Relief Act,—the principle, 
namely, of holding the landed proprietors to their duties and 
responsibilities ; and when they found a disposition manifested to 
evade these duties, had a firmer and bolder course been taken to 
enforce their performance, infinite mischief, not alone consisting 
in the waste of means and of life which has already occurred, 
might have been avoided. The letter of Mr. Labouchere, ex- 
tending the provisions of the Relief Act, was a step in the right 
direction, but obviously not enough to meet the emergency. 
It still left the initiative to the voluntary efforts of individual 
landowners, under the disadvantage, moreover, of being still liable, 
in spite of any exertions of their own, to suffer from their neigh- 
bours’ neglect. Let us see what is the course which good sense, 
and a just view of the extraordinary perils of the crisis would 
have dictated. The object was to secure the employment of 
the destitute labourers, not in one or two, or a few places only, 
but every where, if possible, on drainage, subsoiling, reclama- 
tion and improvement of lands, waste or not,—so as to increase 
the produce of food from the soil of the island, to supply the de- 
ficiency of the potato in future years, and avert the continuance 
of famine. 

For so great an object no means should have been considered 
too great, if they promised to accomplish it. 

Now, the Employment Act contained ample powers to take 
any one’s land for the purpose of making roads across it, and 
for some other public works, What was wanting, then, was 
to extend this power to the making of all main drainage works, 
and works of waste land reclamation. This would have been 
done by merely authorizing the Board of Works to extend the 
meaning of the act so far as to include works of this nature 
among the public works sanctioned by the act. And surely they 
are as deserving of that character as any roads, quays, bridges, 
or other matters on which the Board are at present engaged. It 
would only have been necessary to state, that Government in- 
‘tended to apply to Parliament to sanction this construction of 
the act, and also to enact the terms on which repayment of 
the expense of such drainage or other improvement works should 
be made, either from the owners of the lands improved, or the 
district at large. 

Had this course been taken, the Board of Works might have 
at once proceeded, proprio motu, wherever it was desirable, to 
substitute reproductive works for roads. They might, without 
waiting to ask the leave of*any proprietor (just as in the case 
of a new road) have commenced a new drainage on a large scale, 
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or a smaller one, wherever the adjoining lands could be im- 
proved by it. The mere opening of these drains would have 
encouraged and enabled the owners of the adjoining lands to 
set to work to thorough drain, subsoil, and improve them, with 
either their own resources, or the Government aid. Where the 
press of destitution was so great as not to be absorbed in these 
modes, the same powers would have enabled the Board of Works 
to commence, or even complete the reclamation of large tracts of 
bog or mountain. Had this been done, who could have had a 
right to complain? Not the proprietors certainly, since it 
would still remain for Parliament to settle the terms of their 
compensation in full, or rather of their repayment of the cost of 
the improvements effected by the Board on their estates. Not 
the rate-payers, or landholders of the district,—because the 
productive character of the works would make the actual cost of 
this mode of employing the poor fall much more lightly upon 
them than the useless road work—if, indeed, they had to pay 
any thing at all. Not the public at large, certainly; because, 
instead of finding all their roads cut to pieces, and rendered 
impassable, they would, by the next summer, find crops of corn 
or pulse waving on tracts of land hitherto covered with water, 
bog, rushes, or heather ; and would have a far better chahoe of 
escaping either a famine or a revolution next year as well as this. 

Instead of this simple procedure, every one knows what was 
done. Mr. Labouchere’s letter, in language so guarded as not 
to be clearly intelligible, and to require two months’ corres- 
pondence to explain it, permitted reproductive works to be sub- 
stituted for the roads, only in cases where individual landowners 
chose to sign a contract to repay the expense. It was at once 
seen that few or none would do this, by reason of the absence 
and incapacity of many, and the unwillingness of the rest to 
take on themselves exclusively the repayment of what the Em- 
ployment Act justly made a common burden. Hence, the letter 
proved a failure, and has given rise only to universal complaint, 
as holding out a false expectation of aid while imposing con- 
ditions that prevented its acceptance. 

The mistake was, in making the reproductive employment 
optional ; allowing it only as a favour on CONDITIONS of a very 
hard and generally unacceptable nature—impossible, indeed, in 
a moiety of the cases perhaps, unlikely to be accepted in any 
but a very few,—instead of making it compuLsory, wherever 
the Board of Works judged the circumstances of the district to 
require it. Had this principle been acted on instead of the per- 
missive, what a different state of things would be visible now in 
every quarter of Ireland ! 
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And where lay the objection to it? The sanction of the pre- 
sentment sessions would have been equally good for the one 
mode of employment as the other. This ought to have been 
considered consent enough on the part of the representatives of 
the landed property of the barony, considering the enormous 
public interests at stake. Surely, after this sanction, the making 
of a main drain through an estate would be no greater inter- 
ference with the principle of private property than the cutting of 
a road; nor the reclamation of a piece of waste bog or moun- 
tain, than the pulling down of valuable houses to make an ap- 
proach to a bridge. 

Where then, we ask, was the necessity of requiring this unat- 
tainable consent, and “ undertaking to repay,” from the landed 
proprietors, who would be benefited? As it is, an act of par- 
liament is necessary to make that undertaking legally binding. 
Surely it would have been better far to have dispensed with the 
undertaking altogether, in the first instance, leaving to future re- 
gulation by Parliament the terms of repayment for benefit or 
compensation for damages to be paid or received by any pro- 
prietor or occupier. This simple course, it appears to us, would 
have answered the great purpose of at once supporting the des- 
titute people, and increasing the resources of the country for 
their future maintenance. 

If, however, it were found that permanent improvement works 
of this kind did not provide sufficient employment, and that still 
further measures were necessary, there remained a resource which 
would, we believe, have been fully adequate for the purpose. 
We mean the appLoTMENT of the surplus labour upon the land, 
on the principle of the Labour-rate system, which was employed 
in a great many parishes in England previous to 1834, when 
they were in a very similar condition to the present state of 
Treland. 

Those parishes (like Ireland) had at that time vast numbers of 
able-bodied paupers, nominally employed on the roads and in 
gravel-pits, though to very little purpose,—acquiring habits of 
idleness, and paid out of the rates, which were thereby swelled 
to a ruinous amount. 

In such parishes as availed themselves of the Labour-rate 
Act (2 and 3 William IV., c. 96), which was permissive, these 
gangs were at once broken up, and the men pens on the land, 
(the very thing so much wanted in Ireland), by the applotment 
of the surplus labourers upon the land, according to its valuation. 
Each rate-payer was required by the vestry to employ his guota 
according to his assessment, under the penalty of paying the rate 
for their maintenance by the parish. Every one, in short, was 
allowed to work out his rate by the employment of his share of 
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the redundant labour. The small farmers, of which there were 
several, were allowed to set-off themselves or their sons as 
labourers, if able-bodied, against the rate due from them. 

This plan gave general satisfaction to the owners and occupiers 
of land in rural districts, where it was fairly carried out by the 
local authorities, The parson certainly complained of not being 
able to employ the labourers allotted to him, and so did here 
and there other householders similarly circumstanced. But even 
they did not pay more than they would have done for the main- 
tenance of the idle parish paupers; and, to the landholders, it 
was at once an immense relief from taxation, and a stimulus to 
productive improvement of their farms. : 

The Commissioners, of course, condemn it, as every one must 
if proposed as a permanent system. But, as a temporary mea- 
sure to meet a case of such a critical and anomalous character 
as that of Ireland at the present moment, and for the purpose 
of stimulating the removal of the vast bodies of labouring men 
who are now on the roads to the cultivation and improvement 
of the land, it does seem to be quite admissible, and a very 
much smaller infraction of sound principles of political economy, 
than either the existing relief works, or the system which the 
Government is now proceeding to substitute for them, namely, 
the gratuitous distribution of food without requiring work in re- 
turn, under the recently passed “ Destitute Persons” Act. 

The application of the principle to Ireland, would be some- 
thing as follows :— 

1. Every owner and occupier should be allowed to set-off 
against the rate due from him under the Relief Act of last ses- 
sion, the wages (at an average sum per day, suppose 10d. or Is.) 
of every able-bodied labourer whom he bond fide employs from 
the lists of the relief committee. 

2. Every occupier of a farm under (say ten?) acres, being 
allowed to reckon himself, or his son, if able-bodied and really 
employed on the land, as a labourer to be so set off against 
his rate. If absolutely destitute, the amount of the food ad- 
vanced to him should be placed to his debit, to be repaid out of 
his coming crop; and the same of seed. 

The act might be brought into operation in any district re- 
quiring it by the Lord-Lieutenant’s order. 

The result woyld be, that the landlords in most cases, or their 
agents acting for them, would take into employment their quota 
of the destitute labourers, upon drainage works, buildings, and 
other permanent improvements; borrowing money for the pur- 
pose, where necessary, under the Landed Property Bill now 
passing through Parliament. 

The larger farmers who possess stock and money, both of 
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which they are now hoarding, would employ their quota in 
similar improvements, or in cultivation. The smaller farmers 
would work out their rate on their own farms. 

Every thing would at once take its proper place, in the way 
so much desired. Productive labour on private account would 
every where be substituted for the comparatively unproductive 
works now going on. And this is no mere assumption. It. is 
precisely what did occur in the English parishes before alluded 
to, on their adoption of the Labour-rate Act. 

Should some surplus of labour still remain, it would be at 
least reduced to a manageable quantity ; such as might be dis- 
posed of by the Board of Works, in the reclamation of waste 
lands, arterial drainage, the construction of piers, harbours, docks, 
or roads. 

We still think that it is only by the adoption of some system 
like this of a compulsory character, that the serious problem can 
be solved, of relieving the Government works of the terrific army 
of labouring men that are now fastened there, and of securing 
their reproductive employment in the improvement and culture 
of the soil, with a view to the growth of food,—that indispensable 
condition to the safety of the people. 

But the mainspring of this or any other scheme must be a 
conviction impressed on the minds of the owners and occupiers 
of land—of all classes in fact, rich and poor, that the amount of 
the rate, and whatever advances may be made to them on its 
credit, will be sooner or later—and as speedily as possible—levied 
from the land to the last farthing, by seizure of the crops for the 
occupier’s share, by sale of the land itself in case of non-pay- 
ment by the landlord of his share. 

Nothing else but the universal establishment of this conviction 
upon every mind, will rouse all classes from their indolent apathy 
and reliance upon the Government, to that healthy and vigorous 
action which alone can save them from ruin. Lectures and re- 
monstrances are alike thrown away upon them. The principle 
of repayment in full must be sternly announced, and without 
exception enforced, as it should have been from the first. 

This is, in fact, but the principle which the law of England has 
enforced on her proprietors for centuries; which has practically 
worked so well, and carried us through all our difficulties. Under 
it rates have been by law levied in particular localities, to meet 
emergencies of extraordinary distress ; rates reaching to ten, fif- 
teen, twenty shillings in the pound. But the evil was met; the 
tide soon turned; the certainty of this burden stimulated to 
exertion, especially when individualized, according to the ex- 
ample of the labour-rate system; and the district was, before 
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long, restored to a wholesome and even flourishing condition. 
It is, in fact, only the principle so long announced, even by the 
Irish landlords themselves, as one they were prepared to accede 
to; namely, that Jreland should be made to support the Irish,— 
that the property of the country should be held answerable for 
the relief of its poverty. By compelling the employment of the 
people on the land of Ireland,—so naturally fertile, so capable 
of repaying labour with profit,—the proprietors will not really 
be impoverished, but ultimately iadiael. 


We quote from the Memorandum addressed from Dublin 
Castle, January 4th, to Commissary-general Hewitson, as au- 
thority of the highest kind on this point. 


“ The transition from potatoes to grain requires increased tillage 
in the proportion of 3 to 1. 

‘This requires a corresponding increase of labour, and wages so 
paid (as well as in permanent improvement) are a mere investment of 
money, bringing a certain and a large profit. 

“ The pasture system of Ireland must be abandoned or modified. 
It is no longer possible to confine such vast extents of fertile soil to 
grass and hay, when the same space, judiciously cultivated, will suffice 
for three times the number of cattle, and afford besides sustenance 
to man. Py 

*« The destiny of the country is in the hands of the people; by their 
industry alone can it be retrieved. 

‘It is useless to talk of emigration, when so much extra labour 
is indispensable to supply the extra food. 

‘* Let that labour first be applied, and it will be seen whether there 
is any surplus population, If industrious habits be established, and 
the waste lands taken into cultivation, it is very doubtful whether 
there is any surplus population, or whether it would be equal to the 
demand. 

‘“‘ Providence has given every thing, and it requires nothing but 
industry to apply it.”—(Commiss. Corr. p. 452.) 


That industry, however, will never be applied, and the people 
of all classes in Ireland will never be awakened to the necessity of 
strenuous exertion so long as they are allowed to lean upon the 
British treasury, and seven or eight hundred thousand labourers 
are employed almost uselessly on public road&, instead of being 
compelled to apply their labour to the land under some such 
rigorous local applotment as is above sketched out; by which 
every owner and occupier will be held responsible for the per- 
formance of that duty which his ownership or occupation entails 
upon him. 

Of course, the plan above alluded to is only recommended as 
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a temporary expedient for the purpose of getting the people 
away from the roads, and engaged upon productive works on 
the land, as speedily as possible. It is not a sound principle 
for a permanent Poor Law, in which we admit the propriety of 
a large area of assessment and chargeability. But the object of 
paramount moment now being to stimulate individual efforts, 
individual responsibiliy is the surest, perhaps the only, mode of 
effecting this end. The Commissioners of Public Works them- 
selves seem to anticipate the necessity of adopting such a plan. 
In their Report to the Treasury of December 12, in page 348, 
of the Correspondence of the Board of Works, they say : 


‘* It may soon be time to consider whether a system of private 
labour, and of public works, separated altogether from each other, 
instead of, as now, combined, will not be necessary. The one to be 
paid direct by the proprietors to such labourers as they choose to 
employ under our superintendence, the other to be paid to the rest 
directly by the government ; but all to be ultimately levied from 
the land, so that it shall be the interest of proprietors to withdram 
as many as possible from the public works, instead of as now, 
crowding the labourers upon them.” 


The time seems to have arrived, when, if this principle be not 
acted upon with decision and firmness, the state of Ireland will 
become before long, a chaos of confusion and ruin—ruin and 
confusion which cannot be confined to that country, but must 
communicate itself in an almost equally terrible form to this island 
likewise, and place in serious jeopardy the safety (not to speak 
of the prosperity) of the British empire. 

We must now advert to an unfortunate error, as it appears 
to us, in the proceedings of the last winter, to which much of 
the misery and mischief, and waste of resources that have oe- 
curred, seems to be justly attributable. We allude to an unlucky 
misapprehension which influenced the system on which the wages 
of the persons employed on the public works were regulated by 
the Board of Works, and food sold or distributed by the com- 
missariat officers. 

Several passages. in the Commissariat Correspondence (e. g. 
Mr. Stanley’s letters of November 28th, p. 374, and December 
3rd and 4th, pp. 414, 415, &c.) declare, that “‘ any gratuitous 
relief, or sale of food under current prices, to labourers whose 
wages were insufficient to support their families, was an abuse 
analogous to the aid of wages system, which produced so much 
evil in England previous to the Poor Law Amendment Act.” 

Now the mistake here made is the application to labourers em- 
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ployed as paupers on public works, of a principle which is only 
true when applied to labourers working for private employers. 
It was the making up of wages, or allowances, to the /atter 
class of labourers alone that formed the abuse of the English 
poor-law practice before 1834. It was an abuse, because it 
enabled private employers to obtain labour for less than its real 
cost, the difference being paid by the public. But this objection 
does not apply to the pauper labourers who are employed by and 
for the public. They would very properly be paid according to 
their necessities—a bare maintenance to each individual, man, 
woman, and child—rations in fact; or upon the principle of ra- 
tions, exactly as if they were all labouring in the workhouse, 
and FED there. 

The consequence of this misapprehension of the real nature of 
the mischievous English allowance system has been, that the 
wages paid on the relief works (whether for day-work or task- 
work,) were necessarily placed high enough to allow of even the 
weakest labourer maintaining from his earnings the largest pos- 
sible family! otherwise these large families must have starved : 
or when wages were not placed so high as this, it became at least 
necessary to employ on the roads the old people, women, and 
children, to help to eke out the maintenance of the family, 
through which their health was much injured, and their lives 
in many cases destroyed. The comparatively high rate of pay 
thus rendered necessary, made it easy for a strong man, single, or 
with few incumbrances dependent on him, to earn wages be- 
esi what any farmer weuld give. And hence the relief works 

ave drawn and kept this class of labourers from the land. 

Had, on the contrary, a low rate only of wages been paid 
to each labourer on’ the works, (the women, children, and old 
people being gratuitously relieved,) the strong and single men 
would have refused work on the roads, and sought it else- 
where, most likely with success. The sum total expended on 
the works would have been far less. The old people and the weak 
women and children would have been spared much suffering, and 
many saved from death. The mistake has been, at length, cor- 
rected, and the task-work system put an end to. But not until 
the multitude attracted to the relief works had reached the almost 
incredible number of 750,000 labourers ;—not until it was found 
that some families were receiving, (not earning,) under the task- 
work system, as much as three and four pounds per week; while 
the land in the neighbourhood was left untilled for want of 
hands ! * 

* Captain Fishbourne’s letter to Mr. Trevelyan, dated Ennis, March 6th, 1847, 
p- 218, Commissariat Correspondence. 
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Closely connected with this misapprehension has been the 
treatment adopted towards the infirm poor of all classes. It 
must haye been known from the first that these were far too nu- 
merous to be relieved in the workhouses, even had it been pos- 
sible to rely on the disposition of the guardians to admit all 
fitting objects of relief, and to levy sufficient rates for the pur- 
pose. Their usual mode of maintenance, namely, by alms from 
the small farmers and cottiers, it must have been equally well 
known, had been annihilated by the loss of the potato, which re- 
duced these classes themselves to destitution. 

Provision, then, should have been early made for their support. 
In March of last year, and again in May, it was strongly urged « n 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel and on Parliament to make 
provision for them, by placing on the local authorities the respon- 
sibility of their maintenance. This was refused: but by this 
refusal the Government itself virtually undertook that responsi- 
bility. How has it been acted upon? The Poor-Law Commis-' 
sioners have all along: prohibited out-door relief in any form, even 
though the workhouses were full. The only other source of re- 
lief was the relief committee. But the means of these committees 
were left dependent on voluntary contributions, the aid of Govern- 
ment being confined to a donation, fixed in proportion to such con- 
tributions; thongh it must have been seoll aan from the first, 
that voluntary subscriptions could not be relied on (in very many 
districts at least) to bear any adequate proportion to the wants of 
the poor. All past experience had demonstrated this beyond the 
possibility of question. 

Moreover, up to a late date in December, the relief com- 
mittees themselves were prohibited from giving gratuitous relief: 
and when this was conceded from head-quarters, it was only in 
reply to individual remonstrances, and not by the issue of any 
general order, until the 20th January. The result, there is but 
too much reason to believe, has been a vast mortality among the 
infirm poor,—the class to which, above all others, the care and 
protection of the State would seem due. Painful reports have 
day after day arrived of the numbers of old people, of cripples, 
beggars, single women, widows, and children, whom the famine 
has swept off. This is the portion of the population who will be 
found to have suffered most, when the sad reckoning is made up 
of the frightful loss of life which has taken place. Many and 
many a poor man, however, has himself fallen a sacrifice to his 
noble determination to share to the last the handful of meal that 
his daily labour earned on the public works with his aged parents, 
or some deserted orphans who looked up to him as their only 
help, and swelled the number of famishing beings dependent upon 
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him! We will not harrow the feelings of our readers by details 
of this kind that have been reported to us. Their imaginations 
will picture to them the agonies of the lingering death which, in 
such cases, awaited these doomed victims: and at this very mo- 
ment such scenes are occurring in thousands of instances. 

Much, very much of this frightful amount of suffering and mor- 
tality has been owing to the morbid prejudice felt, till very re- 
cently, by persons high in authority against any connexion of 
the poor-law administration with out-door relief. Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Twisleton, the Poor-law Commissioners, when examined be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Lords in April last, expressed 
a strong opinion against the employment of the machinery of the 
— in any way for relieving the numbers whom the potato 

ailure might render destitute, “lest the door being once opened 
to out-door relief, it might be difficult, or perhaps impossible, to 
close it again”! This short-sighted counsel unfortunately pre- 
vailed with the Government. Consequently, instead of having 
merely to extend the ready-prepared organization of the poor- 
law,—with its representative boards everywhere in existence and 
possessed of practical experience—with a power of expansion 
at the will of the Commissioners, who might have ordered the 
subdivision of unions into relief districts, and the appointmént of 
any number of paid relieving officers, to inquire and ascertain the 
real wants of the destitute, and distribute relief wherever it was 
necessary,— instead of thus simply expanding the local machinery 
already in existence and in regular work, it became necessary to 
establish an entirely new’system of relief committees, composed 
of voluntaries only, and depending on voluntary subscriptions, 
having no paid officials, and consequently lax, partial, and irre- 
gular in their management, under no responsibility, and acting 
on imperfect information, and through inefficient agents. 

Hence it has happened, that while many a comfortable farmer, 
with both corn and cattle in his yard, has been allowed to earn a 
large amount of the public money at the relief works, or to place 
his sons upon them while he smoked his pipe idly at home,* man 
and many a wretched cripple, or poor widow, with her fatherless 
orphans,—nay, many an entire family, struck down by the sick- 
ness of their bread-earner, have been suffered to die unknown, 
untended, uncared for, in their distant mountain hut, or the dark 
corner of a hovel in some town lane, with a patience almost in- 
credible, resigning themselves to their cruel fate, ashamed to issue 
forth to beg, their rags being all pawned for their last meal of 
food, and at length incapacitated by hunger and disease from 


* See Board of Works, Correspondence. 2nd Series, pp. 249—50. 
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making any exertion. This is what has happened in thousands 
of instances, while jobs innumerable were at the same time con- 
suming the funds so lavishly advanced by the Government, for 
the object of feeding the starved and succouring the sick. 

A staff of responsible paid officers, appointed to ascertain, by 
searching inquiry, the existence of distress,—to sift the charac- 
ters of all claimants, and to distribute relief among the parties 
really requiring it, was obviously essential for the purpose of its 
efficient administration and due economy. And this, but for the 
unhappy prejudice against any extension of the poor-law, might 
have been easily obtained by enlarging its existing machinery, 
and employing the powers it already confers. Now that all au- 
thorities have come round to the opinion of the expediency of a 
permanent extension of that law, and the administration of out- 
door relief by means of it, even in ordinary times, it must be a 
matter to themselves of the deepest regret that they resisted 
so long, and even, under the pressure of the extraordinary cala- 
mity of the past season, the adoption of that obvious and only 
efficient means for securing adequate relief to the suffering poor. 

Equally lamentable and scarcely pardonable, was the pro- 
tracted delay of the same official authorities in requiring pre- 
parations to be made against the certain crowding of the work- 
houses, in which, under the existing law, they were bound to 
provide for the destitute. The want of bedding, clothing, and 
other requisite accommodation in these buildings, —of fever wards 
and hospitals for the reception of the sick, and their proper treat- 
ment—nay, even of food and fuel in some of them,—matters 
which, if due foresight had been exercised, would have been pre- 
pared many months since,—will, we believe, when the facts are 
produced, account for a fearful addition to the mass of unne- 
cessary suffering, which an inveterate pre-possession against the 
principle of a public provision for the destitute poor had for 
so long a period accumulated in Ireland. 

The force of circumstances, and the indignant expression of 
public opinion, has, at length, extorted the concession of this prin- 
ciple from those who had hitherto opposed it most vigorously. 
We have no space left for criticism on the measure now in pro- 
gress through Parliament for the permanent relief of Irish desti- 
tution. We can only say, that even should it issue from the le- 
gislative furnace, furnished, to all outward appearance, with 
ample securities for the attainment of its great objects, nothing 
but the most active, and earnest, and persevering vigilance on the 
part of the friends of humanity, will ensure its being worked in 
practice so as to effect this purpose. The letter of a law is 
nothing worth, if spirit be wanting in the local authorities favour- 
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able to its being carried into effect. Public opinion alone can 
secure this: and on that we must rely—the opinion not alcne 
of the Irish, but of the English public likewise,—for deeply and 
closely interested, indeed, are we in this question; not alone 
by sympathy with the suffering poor of the sister island, but 
likewise by the certainty that, before long, the misery that 
overspreads, and the ruin that threatens to overwhelm her, 
must propagate itself—nay, is already doing so, on the most 
fearful scale, through the length and breadth of Great Britain 
likewise. The plague must be stayed at its source, or its victims 
will be as numerous on this side of the Channel as on the other. 
This is true in the literal as well as the metaphorical sense. 
Already a swarm of wretched Irish, flying from famine, but 
bringing over fever and pestilence with them, have settled on our 
shores. Upwards of 150,000 have landed within the last four 
months in Liverpool alone. Upwards of 2000 per day are still 
flowing in by that one door, the numbers increasing daily! By the 
end of the summer, a million of destitute Irish will probably have 
arrived, spreading mendicancy, disease, and misery over every part 
of the island, and to be supported either by our local rates as 
casual poor, or by their competition for work, lowering the wages, 
of our native labourers, and driving them into our workhotisgs. 
The next year will probably bring a still greater aggravation of 
the evil. Nor do we see any escape from the certainty of our po- 
pulation being, by no slow degrees, reduced to the level of Irish 
wretchedness, and our parishes burdened with the maintenance of 
Irish pauperism, but through the firm determination of the Go- 
vernment and Legislature to hold the property of Ireland—its six- 
teen millions of annual rental—strictly and closely responsible for 
relieving the destitution of its people aT Home, and affording to 
every able and willing inhabitant of the island the means of living 
by the exercise of his industry on his native soil,—a soil which 
Providence has amply fitted to support all, and more than all its 
existing population. 

To conclude. The sad experience of the last six months has 
proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, two main points,—land- 
marks, to guide our course through the perils of the social revo- 
lution which is in progress,—namely— 

1. That no reliance can be placed on the voluntary exertions 
of the upper or middle classes in Ireland, to carry out an effective 
system of relief to the destitute. Compulsion, of the most strin- 
gent kind, is indispensable. 

2. That in so far as local parties must be employed on relief 
committees or boards of guardians, it is absolutely necessary, if 
flagrant jobbing, partiality, and extravagance are to be prevented, 
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productive expenditure secured instead of unproductive, and the 
relief to go to the really destitute, instead of to idle and comfort- 
able friends or creditors of the administrators, that these parties 
themselves, (or their constituents,) must be saddled with the en- 
tire cost of the expenditure through local rates, and that no hope 
must be left to them of being able to evade it. 

The local administration of such a system can only be rendered 
effective and honest by a rigorous central control and superin- 
tendence, and a direct personal interest in the expenditure on the 
part of the administrators themselves; in one word, by entire 
LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY, both legal and pecuniary. 

If the present race of Irish landlords, or any considerable pro- 
portion of them, are to be carried through the perils of the exist- 
ing crisis without utter destruction, it can only be by the firm 
adherence of the Legislature and Government to these main prin- 
ciples. Should they be allowed to continue to shirk their re- 
sponsibilities, or to shift’the burden of them on others, the 
attempt to do so can only bring down on their heads a long- 
delayed and terrible retribution. Even if the people of Ireland 
would quietly submit to extermination to gratify them, the peo- 
ple of England will not quietly look on and see it done ; nor will 
they allow the poor of Ireland to be driven over to this island for 
that maintenance which ought, on every principle of justice and 
sound policy, to be afforded to them at home. 

The land of Ireland can, and must, be made to support the 
people of Ireland by its present owners, if they are willing to un- 
dertake the task: if not, by others, whom the law will substitute 
in their place. 























CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Art. X.—Prediche di Fra Girolamo Savonarola de’ Predicatori. 
Tom.I. Molini: 1845. 


SAVONAROLA is a name of power, after the lapse of many a century. 
Here we have the great Reformer of Italy, if not speaking in the Latin 
in which he delivered his sermons, at least fairly given in his mother 
tongue. The edition, in Italian, of 1547,o0n the Epistle of John, has 
been compared with the Latin of 1536, and, by the kindness of Lord 
Holland, with an autograph MS. of Savonarola in his lordship’s pos- 
session. ‘The basis of the portion of the work on the Psalm ‘“* Quam 
bonus Deus Israel,” is the Florentine edition of 1528, collated with the 
Venetian of 1544. The translation is made by a contemporary of the 
daring monk himself. Neither Luther, Boccaccio, Petrarch, nor Dante 
surpassed Savonarola in the denunciation of the hierarchy of his day. 
The readers of this Review will find, in vol. i., p. 120, some brief ac- 
count of this distinguished Italian. He denounced the corruptions of 
the Church in most powerful language. It had then its corruptions 
as it has now, but the great monk is singularly clear from a tendency 
to many of them. His well-known treatment of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and the powerful position in which he placed the Church, will uphold 
him in the memory of her noblest sons for many generations. Haughty 
he probably was, theocratic he aimed at becoming, weak under tor- 
ture, as stronger fibres than the fasting Florentine’s have proved, but 
yet dignified and commanding when submitted to trying circumstances. 
Who shall say how far the torture influenced the subsequent portion 
of the life of Macchiavelli? It did no more with Savonarola than 
reduce him to the limits of manhood, above which he stood before 
its fearful application, It proved him unimbued with that miraculous 
potver, which he probably believed he enjoyed. Sevén times, how- 
ever, did he confess under the rack, and seven times refused to sign 
his confession. His noble reply, when the sentence that cut him off 
from the visible Church was read to him, will live amid the apothegms 
of ages: ‘‘ Dalla militante, si,—ma non dalla trionfante;” “ From the 
Church militant, yes,—but not from the triumphant.” 

The present work is principally of a practical character; and we 
regret much that the celebrated Aquinas has been too closely adhered 
to as a model of all excellency. We extract the following passage as 
a specimen of the style of Savonarola. It is simply requisite to state 
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that it forms part of a general description of the Church as a Temple 
of Souls :— 


“ Vattene a Roma e per tutto il Cristianesimo ; nelle case de’ grandi Prelati e 
de’ gran mestieri, non s’ attende se non a poesie e a arte oratoria; Va’ pure e 
vedi, tu gli troverai co’ libri d’ umanita in mano, e dannosi ad intendere, con 
Virgilio, e Orszio, e Cicerone, saper reggere l’anime. Vuoilo tu vedere che la 
chiesa si governa per mano d’astrologi? E’ non @ prelato, né gran maestro, 
che non abbia qualclie familiarita con qualche astrologo, che gli predice Vora 
e il punto che gli ha a cavalcare o fare qualche altra cosa o facienda. E non 
uscirebbono questi gran maestri un passo fuora della volonta degli astrologi. I 
nostri predicatori ancora hanno lasciato la scrittura santa e sonsi dati all’ astro- 
logia, e alla filosofia, e quella predicano su’ pergami, e fannola regina; e la 
scrittura sacra l’adoperano come ancil!la, perché e’ predicano la filosofia per 
parere dotti e non perch? la deserva loro a esporre la scrittura sacra. Ora ecco 
come sono fatte le colonne della nostra chiesa, il santuario e il coro @ di legno. 
Perché nello stato de’ vergini e de’ vedove, non @ devozione, né umore di grazia ; 
quelle poche vergini, che oggi sono nella chiesa sono vergini fatue, che hanno 
le lampade, che non v’é dentro olio, perche hanno bene la virginita del corpo, 
ma bene spesso non hanno quella della mente, e sono aride di devozione. La 
nave di’ questa nostra chiesa, cioé lo stato coniugale, non @ ammattonate ma e 
pieno di polvere, d’affetti terreni, che non pensano se non a roba, @ ancora 
tutto sporco, per le spurcizie che si fanno nello stato matrimoniale. Non ha 
porte questa nostra chiesa, cio® non si vede pid prelati e pastori buoni, non ci 
sono predicatori che predichino la verita, e perd in questa nostra chiesa entra 
indifferentemente chi vuole ed @ ripiena di bestie e d’ animali salvatichi,””— 
(p- 569.) 


“ Go to Rome and throughout Christianism. In the houses of the great 
prelates and great masters they do not attend. to aught save poetry and rhetoric. 
Go on and see; you will find them with books of the humanities in their hands, 
and they set about the ministrations to souls with Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero. 
Would you like to see the church governed by an astrologer? There is not a 
prelate nor great master who has not some familiar intimacy with an astrolo- 
ger, who predicts the hour and minute that he must ride, orglo some similar 
thing. And these great men will not move a step independent of an astrolo- 
ger’s will. Our preachers have abandoned the Holy Scripture, and given them- 
selves up to astrology and page and preach it in their high places, and 
make her queen over them. Holy Scripture they use as a handmaid because 
they preach philosophy to appear learned, and nut because it serves them to 
explain Holy Scripture. Now see, then, how the columns of our church sane- 
tuary and choir are of dry wood. Since in the state of the virgins and widows 
there is neither devotion nor moisture of grace, those few virgins that are now 
in the church are foolish virgins, who have the lamp but no oil in it, because 
they have a bodily but seldom‘a spiritual virginity, and are dry of devotion, 
The nave of this our church (of which the sanctuary signifies the virgin state, 
the choir the widowed,) that is the conjugal, is not a well-cemented pave- 
ment, but is full of dust, earthly affections which think only on worldly matters ; 
it is all spotted by the foulness that people contract in the married state. Our 
church has no gates; that is, we see no longer prelates and good pastors, no 
longer preachers of truth, because whosoever pleases enters our church, and it 
becomes full of beasts and savage animals.” 


The above specimen will give an idea of the style of Savonarola, 
with all its Romish peculiarity of manner, among which the high 
praise of the virgin state beyond the connubial, according to Roman 
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tenets, of the unsacramental over the sacramental, is somewhat singular 
in one who denounced many of the vices of the monastic system. Still 
we must remember, even in Savonarola, that the ruling passion of his 
heart was the love of the Dominican order, and that he fell a victim, 
consequently, to the arts of the rival monastic body—the Franciscans. 


The following extract assumes a higher tone, and one in which Sa- 
vonarola loves to indulge himself :— 


“ Ma dimmi un poco tu, quant’ anni tu hai? Tu dirai, io ho quarant’ anni. 
Che cosa & aver quarant’ anni, non @ altro che esser vissuto quarant’ anni, cio 
esser passati della vita tua quarant’ anni. Ma tu hai asapere che’] tempo pre- 
terito non @ adunque aver quarant’ anni e non aver cosa alcuna, ma qualche 
cosa esser passata. Item dimmi, quant’ anni credi tu vivere? poniamo altri 
quarant’ anni, Adunque egli hanno a essere, adunque e’non sono ancora. 
Dimmi ancora un poco, che hai tu del presente anno, o del presente mese, 0 
del presente di, o della presente ora? Quello ch’ 2 passato non 2, e quello che 
ha a venire non @; adunque tu hai solo del tempo uno instante. Adunque la 
tua vita é fondata in un capello, e da un capello é tenuta, del resto tu non sai 
niente. Pensa adunque, o uomo, l’eternita di questi due termini e di questi due 
estremi; pensa continuamente al paradiso, a quel sommo bene e alla felicita 
eterna ; pensa poi ancora allo inferno, che ha a durare in eterno. Terzo, pensa 
del continuo alla brevita di questa vita e alla morte, et in eternum non peccabis, 
Tutti li santi hanno avuto questa cogitazione fissa nella mente di pensare al 
five, al quale noi abbiamo a andare.” (p. 631.) 


*« But tell me a little : how old are you? Forty, What a thing it is to be,fur y! 
Nothing less than to have lived forty years; that is, forty years of thy lifeeare 
passed. But to be forty, you must understand, is not simply to have had so much 
past time and nothing else. Tell me, again, how many years do you think to live? 
Take another forty. Then these have to be, but as yet are not. ‘Tell me again 
a little: what have you of this present year, month, day, hour? That which is 
past is not, and that which is to come is not; then you have only an instant of 
time. Your life, then, hangs on a hair, is held by a hair; of the rest you 
know nothing. . Think, then, oh, man! on the eternity of these two boundaries 
and extremes. Think continually on paradise,—on that lofty good and eternal 
felicity : think also on hell, which is eternal. Thirdly, think continually on the 
shortness of this life, on death, and thou wilt not sin against eternity. All the 
saints have this thought fixed in their minds,—of reflecting on the end to which 
we are tending.”’ 





Art. XI.—Storia Fisica e Politica dell Egitto, dalla sua remota 
Antichitasino all’ Epoca presente, 1842. Del Dottore Odoardo 
Cusieri. 

Physical and Political History of Egypt, from its most ancient 
Period to 1842. By Dr. Edward Cusieri. Vol. I. Molini: 
London. 


Tue author of the work before us points out not a few blots on the 
scutcheon of Malte-Brun, and hits fairly the shield of his successor, 
Balbi; describing the first as particularizing too much, and the latter 
as falling into the contrary view of too extensive a generalization. 
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Many discrepancies, the result of that incessant embarrassment,— 
the difference of the meridian, are detected between the French geogra- 
pher Bruc, who fixes Pelusio at 30° 10’, and the Atlas of Mr.Hughes, 
who marks it between 32° & 33°. It certainly is deeply to be regretted, 
that geographers will not establish some general meridian; but we 
fear, like a pure Church government, that will remain among the 
stores seen by Orlando in the moon. Our author divides his letters 
on Egypt into three branches :—Ist. The works of Nature; 2nd. of 
Man ; 3rd. of Time. The first subject is investigated in the volume 
before us, and commences with a very full inquiry into that phe- 
nomenon of Egypt, the Nile. The density of the water, the depth of 
the stream, the extent of the inundations, the quality of the soil,—all 
receive every light that modern inquiry and ancient materials will 
afford. The researches of modern travellers, as to its source, are next 
given ; nor are the efforts of Muhammed Ali to ascertain its source, by 
means of Selim Bimbaschi, omitted. The effects of the annual inunda- 
tions are next treated; then the Nilometer and the cubit of ancient 
Egypt. On this latter measure we have to note that Signor Drovetti had 
the singular good fortune, about five years since, to find, at Memphis, 
a sycamore specimen. The importance of the discovery of this admea- 
surement to scholars, it is unnecessary to indicate. The conclusions at 
which our author arrives, as to the rise of the soil of Egypt of five 
cubitgin twenty-three centuries, are carefully weighed by him, and 
well worthy perusal ; as, in fact, are all his observations on the inun- 
datory process, as well as his argument on the changes in the levels 
of the beds of rivers. 





Art. XII.—Giornale Botanico Italiano’ compilato per cura della 
Sezione Botanica dei Congressi Scientifici Italiani. Da Filippo 
Parlatore. 1844, 1845, 1846. 


Italian Botanical Journal, compiled by the Botanical Section of 
the Italian Scientific Congress. By Philip Parlatore. London: 
Molini. 

Amone the innoxious pursuits of the Italians, botany appears a fa- 
vourite, and vegetable physiology a matter of no mean moment. The 
early labours of this annual are bestowed on physiology, and we have 
to indicate a valuable paper ‘‘ On the Spirit of Botanical Research 
in the past and present Age,” by the learned and well-known editor. 
The “ Acacia cornigera,” the ‘‘ Arduinia bispinosa,” the “ Aldrovanda 
vesiculosa,” and the ‘Amaranthus spinosus,” are valuable papers. 
The “ Fumaria,” also, is full of recondite information. Alge, and 
Fungi, and Fossil plants have received copious notices. Among 
novelties, we may notice a leguminous plant, the “ Maria Antonia 
Orientalis.”’ It is an oriental plant sent from Cairo: it is found in 
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Kordofan, and blooms in October and November. The spontaneous 
Flora of Palermo is also given: new varieties of Bryopsis, of the 
Graminaceous plants, Adriatic Briossidi, and a paper on Broichia, 
will be read with interest. The Callithamnium has received the 
attention of Dr. Zanardini, and the true position in marine vege- 
tables of the Galaxaura is assigned. We conceive the above no- 
tices, in particular the Flora of Palermo, which is given at great 
extent, will much interest the scientific public, and we heartily wish 
this work the success its careful compilation of authorities and rare 
subject matter entitle it to enjoy. 





Art. XIII.—Storia d'Italia, narrata al Popolo Italiano. 


History of Italy for the Italian People. By Giuseppe La Farina. 
Molini: 1846. 


Tue learned and sensible style of the Preface of the book will 
much please our readers, The work itself is intended as an historical 
digest of exact truth, extracted from the dim medium of popular 
stories, passion-led historians, prejudiced narrators; and it pur- . 
poses giving to Italy a style of history worthy of Vico and the 
countrymen of Guicciardini. The work commences with the epdch 
of the Lombards, who are traced down from the account of them 
in Tacitus most satisfactorily, and the whole of their singular laws 
and polity are explained. The following anecdote will, we think, 
show that the Italian writer has exercised more prudence than Gibbon 
in his observations on facts’; since, in the anecdote detailed, Gibbon 
makes no remarks on its extreme improbability, and the details of 
the circumstances are far more ample. It is simply necessary to state, 
that Cunimond, the father of Rosamund, had been slain in battle, and 
that his skull, which was preserved by the Lombards upwards of two 
centuries at their banquets, had been converted into a drinking-cup, 
according to barbaric custom, by the victor Alboino. The first sove- 
reign of the Lombards in Italy had but a brief dominion :— 


“ Breve la Signoria di Alboino in Italia: era spento dopo tre anni e sei mesi 
di regno. Un di banchettava co’ grandi di sua nazione in Verona: i Longobardi 
beveano volentieri del vino, e il vino d’ Italia rallegrava piu del dovere le loro 
‘mense. Alboino bevve da re, e’ quasi fuor della ragione, offriva a bere a Rosi- 
munda nel teschio di Cunimondo, dicendole berebbe allegramente col padre. 
Bevve la donna; ma la barbarica offesa le scese crudamente nel cuore, e giurd 
nel teschio paterno vendicherebbe st e Cunimondo. Elmichi o Elmigiso, armi- 
gero e fratello di latte del re fu il complice della vendetta di Rosmunda, come 
era forse quello de’ suoi piaceri ; ma Elmichi, che conoscheail valore di Alboino, 
volle all’opera scellerata un compagno; scelsero Perideo, uomo di cuore feroce, 
di forza grandissima, gigante della persona. Dicono la regina avesse adoprato 
una donnesca astuzia per guadagnarsi costui, che occupasse il luogo nel letto di 
sua ancella amata da Perideo, che col favore delle tenebre si giacesse con lui, 
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che quindi, svelandosi, lo minacciasse direbbe il tutto ad Alboino, s’ ei si nie- 
gasse d’ucciderlo. Favola assurda, perche Rosmunda, parlando, avrebbe atti 

rato su di se’ piu che di Perideo la pena del commesso peccato ; e perché Elmi- 
chi, che amava Rosmunda, non avrebbe acconsentito al disonesto stratagemma. 
Forse quei sicario fu vinto dai doni e da’ vezzi dellasua giovane regina. Ros- 
munda attendea l’opportunita ; il desio ardentissimo di vendicarsi essendo raf- 
frenato dal timore. n di, era il ventotto di giugno, il re s’ era levato di tavola 
avvinazzato, e ritiravasi nelle sue stanze a dormire. La accompagnava Ros- 
munda, |o allettava al riposo con infide carezze, facea chiudere le porte del 
palagio, allontanare i guerrieri perché non turbassero il sonno del suo signore. 
Addormentatosi Alboino, ella apre l’uscio di camera, introduce l’assassino, lo 
incita al delitto, Al primo rumore Alboino balza gid dal letto, pon mano alla 
spada; ma non esce dalla guaina, legata all’elsa da Rosmunda: quantunque 
gia ferito, da di piglio a uno sgabello, si difende da valoroso: ma trafitto in 
cento parti, dopo lotta ostinata, cade e spira nel proprio sangue. Ne’ la trage- 
dia nefanda ha qui fine. Divulgatasi la nuova della morte di Alboino, i Longo- 
bardi n’ebber dolore e spavento, esultarono i Gepidi per la vendetta di Cuni- 
mondo. Fatta ardita Rosmunda dicea Elmichi suo sposo, lo proponea nella 
successione del regno. Tanta sfrontatezza, tanta audacia mutavan ne’ Longo- 
bardi il cordoglio in ira; rammentavano il valore e le virtt dell’ ucciso, parla- 
van di vendicarlo, chiedean giustizia di sangue. Fatta accorta del pericolo Ros- 
munda cercava asilo tra’ Greci; offrivalo a Ravenna i’ esarca. Notte tempo, 
seguita dalla figlia, da Elmichi, da Perideo, e da pochi fedeli, monta in barea, 
seco portando il regio tesoro, discende I’ Adige e il Po, e sene viene a Ravenna. 
A Longino esarca piacque la rifuggita, e forse pid le sue ricchezze ; si aperse 
con lei, né tardd adavere ascolto. La morte di un drudo geloso, di un com- 
pagno del delitto, era sacrificio gradito ; la mano di un esarca imperiale non era 
indegna di una barbara regina. Dicea amarla Longino; giurava ricollochereb- 
bela sul trono dei Longobardi; bastava questo allettamento per indurla ad un 
novello delitto. | Elmichi, nell’ uscire da un bagno, ebbe offerto da Rosmunda 
una tazza di vino: sorbitone una parte, al sapore, ag!’ istantanei effetti, conosce di 
aver bevuto la morte. Si slancia sulla spada, la punta in petto alla donna, la 
costringe a tracannare il rimanente. Grande la potenza di quel veleno ; ambi 
morirono in pochi istanti, ed Alboino fu vendicato. L’esarca mandava a Gius- 
tino il tesoro de’ Longobardi, la figtia di Rosmunda e Perideo ; piacque il dono 
all’ imperatore, remunerava Longino con onori e stipendj.” (p. 81.) 


“ Short was the reign of Alboino. It terminated in three years and six 
months. One day he was banqueting, with the grandees of his nation, in Ve- 
rona. The Lombards drank willingly wine; and the wine of Italy drove them 
beyond all limits, Alboino drank as a king, and maddened, offered drink to 
Rosamund out of the skull of Cunimond, telling her she should drink joyously 
with her father. The lady drank, but the barbarous outrage went to her heart, 
and she swore, on the skull of her father, that she would avenge herself and 
Cunimond.  Elmichi, or Elmigiso, armour-bearer and foster-brother of the 
king, was the accomplice of the vengeance of Rosamund, as he was, perchance, 
of her pleasures ; but Elmichi, who knew the valour of Alboino, wished to have 
a companion in the accursed work, and chose Perideo, a man of ferocious spirit 
and immense persoaal strength, a giant in bulk. They say the queen used a wo- 
man’s cunning to gain over this man ; that she took the post in bed of her maid, 
who was beloved by Perideo, and that, favoured by darkness, she lay with him ; 
that then revealing herself, she threatened him that she would tell the king all, 
should he refuse to kill him. An absurd story, because Rosamund, in telling 
this, would have drawn on herself more punishment than on Perideo for the 
crime committed ; and it is further false, because Elmichi, who loved Rosamund, 
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would not have consented to the dishonest stratagem. Possibly that murderer 
was prevailed on by the presents and caresses of his young queen. Rosamund 
bided her time,—the ardent desire of revenge being restrained by fear. One 
day, it was the 20th of June, the king rose from the table overcome with wine, 
and retired to his chamber to sleep. Rosamund accompanied him, enticed him 
to repose by her faithless caresses, closed the doors of the palace, removed the 
warriors, that they might not disturb the slumber of their lord. Alboino asleep, 
she opened the entry of the chamber, introduced the assassin, incite him to 
crime. At the first noise Alboino leapt down from the bed, and put his hand on 
his sword ; but, fastened to the hilt by Rosamund, it moved not from the scab- 
bard. Although wounded, he seized a stool and valorously defended himself, 
but, pierced in a hundred points, after an obstinate struggle, fell bathed in his 
blood. Nor has the tragedy an end here. The news of the death of Alboino 
being told them, the Lombards felt both grief and alarm. The Gepide exulted 
in the vengeance for Cunimond. Rosamund, grown bold, named Elmichi her 
husband, and proposed him as successor. Such boldness and daring converted 
the grief of the Lombards into rage: they recalled the valour and virtue of the 
murdered king, spoke of avenging him, demanded satisfaction for his death. 
Aware of her danger, Rosamund sought refuge among the Greeks. The Exarch 
at Ravenna offered it. At night, followed by her daughter, by Elmichi, Perideo, 
and a few trusty friends, she embarked, carrying with her her weasure, and de- 
scended the Poand the Adige, and came to Ravenna. The fugitive pleased 
Longinus the Exarch, and perhaps her riches more. She unfolded herself to 
him, and delayed not to yield. The death of a jealous suitor, of an accomplice, 
was an easy sacrifice. The hand of an imperial Exarch was not unworthy of a 
barbarian queen. Longinus said that he loved her, vowed he would place her 
on the throne of the Lombards : this lure prompted her to fresh crime. Elmichi, 
on issuing from the bath, was presented by Rosamund with a cup of wine ; having 
swallowed a part of it, from os flavour and the instantaneous effect, he knew he 
had drank down death. He seized his sword, and, with the point at her breast, 
compelled her to drink the residue. Great was the power of the poison ; both 
died in a few moments, and Alboino was avenged. The Exarch sent to Justin 
the treasure of the Lombards, and the daughter of Rosamund and Perideo: the gift 
pleased the emperor, and he remunerated Longinus with honours and rewards.” 


Numerous points supplied in the above description are neglected 
by Gibbon: the omission of any criticism on the improbable por- 
tion of the narrative, that the Lombard queen would choose to 
criminate herself, the reluctance of a jealous lover, like Elmichi, to 
resign his mistress to another, are well given. We doubt not the basis 
of the story, and the tale of the horrid barbarity of Alboino com- 
pelling the daughter to drink from her father’s skull, and the fearful 
vengeance, is probably true; but some of the details are obviously 
wrong, and many an ancient story requires as careful a critic as 
Signor Farina to denude it of falsehood, and to exhibit its truth. 

The second volume of this important work relates to the Frank 
epoch of Italy, extending from 774—-888. Over very large portions of 
this as well as the former volume, though many omissions of Gibbon 
are supplied, we scarcely think it fair in the author to translate him. 
This is done without any acknowledgment, under Haroun-al-Raschid, 
in entire sentences, and elsewhere. There are, however, many singular 
illustrations adduced of this period, and probably the following is 
no indifferent specimen of the method of instruction then pursued. 
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It is a dialogue between King Pepin and our celebrated countryman 
Alcuin; and we fully agree with our author in designating it as 
discussing much and doing nothing, playing on words without 
demonstrating their force, substituting craft for philosophy, and 
exhibiting greater desire of resolving enigmas than of the discovery 





of truth :— 


“ P. Cos’ 2 la serittura? 

. Lacustode della storia. 

- Cos’ é la parola? 

- L'interprete dell’ anima. 

- Chi forma la parola? 

La lingua. 

- Cos’ é la lingua? 

- La sferza dell’ aria. 

Cos’ 2 l’aria? 

. La conservatrice della vita. 

Cos’ é la vita? 

. Godimento per felici, dolore per 
miseri, per tutti aspettazione della 
morte. 

P. Cos’ 2 la libert& dell’ uomo? 

A. L’innocenza. 

P. Cos’? il cielo? 

A. Una sfera mobile, una volia im- 
mensa. 

P. Cos’ é il sole? 

A. Lo splendore dell’ universo, la 
bellezza del firmamento, la grazia della 
natura, la gloria dell giorno, il distribu- 
tore delle ore. 

P. Cos’ é la terra ? 

A. La madre di quanto nasce, la nu- 
trice di quanto esiste, il granaro della 
vita, il vortice che tutto inghiotte. 

P. Cos’ é il mare? 

A. Il campo degli arditi, il confine 
della terra, ’albergo dei fiurni, la sor- 
gente delle piogge. 

P. Cos’ é una nave? 

A. Una casa errante, un albergo 
d’ogni luogo, un viandante che non las- 
cia Orme. 

P. Cos’ é Pamicizia? 

A. La somiglianza delle anime. 

P. Ela fede? 

A. La certezza delle cose ignote e 
maravigliose.” (p. 343.) 


DU b> mbt > uU> > 


“ What is writing? 

The guard of history. 

What is speech? 

The interpreter of the mind. 

What forms speech ? 

The tongue. 

What is the tongue ? 

The lash of the air. 

What is the air? 

The preserver of life. 

What is life? 

Joy among the happy, grief among 
the wretched, among all expectation of 
death, 

What is the liberty of man? 

Innocence. 

What is heaven ? 

A moveable sphere, an immense 
vault. 

What is the sun? 

The splendour of the universe, the 
beauty of the firmament, the grace of 
nature, the glory of day, the distributor 
of the hours. ; 

What is the earth? 

The mother of all that is born, the 
nurse ofall that exists, the granary of 
life, the vortex that sucks in all. 

What is the sea ? 

The field of the bold, the boundary 
of earth, the home of waters, the source 
of rain, 

What is a ship? 

A wandering house, a home every- 
where, a trackless traveller. 


What is friendship? 

Soul similitude. 

And faith? 

The certainty of things unknownand 
marvelious.” 


We extremely dislike, however, we must inform Signor Farina, to 


see Christianity classed by him as a grade of civilization tantamount 
with Muhammedanism, It must be the office of every faith to 
civilize, but we are not to mistake ihe means for the end, and to 
imagine that civilization is the only end of religious ordinances. The 
history of the Church will prove to him that she is a teacher somewhat 
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different to Numa’s Egeria, to Confucius, to Menu, to Muhammed. 
Let him look deeply into the very corruptions said to spring from 
her, and he will see, by her independence from them, that she stands 
with not a single principle that sanctions the vice of any age or time; 
and though the Lombard code might permit vengeance, Christianity 
has ever been the pure diffuser of peace at home—peace in the 
world—peace at each individual heart. The only faith that drinks, 
out of the very emblems of the tomb, the elixir of immortality. 





Art. XIV.—Bibliografia Dantesca ossia Catalogo delle Edizioni, 
Traduzioni, Codici, Manoscritti, e Comenti della Divina Com- 
media e delle Opere minori di Dante ; seguito dalia Serie de’ 
Biografi di lui Compilata dal Sig. Viscente Colomb de Ba- 
tines. Traduzione Italiana fatta sul Manoscritto Francese dell’ 
Autore. Tom. I. 

Dantescan Bibliography ; or a Catalogue of the Editions, Trans- 
lations, Codices, MSS., and Comments on the Divine Comedy, 
and on the Minor Works of Dante, followed by a series of Bio- 
graphers of him. Compiled by Signor Visconti Colomb de Batines. 
Italian translation made from the French MS. of the Author. 
Vol. I. London: Molini, 1846. P 


. 

Ir ever a nation deserved a Dante, Italy does. In the work before 
us, which is however a translation, we have a careful collection in 
Italian of all the editions of the “ Divina Commedia,” beginning from 
the first in the 15th century, down to the last Milan edition of 
1845. Next, schemes for future publications; inedited extracts and 
citations ; extracts also from printed works, abridgments, translations 
into various languages, rhymes, indices, and illustrations. Besides 
these, we have its musicography, critical and literary notes, essays 
on the mythological, allegorical, religious, papal, and philosophic 
spirit of the work. Then the historiography of the poem, and details 
of the state of information that Dante enjoyed—theological, scientific, 
and classical; together with the innumerable comments that the 
** Divina Commedia” has elicited. We shall content ourselves with 
an extract from the first edition of the Divina Commedia, and one 
other simply to show that the enthusiasm of the Jews for the 
holy books scarce exceeds Italian fervour forthe perfect preservation 
of Dante :— 


“COMINCI A LA COMMEDIA DI 


“ Dante alleghieri de fiorenze, nell qle tracta 
Delle pene et punicioni de vicii et demeriti, 
Et premii delle virtu; Capelo primo della 
Prima parte de questo libro logle sechiama 
Inferno : nel quale lautore fa proadhemio 
Tucto eltractato del libro.” . 
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E] fine, 


“ Nell mille quattro cento septe et due, 
Nel quarto mese adi cinque et sei, 
Questa opera gentile impressa fue. 
Io, maestro Johanni Numeister, opera deo 
Alla decta impressione, et meco fue 
Elfulginato Evangelista mei.” 


“The Comedy of Dante Alleghieri, of Florence, in which he treats of the 
ains and punishments of vices and demerits, and of the rewards of virtue. 
irst head of the first part of the poem, which he calls the Inferno, in which 

the author makes a beginning to all the subject-matter of his book.” 


The end, 
“ In 1472, in the 4th month, in 5 days and 6 days, this work was printed. I, 


Master John Numeister, laboured on the said impression, and with me was El- 
fulginato, my Evangelist.” 


The inscriptions on the remaining portions of the Purgatorio and 
Paradiso are equally curious. This ‘‘Editio Princeps” is supposed 
to have been printed at Fuligno, a little city in Umbria. It is as exact 
as it is ancient, and many readings have been established from it. 

We give one other citation in proof of our argument, that Italy well 
deserves her Dante; for although the present work is the compi- 
lation of a Frenchman, yet had he not enjoyed the labours of love 
of the Italians, he could not have enriched his work, as he has 
done, with the stupendous toil that he has bestowed on the great 
Florentine :— 


“ Rimario di tutte le desinenze della Commedia del divin poeta, Dante Ali- 
gieri, Florentino. Da trovare qual si.voglia rima e mediante quella ogni cosa, 
che sia in tutte le tre Cantiche.” 

“ Collection of all the rhymes of the divine poet Dante Alighieri, the Floren- 
tine. To enable persons to find whatever rhyme they may require, and, besides 
this, every thing else in the three Canticles.” 


This is composed by two persons, and dated 1604; and there are 
various other works of precisely similar character on Dante. We 
recommend this work, which omits nothing on Dante, from the 
beautiful illustrations of Flaxman to the well-known labours of 
Mr. Lyell, to whom this Review has endeavoured to do that justice 
which his truly elegant translation of the noblest son of Florence 
deserves. ; 
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Art. XV.—Poesie Italiane imedite, di dugenti, Adutori dall’ Origine 
della Lingua, infino al secolo decimosettimo. Raccolte e Illus- 
trate da Francesco Trucchi. 


Italian Poems, as yet unpublished, by Two Hundred Authors, 
from the Origin of the Language to the seventeenth Century. Col- 
lected and Illustrated by Francesco Trucchi. Vol. I. London: 
Molini. 1846. 


Tue first portion of the work before us is classed by the compiler 
under the somewhat singular title, for Italian bards, of Trovatori. 
This singular appellation is justified in the Preface ‘by the author ; 
but we do not think that he is entitled to give early Italian writers 
appellations which they themselves did not claim. ‘ Trovare” is 
certainly used for ‘‘ Poetare’’ in the ancient writers. We might then, 
with equal reason, call the early poets ‘the Finders,” because the 
word “find” is used by them for inventive action. However, we 
will deal with these “ Trovatori” of Signor Trucchi just the same 
as though they were correctly christened, and extract from them 
slightly. 

We take for our first selection a little sonnet from Jacopo, Notaio, 
da Lentino, who wrote about 1220. He was regarded by Trissino 
and Bembo as one of the best of early poets :— 


“ Fino amor di fin cor vien di valenza, 
E scende in alto core somigliante, 
E fa di due voleri una voglienza, 
La qual’ é forte pid’ che lo diamante. 


ndoli con amorosa lenza 
he non si rompe, ne scioglie l’amante 
Adunque chi sua donna perder penza, 
Gia di fino amador non ha sembiante. 


Che fino amor non tiene sospezione, 

E non porria cangiar la sua intefidanza 
Chi sente be ‘orza d’amorosa spene. 

E di cid porta la testimonianza 
Tristano e Isaotta con ragione, 

Che non partiro mai di loro amanza.” 


“ The faithful love of faithful heart, 
Unto its like with power descends ; 
Nor has this love a will apart, 
But, firm as diamond, never rends. 


Uniting in its amorous chains, 

Which lovers neither rend nor break, 
Both spirits ; neither has its pains, 

For faithful love will ne’er forsake. 
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This faithful love it hath no guile, 
And cannot change its fair intent, 
When once fond hope’s bewitching smile 
To it her gentle power hath lent. 
Tristan and fair Iseult combine 
To give of this, aye-living sign.” 


Passing some lines of Ciacco, well known by Dante's fearful descrip- 
tion of him in the Inferno, of King Manfredi, and others, we come to 
a Ballata, among the poets of this selection, of Cino da Pistoia :— 


“€ Giovine bella, luce del mio core, 
Perché mi celi l’amoroso viso? 
Tu sai che ’I dolce riso 
E gli ccchi tuoi mi fan sentir amore. 


Sento nel core tanta dolcezza 

Quando ti son davante, 

Chi’o veggio quel ch’ amor di te ragiona. * 
Ma poi che privo son di tua bellezza 


E de’ tuoi be’ sembianti, 
Provo dolor che mai non mi abbandona. 
Perd chiedendo vo la tua persona, 
Disioso di quella cara luce 
Che sempre mi conduce 
Fedel soggetto de lo tuo splendore.” (p. 288.) 


“* Lovely lady, light of my heart, 
Why veil thee from these loving eyes? 
Thou knowest the love thy smiles impart, 
The love that in thy soft glance lies. 


Within my heart that sweetness dwells, 
When once to thee I win my way ; 
For then I see the truth it tells, 
But, ah! the pain of briefsome stay. 


For then I lose thy semblance bright, 
And feel a constant sorrow’s pain ; 

Invoking thee the lost dear light, 
Desirous of that light in vain,— 

That light that leads thy faithful love, 

Where he thy splendour hest may prove.” 


There certainly is not much matter in these elegant little love-ditties ; 
but mighty names, such as Guido, Cavalcante, Dante, and others, will 
be found in this work, who gave their attention once to little else 
than these soft breathings of their ‘“‘ amorose pene.”’ 
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Art. XVI.—Sulla Storia Teoria e Pratica del Magnetismo Ani- 
male, e sopra vari altri Temi relativi al Medesimo. ‘Trattato 
Critico del Prof. Lisimaco Verati. 

On the Theoretical and Practical History of Animal Magnetism, 
and on the various other Subjects relative to the same. Critical 
Treatise by Prof. L. Verati. 3 vols. London: Molini. 


Taree volumes on Animal Magnetism! How must Dr. Elliotson 
rejoice at the sound! We confess that we shall not consume much 
time over them, but shail briefly glance at the subject matter. We 
have animal magnetism traced from Adam by many professors of 
this art, who was magnetised, they say, when Eve was formed. 
Elijah and the various prophets are represented as possessed of this 

ower, as well as Moses and the High-priest, when they placed their 

ands upon the people. Indians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, 
are also all represented as possessed of this power. The very instance 
of our Lord’s vision of Nathanael under the fig-tree, is quoted, by the 
aid of Strauss, as an instance of clair-voyance; and, singular to 
say, this misbelieving mystic really believes in clair-voyance, a 
thing unattested by fact, beyond the Gospel evidence which is sup- 
ported by fact and evidence. Then, again, we have Gauthier ad- 
duced, gravely telling us that when the Christ placed the spittle 
on the eyes of the blind, he simply did this as a conductor of; the 
magnetic influence. Why does no modern magnetizer calm the sea, 
feed thousands with five loaves and a few small fishes, heal the 
blind, give speech to the dumb, raise the dead, and pledge himself to 
raise his own body, and fulfil the pledge in risen life from the 
tomb ? 

Next we have the water divination of that quack Cagliostro, and 
are gravely assured by some, that he enabled people to see gardens, 
angels, persons fifteen miles distant, and whatever happened in their 
dwellings,—further, individuals long since dead, and their sex. We 
pass Mesmer, who is, we think, sufficiently well known at present. 
Our author holds him in the light of an inventor of a system, and 
therefore entitled to respect, though abusing it to the worst ends at 
times. The various cases of mesmerism are then entered into, next 
the scientific decisions of academical bodies ; and this, together with 
a fair examination of the magnetic sleep, occupies the first volume. 

The second volume takes a very extensive range through the an- 
cient oracles, and the supposed science of divination. Forms of this 

- are given, we confess, that would astonish many a modern thauma- 
turgist, Very rare information is conveyed under this head, and the 
curious will read with some pleasure, as well as edification, the opi- 
nions of Thomas Aquinas on the question whether demons can 
procreate from mortals, and the argument of the metaphysical doctor 
is well worth knowing. The notices of Swedenborg and the Mystics 
are extremely good, and very extensive. Capital sections are next 
introduced, full of much excellent philosophy, and to these we direct 
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with pleasure our readers’ attention. The action of caloric and its 
identity with light are well given, and entered into with highly com- 
prehensive views. This is followed by the consideration “‘ of the uni- 
versal influence of substances on each other.” 

The third volume opens with the description of the physical and 
moral characters required in a magnetiser. ‘The author admits the 
failure of magnetisers repeatedly, holding that it is partial in many 
persons, and that consequently they are not generally successful 
practitioners. We must, however, tell our author that we trace 
nothing but the most ordinary case of excitement in the instance 
alleged from Dupotet, (vol. ili. p. 29.) We take the facts, and see 
nothing in them but such issues as generally follow exciting, but not 
magnetic causes. Somnambulism is next considered ; instances are 
given ofan ecclesiastic, who wrote his sermons while in this condition ; 
that of Castelli is also quoted, who translated in this state from Italian 
into French, searched for words in a dictionary, and appeared to use 
a candle by his side. Persons present put out this candle, and it 
soon appeared that he supposed he was in the dark, for he went in- 
stantly to light it im the kitchen, While he thus believed himself in 
the dark, he was in reality in a room full of candles, different from 
the one in his hand, which he had lighted; these, however, were of 
no use to him, for he knew not that they were there. This fact forms 
but a poor evidence in favour of clair-voyance. This faculty our in- 
telligent author admits is justly challenged as false in some instances, 
though not in all, (which is our own opinion,) in the twenty-sixth 
letter of this volume. We extract, by way of specimen of the work 
in general, a portion of the conclusion of the third volume :— 


** Concluderemo infine che le testimonianze da noi nell’ antecedente littera 
tiferite in favore del trasporto dei sensi e della chiaravisione somnambulica sono 
ammissibili, perché l’uno e l’altra non rimangono conflittati da niuno impossi- 
bile matematico o fisico ; che tali testimonianze (rispetto alla pid parti dei fatti 
di trasporto sensorio e di lucidita), sono incriticabili si per numero, si per qua- 
lita dei fidefacienti, si per le loro — e ingenue narrazioni; che segnatamente 
le sperienze sulla visione aveno luogo a traverso i corpi opachi effettuate dalla 
commissione Francese del 1826, e molte di quelle cimentate dal Pigeaire sulla 
propria figlia sono legalmente provate, come si ebbe occasione di rilevare nella 
storia ; che per consequenza o certeo per lo meno cosi probabilissime da confon- 
dersi col vero debbono considerarsi tali stupende sonnambuliche facolta, e 
dentro certi limiti del pari certe o probabilissime la intuizione interiore e la 
veduta a distanza(?) Perd noteremo-in ispecie che relativamente ai racconti 
di veduta a grandissime distanze di cui manca valida prova ne attenderemo la 
conferma da nuovi fatti autenticie da nostre esatte sperienze immediate.” 


‘« We shall conclude, at last, that the testimonies alleged by us in the pre- 
ceding letter in favour of the transport of the senses, and of somnambulic elair- 
voyance, are admissible, because the one and the other remain uncontradicted by 
any mathematical or physical impossibility ; because such testimonies (in regard 
to the greater part of facts, of the trausport sensorial and lucidity,) are beyond 
criticism, both by number, by quality of evidence, by their special and ingenuous 
narrative, that positively the experiments on vision having a passage through 
opaque bodies, performed by the French Commission of 1826, and many of the 
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experiments of Pigeaire on his own daughter, are legally proved, as far as we have 
had opportunity to carry back the history ; that consequently we must consider 
such stapendous somnambulic faculties either true, or at the least so very probable 
as to confound truth itself; and, within certain limits of like, interior intuition, and 
sight at a distance, are certain, or at least most probable. But we shall specially 
remark, that relatively to the accounts of sight at very great distances, of which 
there is a deficiency of solid proof, we shall await the confirmation by fresh au- 
thentic facts, and by our own exact experiments.” 


For ourselves, despite the array of seeming facts, we beg leave yet 
to doubt that men can see with their fingers, or back-bone; and also 
to doubt that they can read with their eyes shut, or penetrate solid 
bodies with a glance, or see what men are doing at the Antipodes, or 
even at Highgate when they happen themselves to be-in London. 





Art. XVII.—La Scienza Medica della Povertd, ossia la Bene- 
Jicenza illuminata Pensieri Del Compte G. Massei. 


Medical Science of Poverty, or Beneficence Illuminated. By Count 
G. Massei. Vol. I. London: Molini. 1845. 


We are delighted to view works of such a character as that before 
us—Medical Science for the Poor. It seems strange, looking on the 
universal bounty of God, which has provided even for the rein-deer 
its singular pabulum, that we should, in the very centre and heart of 
civilization, possess those fearful instances in the body corporate, 
which appear worse situated than even those who trust only to the 
savage state; this, too, not without a large number of compassionate 
people directing much sympathy and wealth to mitigate the evil. 
Can it be said to depend solély on the natural inaptitude of man_to 
labour? We believe not, though in many instances this may be 
true. Yet, there is perhaps in every state and class much more 
poverty and privation deserving of sympathy that escapes the eye 
than meets it; and to this the efforts of Mr. Bond Cabbell, and 
various philanthropists, together with the benevolent author of the 
work before us, are directing attention. 


“ La miseria che si appalesa, che ti commuove colle sue lamentanze, che ti 
mostra le sue lacere vesti et le sue stampelle, che ti amareggia nelle gioie piu 
pure, che t’insegue e quasi ti aggredisce nelle publiche strade, che ti assedia 
nel domestico tetto e fin nel tempio del Signore, non e sempre la piu degna de 
compassione e di soccorso. Ciascheduna condizione ha le sue pene, ma le piu 
amare sono spesso quelle che non si offrono agli sguardi.” (p. 99.) 

“The misery that shows itself, that moves you with its lamentations, that 
shows you its torn garments and its crutches, that embitters you in the purest 
joys, that follows you, and attacks you, as it were, in the public streets, that 
besieges you at your domestic hearth, and even in the temple of the Lord, 
is not always the most worthy of compassion and of assistance. Each con- 
dition has its pains, but the bitterest are often those which do not present 
themselves to observation.” 
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To this class the impostors of poverty do immeasurable mischief. 
Yet has it often fallen to our lot to find that the poor rather understate 
than overstate their miseries repeatedly. The Poor-law has at any 
rate ruined the ‘‘ metier” of a man who lived on twelve parishes, 
receiving alms from each, and will ruin all such instances. Yet it is 
true, as our author remarks, that the vices of the poor partake more 
or less of the causes of their misery; but not uncommonly, in like 
manner, are the said vices more really the cause of it. Four classes 
he remarks, constitute the status of poverty. The first comprises 
those which proceed from the nature of things. The second, those 
derivable from social position. The third, those that pertain to the 
political and civil organization, and to government allowances. 
The fourth, those that depend on the act of the poor man. 

We might object somewhat to this as not quite adequate to cover 
the great question of poverty, but shall proceed to some very useful 
observations on the poor of England, which will not be read with 
the less interest as proceeding from an Italian pen. As early as the 
time of Henry IV. it was remarked, that the poorer classes in Eng- 
land were more numerous than in any other country. The author 
thence heaps upon Luther deep abuse as the author of the English 
Reformation, viewing him as the prompter of Henry VIII. to his mer- 
ciless spoliations. No one censured that king more than the great 
reformer, and it is rather hard to have the acts of a Henry ascribed 
to a Luther. We think the law of Edward VI. a harsh one, that 
adjudged branding with a V for vagrancy of three days’ extent, and 
gave over the person so doing to the informant as a species of slave. 
But we are by no means prepared to heap equal censure on the 
43rd of Elizabeth. It is a fearful budget that announces upwards of 
5,000,000/. annually consumed on the poor by the present law ; it is 
still more fearful to look on the augmentation of this by 8,000,0007. 
over the next few years; but for it at present we see no remedy 
but extensive emigration, cultivation of waste lands, and educating 
the English people in a more self-denying spirit, and habituating the 
Irish to labour and peaceful occupations. The race of agitation 
there is run. Irish folly could go no farther, and is now only 
pitiable from its laughable extravagance, and censurable from its 
hard-hearted ingratitude, which nothing in the shape of kindness 
from England appears to move, to even common thankfulness. We 
are happy to add that the parishes of Shoreditch and Bethnal-Green 
no longer realize the fearful quotation of Buret. We quite agree 
with the author, that were Lord Byron now living, he might with 
still greater truth assert, that not even in war-devastated Spain, nor 
oppressed Turkey, is there such abject misery as in England. And 
surely the following table must prove the necessity in England, be- 
yond all other places, for the deep exertion of charitable offices, 
both private and public. 








TABLE OF THE EXISTING NUMBER OF POOR IN EUROPE. 























Population. | Surface in |PoPula-| Division of Populatton in or Proportion of : Proportion of Beg- 
Kingdoms of Europe. |(In ey num- ‘ae Saware K +X EeLGc, tae Sn ‘ t-te — to whole es: o gar te wh ole 
England, . . . . | 23,400,000} 11,319) 2,071) 9,360,000|14,040,000}:: 2 : 3 | 3,900,000/::1: 6 200,000) ::1 : 117 
Germany . . . . | 13,600,000) 12,625)1,109| 10,200,000) 3,400,000} 3:1 680,000} 1: 20 68,000} 1: 200 
Austria . . . . . | 32,000,000) 23,230) 1,377) 25,600,000) 6,400,000} 4:1] 1,280,000) 1: 25 160,000} 1: 200 
Denmark ....j| 2,500,000) 9,075} 275} 2,000,000) 500,000) 4:1 100,000] 1: 26 10,000} 1: 250 
Spain ..... . | 13,900,000} 16,053] 865) 11,583,333} 2,316,667) 5:1 450,000} 1: 30 90,000} 1: 154 
France .. . . . | 32,000,000} 26,837) 1,212) 25,600,000) 6,400,000) 4:1 | 1,600,000) 1: 20 198,153, 1: 166 
Italy... . ... | 19,044,000) 12,614) 1,509) 15,870,000) 3,174,000) 5:1 750,000} 1: 25 150,000} 1: 126 
Low Countries . | 6,143,000} 2,700|2,274) 2,451,000} 3,692,000) 2:3 877,000} 1: 7 60,900} 1: 102 
Portugal ....| 3,530,000) 3,680) 957) 2,941,665) 588,335) 5:1 141,000} 1: 25 28,200} 1: 121 
Prussia . . . . . | 12,778,000} 9,577/ 1,334) 10,648,915) 2,129,085) 5:1 425,933} 1: 30 63,800} 1: 202 
Russia in Europe 
and Poland . | 52,500,000) 343,175) 123) 48,850,000) 3,750,000) 14 :1 525,000} 1 : 100 62,500} 1 : 1000 
Sweden .....{| 3,866,000) 3,700) 1,045) 3,092,800) 773,200) 4:1 154,600} 1: 25 15,460} 1: 243 
Switzerland ...j| 1,714,000} 1,660)1,028} 1,142,666) 571,334, 2:1 171,000} 1: 10 11,400} 1: 150 
Turkey in Europe | 9,500,000} 25,923) 331) 8,312,500) 1,187,500) 7:1 142,500} 1: 40 14,250} 1: 666 
Total . . . . 226,475,000) 502,168} 450}177,652,879}48,922,121):: 34: 1 {11,197,033}:: 1 : 20% |1,131,763)::1 : 200 
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However bad the position of England appears in this table, it is 
however undeniable that in Bologna, to which country our author 
has especially directed attention ; it is still worse; but probably there 
only in the entire earth. Two of the great operating causes of this 
evil in England—education, obstructed in his opinion by the English 
Church, and the Corn-law, will be now removed ; the first by the 
Education Bill of the government, and the second by public enact- 
ment. But the author of this work must remember, that the British 
Church has done more to educate the community than any estab- 
lishment on earth; in fact, there would have been but little Eng- 
lish education but for her, and if she oppose the government on 
education at times, it is simply because she holds the principling 
the people in Christianity to be the first duty, and general edu- 
cation the second. It is sad that a fourth of our population should 
be thus circumstanced, but a yet larger majority is held in check by 
the English clergy ; whereae the Irish Romanist priesthood cannot 
prevent that country from becoming a nation of mendicants. 





Art, XVIII.—Sulle Storie Italiane, dall’ anno primo dall’ era 
Christiana al 1840. Discorso di Guiseppe Borghi. 


On Italian History, from the first year of the Christian Era to 
1840. By G. Borghi. 5 vols. London: Molini. 


Tue Italians seem fond of historical labours. The present work 
extends in its fifth volume only to the ninth century, so that it pro- 
mises to be voluminous if it realizes the announcement of its title- 
page. It closes with a high eulogium of the Italian Church, which 
the author appears to view as the regenerator of Italy, and it may do 
much under the present Pope; but its senility needs the Medean 
cauldron to restore it to pristine life, health, vigour, and action. 


Art. XIX.—Ingoldsby Legends with a Life of the Author: by 
his Son. Third Series. By the Rev. H. Barham. R. Bentley. 
1847. 


We have here the last volume of the kind and genial Barham, who, 
under the rnomme de guerre of Thomas Ingoldsby, has earned the 
reputation of being one of the wittiest and most agreeable comic 
poets of the present century. Indeed, for ease of versification and 
felicity of illustration, he may be said to stand unrivalled. There is 
a raciness and “oiliness’’ (if we may be allowed the expression) 
about his rhythm which is peculiarly his own, and lends an inde- 
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scribable effect to the humour of his narrative. Vastly inferior to 
‘ his brother poet Hood, in poetical power and pathos, he far excelled 
him in the marvellous audacity of his rhymes, in which we think 
he surpassed even Butler. He was certainly unmatched in the 
Hudibrastic, 

The volume before us contains a memoir written by his son, which 
we regret, however, to confess has very much disappointed us. It 
is singularly meagre of all information relating to the party whose 
life it pretends to delineate, and is chiefly taken up with anecdotes of 
Hook, and some of his more intimate friends. We are always glad 
to meet with literary gossip ; but we really must own we would rather 
have had it as an addition to the memoir of Mr. Barham, than as a 
substitute. 

Thomas Ingoldsby, to call him by the name he is the more gene- 
rally known, was born December 6th, 1788, in Canterbury, where 
his family had resided for many generations. Barham himself was 
fond of tracing his descent from one Ursa, or Urso, a knight of wor- 
ship in the days of the Conqueror. 

Our poet’s father possessed much of that cheerfulness and hilarity 
afterwards so fully developed in his son, and by all accounts seems 
to have been a most estimable man. Dying in 1795, he left a mode- 
rate estate, somewhat encumbered, to the author of the “ Legends.”’ 
A portion of this property consisted of a farm, known as Tap- 
pington or Tapton Wood, so frequently mentioned in the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends.” 

In 1802 Mr. Barham had a narrow escape of his life by the up- 
setting of the Dover mail, in which he was travelling on his way to 
St. Paul’s school. He, however, fortunately escaped with a shat- 
tered hand, which mutilation he carried with him to his grave. It 
was at this school that he formed some valuable friendships, among 
others that of Mr. Bentley, the eminent publisher. 

From St. Paul’s he went to Brasenose College, where he met with 
Theodore Hook, with whom he lived on affectionate terms till the 
death of that unhappy and ill-used wit. Having passed his exami- 
nation with sufficient credit to entitle him to a place in the second 
class, Mr. Barham was ip due time admitted to the curacy of 
Ashford, in Kent. 

In 1814 he married Caroline, third daughter of Captain Smart, of 
the Royal Engineers, and shortly afterwards, on being presented by 
the Archbishop to the living of Margate, he removed to Wareham, 
the curacy of which was at the same time offered him. It was about 
this time that he made his first plunge into literature by publishing 
a novel, which he called “ Baldwin.” It is not destitute of merit, as 
regards plot and delineation of character, but had little else to 
recommend it. In the quiet enjoyment of this calm country life he 
remained till 1821, when he received his first piece of metropolitan 
preferment. 

In London he commenced his literary life in earnest, by con- 
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tributing nearly one-third to “ Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary.” He 
also wrote occasional verses, which appeared from to time time in the 
‘* John Bull,” and some of the leading periodicals of the day. In 
his Diary of this year we find the following memorandum :—“ M 
wife goes to bed at ten to rise at eight, and look after the children, 
and other matrimonial duties: I sit up till three in the morning, 
working at rubbish for ‘ Blackwood.’—She is the slave of the ring, 
and I of the lamp !” 

In 1824 he received the appointment of a priest in ordinary of 
His Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and was soon after presented to the 
incumbency of St. Mary Magdalen and St. Gregory. It was about 
this time that he became acquainted with the late Rev. Edward 
Connon, the original of Godfrey Moss, in Hook’s famous novel of 
** Maxwell.” 

The following year was a trying one for Barham, on account of the 
death of his eldest daughter: a blow which prostrated him fearfully 
for some time. The remainder of his life was passed in the enjoy- 
ment of domestic happiness; and although the angel of death dark- 
ened his doors four times after the death of his beloved daughter, he 
found consolation, where, as a Christian minister, he instructed 
others to seek it. 

On the 17th of June, 1845, he expired, in the fifty-seventh year of 
his age, without a struggle, in faith and hope, and in charity with all 
men. Asa man, he was unquestionably one of the most amiable of 
the irritabile genus, and ever willing to oblige his friends. His 
manners were genial, almost jovial, and his conversation extremely 
entertaining. You felt at your ease with him at once: you saw there 
was a total absence of pretence, and his countenance had that good- 
tempered glow, which is at the same time pleasant yet sincere. There 
was not a grain of malice in his whole composition ; and although 
few men had better weapons to defend themselves with, his easy 
good-tempered nature disarmed his combatant. We remember at a 
learned serjeant’s dinner table, some few years’ back, a gentleman 
present attacked Mr. Barham somewhat rudely, on account of an 
article on Theodore Hook, which had just appeared in the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” and which he accused Barham of having written. We 
felt convinced that the assailant was wrong, as we knew how im- 
possible it was for the kind-hearted Ingoldsby to have written a paper 
so vindictive, cowardly, and unmanly as the article in question. We 
well remember the generous, candid denial which Barham gave to 
his accuser, and the perfectly triumphant explanation he made as to 
his share in the transaction. The assailant apologized for his 
mistake, and added that he did not regret his attack, as it had 
afforded Mr. Barham an opportunity of so completely routing a 
report very current in literary clubs. 


We find room for his last verses, which are of a serious turn 
worthy the occasion : 
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“ AS I LAYE A-THYNKYNGE, 
The last Lines of Thomas Ingoldsby. 


As I laye a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge, 
Merrie sang the birde as she sat upon the spraye ; 
There came a noble knyghte, 
With his hauberke shynynge brighte, 
And his gallant heart was lyghte, 
Free and gaye; 
As I laye a thynkynge, he rode upon his waye. 


As I Jaye a-thynknge, a-thynknge, a-thynknge, 
Sadly sang the birde as she sat upon the tree ! 
There seem’d a crimson plain, 
Where a gallant knyghte laye slayne, 
And a steed with broken rein 
Ran free, 
As I laye a-thynknge, most pitiful to see! 


As I laye a-thynknge, a thynknge, a-thynknge, 
Merrie sang the birde as she sat upon the boughe ; 
A lovely mayde came bye, 
And a gentil youth was nyghe, 
And he breathed many a syghe 
And a vowe; 
As I laye a-thynknge, her heart was gladsome now. 


As I laye a-thynknge, a-thynknge, a-thynknge, 
Sadly sang the birde as she sat upon the thorne ; 
No more a gentle youth was there, 

But a maiden rent her haire, 
And cried in sadde despaire, 
‘ That I was borne!’ 
As I laye a-thynknge, she perished forlorne! 


As I laye a-thynknge, a-thynknge, a-thynknge, 
Sweetly sang the birde as she sat upon the briar ; 
There came a lovely childe, 
And his face was meek and mild ; 
Yet joyously he smiled 
On his sire, 
A I laye a-thynknge, a cherub mote admire. 


But I laye a-thynknge, a-thynknge, a-thynknge, 
And sadly sang the birde as it perch’d upon a bier ; 
That joyous smile was gone, 
And the face was white and wan, 
As the down upon the swan 
Doth appear ; 
As I laye a-thynknge—oh ! bitter flow’d the tear! 


As I laye a-thynknge, the golden sun was sinking ; 
O merrie sang that birde as it glittered on her breast 
With a thousand gorgeous dyes, 
While, soaring to the skies, 
Mid the stars she seem’d to rise, 
As to her nest ; 
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As I laye a thynknge, her meaning was exprest :-—— 
“ Follow, follow me away, 
It boots not to delay,”— 
*T was so she seem’d to say,— 
“ Here ts rest!” 





Art. XX.—The History of Painting in Italy, from the period of 
the reviwal of the Fine Arts to the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Translated from the Italian of the Abate Luigi Lanzi, 
by Thomas Roscoe. Vol. I., containing the Florentine, Sienese, 
and Roman schools. London: H.G. Bohn. 1847. 


Lanzi is too well known to need any eulogium at the present day. 
The volume before us contains the Florentine, Sienese, and Roman 
schools. It contains also Lanzi’s Preface to his work, together with 
his Life by the translator, Mr. Roscoe, and is embellished with the 
well-known portrait of Raffaelle, executed by himself. We confess 
to a preference of Lanzi over Vasari, in his modernised forms even, 
and in this edition various inaccuracies of the latter are corrected. 
What a noble aspect do these creatures of imagination and fancy 
exhibit! Lionardo, the friend of princes, it being even a moot ques- 
tion whether the king who handed to him his fallen pencil was most 
honoured by the act, or the artist who received that courtesy from 
that royal hand. Then Raffaelle, the friend of popes and. cardinals, 
escorted en prince in all directions by his noble pupils, dying young 
in the plenitude of his glory, and his bier graced with his own 
‘“* Transfiguration.”” Then again Spinello Aretino, such a creature 
of fancy, that the ‘“ Lucifer” he had painted so devil-possessed him, 
fearful visions of the creature of his pictured imaginings so haunted 
his slumber, that he died under the excitement. This splendid school 
led also to the excellence of the sister-art of engraving. Here we 
have also Marc Antonio, the pupil of Raffaelle, and Maso Finiguerra, 
the niello engraver, and Benvenuto Cellini, equally prompt to carve a 
goblet or cut a throat—Benvenuto, the pleasantest of all auto-bio- 
graphists, for he never seems to be oppressed with the slightest care 
as to his reader's opinion of him, but takes it for granted that he 
will be considered by his readers as a judicious combination of all 
excellence. What a rivalry was that of Lionardo and Michael 
Angelo, terminating in the death of Lionardo in the arms of Francis 
the First. Poets, painters, sculptors, mathematicians, all their varied 
elements combined in the two rivals, not a grace mastered by the one 
that affords not afterward emulation to the other. What bards, too, 
to sing their praise! An Ariosto for an Angelo! To this greatest 
of masters in our notion, more than the rival of Vinci, of Raffaelle, of 
Titian, Correggio, and the Caracci, Lanzi does that justice which is 
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the due of the monarch of art. How infinitely does he tower above 
the master who instructed him, Essirlandaio. 

Florence has always been happy in her patrons of art. To the 
Grand Duke Leopold we owe the Niobe of Praxiteles, the Apollo, 
and a mass of statues of the highest and noblest order, busts of the 
Cesars, and such a collection of art as is rarely discoverable even in 
Italy, and it was to Lanzi the Grand Duke committed one branch 
of this department. Our author commences his notice of the Sienese 
school with Guido, an artist whom we own we never did think, 
though better known in England, equal to Cimabue, the founder of 
the Florentine’; nor do we class Guido as equal to Giotto, between 
whom and himself there exists more analogy. This school of Siena 
closes with Giuseppe Nasini. His works are well known in his native 
city, but the English untravelled public know little of him. We now 
proceed to the Roman. Here the small state of Urbino gives birth 
to the father of Raffaelle, and the great Raphael himself. It was 
almost also the cradle of Giotto, and of early art. There are yet 
extant works of the father of Raphael. Perugia abounded also in 
painters. Pietro Vannucci della Pieve, Pietro Perugino, the com- 
petitor with Raphael, Andrea Luigi di Assisi, and others. The 
glory, however, of this school was the great Raphael, before whose 
varied excellencies we freely admit few painters save Michael Angelo 
can stand ; and even he, if greater in many points, is vastly inferjor 
to Raphael in some. The pupil of Perugino, he rapidly soared above 
his master, who did his pupil full justice. Raphael was the beloved 
of every master of the art, of his own scholars, and of all others, He 
owes much to Perugino, much to Masaccio, much to Fra Barto- 
lommeo. To his rivalry with Michael Angelo we owe the Sistine 
Chapel, and the noblest efforts of Sebastian del Piombo on designs 
of Michael Angelo, Lanzi is generous in his judgment between the 
rival claims of Raphael and Michael Angelo. No master like Raphael 
could look on Michael Angelo and not feel that there were points in 
that great master that might benefit any painter; and if Raphael 
added beauty to the caught inspiration of conception, it was a 
mighty merit. Efforts of rivalry, that produce in parallels ‘‘ a Resur- 
rection of Lazarus,” and a “ Transfiguration,”’ cannot but benefit the 
world ; and who would have wished, considering that the star of 
Raphael set in that last grand effort, that even Michael Angelo 
should not then have failed. The remarks of Lanzi on his death 
we subjoin : 


“ After this effort he never resumed his pencil, as he was soon afterwards sud- 
denly seized with a mortal distemper, of which he died, in the bosom of the 
church, on Good Friday (also the anniversary of his birth-day), 1520, aged 37 
years. His body reposed for some days in the chamber where he was accus- 
tomed to paint, and over it was placed this noble picture of the Transfiguration, 
previous to his mortal remains being transferred to the church of the Rotonda for 
interment, There was not an artist that was not moved to tears at this affecting 
sight. Raffaello had always possessed the power of engaging the affections of 
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all with whom he was acquainted. Respectful to his master, he obtained fiom 
the Pope an assurance that his works, in one of the ceilings of the Vatican, 
should remain unmolested ; just towards his rivals, he expressed his gratitude to 
God that he had been born in the days of Bonarruoti; gracious towards his 
pupils he loved them, and intrusted them as his own sons; courteous even to 
strangers, he cheerfully lent his aid to all who asked his advice ; and in order 
to make designs for others, or to direct them in their studies, he sometimes even 
neglected his own work, being alike incapable of refusing or delaying his ines- 
timable aid, All these. reflections forced themselves on the minds of the spec- 

tators, whose eyes were at one moment directed to the view of his youthful 
* remains, and of those divine hands that had, in the imitation of her works, 
almost excelled nature herself; and, at another moment, to the contemplation 
of this his latest production, which appeared to exhibit the dawn of a new and 
wonderful style: and the painful reflection presented itself, that with the life of 
Raffaello, the brightest prospects of art were thus suddenly obscured. The Pope 
himself was deeply affected at his death, and requested Bembo to compose the 
epitaph which is now read on his tomb; and his loss was considered as a 
national calamity throughout all Italy. True indeed it is, that soon after his 
decease, Rome herself, and her territory, experienced such unheard-of calamities, 
that many had just cause to envy him, not only the celebrity of his life, but the 
opportune period of his death. “He was not doomed to see the illustrious |.eo X., 
at a time when he extended the most exalted patronage to the arts, poisoned by 
a sacrilegious hand ; nor Clement VII., pressed by an enraged enemy, seeking 
shelter in the castle of S. Angelo, afterwards compelied to fly for his life, and 
obliged to purchase, at enormous sums, the liberty of his servants. Nor did he 
witness the horrors attending the sacking of Rome, the nobility robbed and plun- 
dered in their own palaces, the violation of hapless females in the convents ; pre- 
lates unrelentingly dragged to the scaffold, and priests torn from the altars, and 
from the images of their saints, to whom they looked in vain for refuge, slaugh- 
tered by the sword, and their bodies thrown out of the churches a prey to the 
dogs. Nor did he survive to see that city which he had so illustrated by his ge- 
nius, and where he had for so many years shared the public admiration and es- 
teem, wasted with fire and sword,” (p. 379.) 


If inferior as 2 colourist to Correggio and Titian, he is at least 
superior to both in grace and the higher qualities of composition. 
He died, too, in the days of youth for an artist, at thirty-seven, and 
had fate given him the lengthened existence of a Titian, or even of 
Michael Angelo, to what would he not have attained? He left, too, 
Giulio Romano, the painter of the frescoes at Mantua, his executor, 
and the heir of his fame as well as fortune. - Here for the present we 
close this brief notice, but shall resume this subject ere long in a 
further view of the Roman and other schools of Italian art. Before 
doing so, we cannot but say that the great patron of art in his day, 
Leo X., shines so lustrous in the following description, that we could 
almost forgive him the opposition he raised to Luther : 


“ He had in his train Michel Angelo, Raffaello, and other professors of the art, 
to deliberate concerning the facade of the church of S. Lorenzo, and other works 
which he meditated. His court added pomp to every spectaele ; and Florence 
became, as it were, a new city. Arches were erected in the streets by Granacci 
and Rosso ; temples or new facades were designed by Antonio da San Gallo 
and Jacopo Sansovino ; chiaroscuros were prepared by Andrea del Sarto; gro- 
tesques by Feltrino ; basso-relievos, statues, and colossal figures, by Sansovino 
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(above-mentioned ), hy Rustici, and Bandinelli; Ghirlandaic, Pontormo, Fran- 
ciabigio, and Ubertini, adorned with exquisite taste the residence of the pontiff. 
I say nothing of the meaner artists, although in another age even these would 
not have been classed with the vulgar herd, but have obtained distinction. I 
shall content myself with observing that this emulation of genius, this display 
of the fine arts,—in short, this auspicious period sufficed to confer on Florence 
the lasting appellation of anothér Athens ; on Leo the name of another Pericles 
or Augustus.”’ (p. 167.) 





Art. XXI.—1. The Amazoglan ; a Tragedy. Founded on an In- 
cident in the Greek Revolution. Londo: Simpkin and Marshall, 


2. Ignes de Castro. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By the author of 
‘Rural Sonnets.” London: H. Hurst. 


Tue “ Amazoglan”’ is a very curious production. The plot, marvel- 
lous to relate of an English play, is really good : a positive interest 
is excited, and a suspense created, which increases with the progress 
of the piece. There is a certain picturesque vigour also in the writ- 
ing, and scarcely any talking for the mere sake of talk, But, on the 
other hand, the rhythm has been strangely neglected, and a marked 
carelessness is visible throughout. The author has also fallen into 
some extraordinary errors of taste, of which we need only particu- 
larize one. The dying hero is made, at the end of the play, to say 
(we quote literally):— 


* How my brain consumes! 
Fath—fa—canst thou forgive me ?” 


Owing to some peculiarities of this nature, the Amazoglan is as 
open to ridicule as any work we have ever perused, and yet it yields 
vigorous promises of better things to come. The author has some- 
thing to write about, and performs his task with spirit. Of how few 
modern plays, at least English plays, can we say as much! We 
should observe, in explanation, that ‘‘ Amazoglan ” is the name by 
which children are distinguished who are taken from their Christian 
parents by Turkish soldiers, to be brought up for Janizaries. There 
1s no dramatic unity in this piece, and indeed it cannot be esteemed 
as more than a pledge and promise of the future. We quote some 
vigorous lines, as a sample of the author’s powers :— 


Corea. Thou canst not be that proud and savage Turk, 

Whose name will check the blood in brave men’s hearts ? 
Solman. Iam, lady, what the world has made me: 

I was not always thus. I do believe 

That I was formed to love, and to be loved ; 

I had an inward craving for affection, 

And something to repay in kind. There was 

A time when kindness would have melted me ; 

I did not find it; and my heart froze up : 
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I am not what I should have been. Then came 
A loss that wrecked all future hope in life, 
That left me nothing in the world to love ; 
And so the rivers of my heart ran back 
Into the ocean’s self. 
Corea. I thought high birth, 
And rank, and wealth, had marshalled thee through life. 
Solman. It is not so, fair lady! I have not known 
A father’s kindness or a mother’s love ; 
I was a slave, and therefore had no kindred, 
Save — - - A beaten but rebellious slave I was ! 
Patient I was not: but I could endure. 
The moment came, at length I broke my bonds ; 
Suffering had early taught me love of power,— 
Perhaps the unborn proinptings of my soul. 
I knew my sphere was in the crowd of men, 
The camp, the court, the siege, the battle-field,— 
For there my restless spirit seemed at rest ; 
Action and passion neutralized each other. 
I felt I could control the acts of men, 
And therein was I blest.” 


“Ignes de Castro” is an attempt to embody, dramatically, a per- 
haps undramatic theme; one at least which succeeding poets have 
essayed, Landor amongst the rest, and none successfully. The 
author of ‘‘ Rural Sonnets”’ will scarcely forgive us for the assertion, 
but to speak frankly, we consider his talent far more lyric than dra- 
matic. His sonnets have really much merit, and even the descriptive 
passages of ‘‘Ignes de Castro” bear witness to no slight degree of 
poetic feeling on the part of their author. Again, the scene with the 
children, at the opening of the second act, has a certain light and 
happy grace which pleases us much. We quote its commencement: 


“ Apartment of Ionxs in the Convent of Santa Ciara, at Coimbra, and 
Ienes at embroidery; Diniz, her boy, watching her ; her compa- 
nion, ZENETTA, governess of the children, amusing little Beatriz. 

Beatriz. Sing, Netta, sing! 
Zenetta, (Chanting, as nursery rhymes) 
Myrtle-blooms and orange-flowers ; 
Jasmine-wreaths and rosy bowers ; 
Busy thoughts and happy hours ; 
All the bells in Coimbra’s towers 
' '  Shall.ring for my little lady. 
[Diniz runs up to her. 
Diniz. Father wrote some for me! 
Zenetta. Polish’d arms and neighing steeds ; 
Lofty aims and patriot deeds ; 
Wisdom, which to virtue leads; 
Chivalry, the creed of creeds,— 
Some day for my little hero. 
Diniz. Where are the bells? I love the bells the best. 
Zenetta. When arms and steeds have won the fight, 
And arms and deeds sustained ‘ the right,’ 
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(above-mentioned ), by Rustici, and Bandinelli; Ghirlandaio, Pontormo, Fran- 
ciabigio, and Ubertini, adorned with exquisite taste the residence of the pontiff. 
I say nothing of the meaner artists, although in another age even these would 
not have been classed with the vulgar herd, but have obtained distinction. I 
shall content myself with observing that this emulation of genius, this display 
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Tue “ Amazoglan ” is a very curious production. The plot, marvel- 
lous to relate of an English play, is really good : a positive interest 
is excited, and a suspense created, which increases with the progress 
of the piece. There is a certain picturesque vigour also in the writ- 
ing, and scarcely any talking for the mere sake of talk, But, on the 
other hand, the rhythm has been strangely neglected, and a marked 
carelessness is visible throughout. The author has also fallen into 
some extraordinary errors of taste, of which we need only partiou- 
larize one. The dying hero is made, at the end of the play, to say 
(we quote literally) :— 
* How my brain consumes! 
Fath—fa—canst thou forgive me ?” 


Owing to some peculiarities of this nature, the Amazoglan is as 
open to ridicule as any work we have ever perused, and yet it yields 
vigorous promises of better things to come. The author has some- 
thing to write about, and performs his task with spirit. Of how few 
modern plays, at least English plays, can we say as much! We 
should observe, in explanation, that ‘‘ Amazoglan ” is the name by 
which children are distinguished who are taken from their Christian 
parents by Turkish soldiers, to be brought up for Janizaries. . There 
is no dramatic unity in this piece, and indeed it cannot be esteemed 
as more than a pledge and promise of the future. We quote some 
vigorous lines, as a sample of the author’s powers :— 


Corea. Thou canst not be that proud and savage Turk, 

Whose name will check the blood in brave men’s hearts ? 
Solman. I am, lady, what the world has made me: 

I was not always thus. I do believe 

That I was formed to love, and to be loved ; 

I had an inward craving for affection, 

And something to repay in kind. There was 

A time when kindness would have melted me ; 

I did not find it; and my heart froze up : 
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I am not what I should have been. Then came 
A loss that wrecked all future hope in life, 
That left me nothing in the world to love ; 
And so the rivers of my heart ran back 
Into the ocean’s self. 
Corea. I thought high birth, 
And rank, and wealth, had marshalled thee through life. 
Solman. It is not so, fair lady! I have not known 
A father’s kindness or a mother’s love ; 
I was a slave, and therefore had no kindred, 
Save — — - A beaten but rebellious slave I was ! 
Patient I was not: but I could endure. 
The moment came, at length I broke my bonds ; 
Suffering had early taught me love of power,— 
Perhaps the unborn proinptings of my soul. 
I knew my sphere was in the crowd of men, 
The camp, the court, the siege, the battle-field,— 
For there my restless spirit seemed at rest ; 
Action and passion neutralized each other. 
I felt I could control the acts of men, 
And therein was I blest.” 


“‘Ignes de Castro” is an attempt to embody, dramatically, a per- 
haps undramatic theme; one at least which succeeding poets have 
essayed, Landor amongst the rest, and none successfully. The 
author of “ Rural Sonnets”’ will scarcely forgive us for the assertion, 
but to speak frankly, we consider his talent far more lyric than dra- 
matic. His sonnets have really much merit, and even the descriptive 
passages of ‘‘Ignes de Castro” bear witness to no slight degree of 
poetic feeling on the part of their author. Again, the scene with the 
children, at the opening of the second act, has a certain light and 
happy grace which pleases us much. We quote its commencement: 


“ Apartment of Ienxs in the Convent of Santa Ciara, at Coimbra, and 
Ienes at embroidery; Diniz, her boy, watching her ; her compa- 
nion, ZENETTA, governess of the children, amusing little Beatriz, 

Beatriz. _ Sing, Netta, sing! 
Zenetta. (Chanting, as nursery rhymes) 
Myrtle-blooms and orange-flowers ; 
Jasmine-wreaths and rosy bowers ; 
Busy thoughts and happy hours ; 
All the bells in Coimbra’s towers 
' Shall] ring for my little lady. 
[Diniz runs up to her. 
Diniz. Father wrote some for me! 
Zenetta. Polish’d arms and neighing steeds ; 
Lofty aims and patriot deeds ; 
Wisdom, which to virtue leads; 
Chivalry, the creed of creeds,— 
Some day for my little hero. 
Diniz. Where are the bells? I love the bells the best. 
Zenetta. When arms and steeds have won the fight, 
And arms and deeds sustained ‘ the right,’ 
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Then all the bells, with all their might, 
My grown-up hero shall delight. 
Diniz. How long to wait? I want to hear them now.” 

This may seem, and is very simple writing, yet not without merit, 
Pity that it should be followed by an act deplorably deficient in inte- 
rest and incident, which can scarcely at all be said to forward the pro- 
gress of the piece. But it is in the last act that the naturally undra- 
matic spirit of the author displays itself. What should be passion is 
only—what we do not wish to call it. The entire conception and 
execution of the character of Gongalvez is, to tell the plain truth, 
ridiculous, though the saraband performed by the Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu before Anne of Austria is almost a warrant for this statesman’s 
capers. Where our dramatist, or no-dramatist, would be humorous, 
as in the last scene of the first act, he is really supremely funny, but 
not quite after the fashion either he or we should desire. But let us 
bring this unpleasant portion of our remarks to a close. The passage 
in which Ignes describes her vision of her future enthronement, as a 
corse, is really very fine, and must thrill the reader with poetic horror. 
We wish we had space for the whole of it; but we can only cite— 

“ O friends! the throng by that white mystery pass’d, 
Statesmen and warriors, beauties old and young, 
And paid the dead their homage: each, in turn, 
Kissing the hem of its enthronement’s shroud, - 
(The costliest shroud that ever mortal wore,) : 
Some fervently, and some, I thought, who scowl’d. 
Not once, throughout, I saw my Pedro’s face; 
His port, his form, alone proelaim’d him mine. 
And now, the worship closed, the several choirs 
Still’d their responsions, and the organ ceas’d; 
The lights wax’d dimmér ; and the exultant host 
Resumed their muffled trim ; the throne-crown’d corpse, 
Myself, was curtain’d from my straining eyes, 
And the huge bell again knell’d forth its moan.” 

We wish we could persuade our poet to bestow some descriptive or 
narrative composition on the reading world! We know that our ad- 
monition will be utterly vain, that he will remain convinced that the 
dramatic is his ‘‘ forte,” and so utterly despise our censures. Never- 
theless, truth must be told; and our duty, as honest reviewers, is not 
to spare the rod of wholesome censure, more especially where there is 
any prospect, however distant, of amendment. 





Art. XXII.—The Wiebelungen Treasure: a Tragedy, in ‘Five 
Acts. By Ernest Raupach. Translated from the German, with in- 
troductory Remarks, London: Williams and Norgate. 1847. 


Tus is a poem of great merit in the original language, and it has 
found as skilled a translator almost as the late Herman Merivale, to 
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do it ample justice. It is founded on the great lay of Germany—the 
Niebelungen Lied. The original poem is 800 years-old. It is in 
Teutonic, and but three MSS. exist. Dr. Miller published a com- 
plete edition of it. The term “ Niebelungen” has occasioned much 
controversy, but it is supposed to be derived from Nebel (mist), and 
Jiingé (youth), signifying “* Song of the Mist.’”” These are supposed 
to have been the dwarfs who groaned under the sway of the giant 
Hindmar, and who were delivered by the prowess of Siegfried, the 
hero of the lay. The language of Raupach, in verifying the spirit of 
the ancient Lied, is extremely beautiful. Few scenes exceed in deli- 
cate tenderness the opening one between Siegfried and Chriemhilda, 
or that between the same parties where Siegfried betrays the fatal 
secret of his possessing Brunhilda’s girdle. We extract the passage 
where she betrays the fatal secret to Brunhilda: 


Brun. Out on thee, silly woman! dost presume 
To prate of war, who knowest nothing, save 
To throw the shuttle and to weave the thread! 
He conquer me, indeed! He had not e’en 
Courage enough to view the fight,—he stay'd, 
Trembling upon the beach, to guard the ships! 
Ah! if he had but ventured in the lists! 
I tell thee that the weakest of my maids 
~ Had chased him with her distaff from the ground ; 
And how should such a coward have subdu’d 
Brunhild? 
Chriem. And yet ’twas he, and not the king ; 
He stood invisible behind my brother ; 
He shot the arrow, hurl’d the stone, and threw 
The spear If he’s a coward, then a coward 
Subdued the mighty heroine Brunhilda! 
Brun. Audacious woman! liar, shameless liar! 
Oh, may the forked lightning cleave the tongue 
That dares to utter falsehoods such as these ! 
Chriem. Aliar. I? Speak, wicked heathen woman : 
Who was’t subdued thee in the dead of night ? 
Brun. What mean’st thou, shameless one? It was the king 
Chriem. Ha! ha! theking! the king! See’st thou this girdle? 
Whose is the girdle which my dearest lord 
Won from a maiden at the midnight hour? 
Thine is the girdle, thine,—and Siegfried ’twas 
Who won it from thee, ay, and won thee too: 
And tell me now, who has the bravest lord ? 
Dare I presume to take the precedence ? [ Exit. 


The following soliloquy of Chriemhilda, when she has attained to 
the fearful vengeance she sought for, Siegfried’s death, are worthy of 
citation, as well as the fearful denouement :— 


Chriem. (after a pause.) Am I alone? How still is all around ! 
As silent as upon the barren rock, 
When the wild dragon slept! Oh, would to God 
This were the rock! oh, would to God I sate, 
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Still weeping, trembling, on the moss-grown stone ! 
In all my sorrow I was good and pure; 

Now, I am venomous as the poisonous asp, 

Black as the night, and hopeless as despair,— 
Steep’d to the brow in blood. Oh! am I then 
Chriemhilda? Oh! am I still my mother’s child ? 
The Lady Ulten’s gentle, happy child! 

Now do | come to such a night as this, 

A bridal night of horror and revenge! 

And yet it is, I feel it is, no dream. 

Yes, Siegfrie1's widow, and the heathen’s bride: 
There hangs the bridal gift, my brother’s head, 
All stain’d with blood! Ha! hearest thou, it speaks— 
It speaks—it speaks! It is my mother’s voice, 
He was her image. Hark! she curses me, 

She curses me! Why do I shudder thus? 

Did I not know revenge must bring a curse? 
Courage, my trembling soul, forget the past, 
Remember only what and where thou art. 

And did they deal more tenderly with me? 

Yes, blood for bloody tears,—that is but just, 

if only ’twere not quite so horrible, 

So very horrible. I dare not think 

On any one I lov’d; for when I do, 

I think on murder! Courage, faltering heart, 


Thou'lt need it yet. This ruthless heathen king, ’ 
Who lends his hand thus willingly to hell, ? 
’Tis with this kiss— [drawing a dagger. 


his bride will welcome him ! 

Yes, I am still my Siegfried’s faithful wife, 

And that I will remain, despite of all. 

Yes! I will give this heathen his reward : 

Then fly to Siegmand’s court, and to my son,— 

No, no, { have no son, am not a mother. 

A mother’s heart is gentle, soft, and kind, 

And full of mercy, piety, and love! 

No! in this breast there dwells no mother’s heart. 

Where shall I go? oh! whither shall I fly ? 

{ Enter Eze and his troops. 
Ezel. The last are fallen: on to Worms! 
Chriem, No! no! [She plunges the dagger in his breast. 
Down, down to hell. 

Ezel. (sinking) Vengeance! 
Ziuns. (rushing on Cur1EMHILDA.) Murderess !” (p. 24.) 


The “ Niebelungen” has all the great poetic elements combined in 
its matchless lay. It is an “Tlias”’ in itself, in point of beautiful and 
striking incident. 
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Arr. XXIII.—AHistory of the House of Austria, from the Foun- 
dation of the Monarchy, by Rhodolph of Hapsburgh, to the 
death of Leopold the Second: 1218 to 1792. By W. Coxe, 
F.R.S., F.A.S., Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of Bemerton. 
H. G. Bohn. 1847. 


Arcupgacon Coxe is well known as the author of numerous and 
laborious works in our literature,—the present is not the least amid 
these. It commences with the history of Rhodolph of Hapsburgh, 
who has enjoyed in later years the glory of having his piety and 
virtue hymned by Schiller. Rhodolph ascended the imperial throne, 
after a series of victories over various petty princes, closing in his 
last and splendid victory over Ottocar, king of Bohemia. Rhodolph 
was a gallant knight in days of the highest and most chivalrous 
gallantry, and well had it been for the House of Hapsburgh if they 
had imitated the bravery and generosity of their founder, and not 
sanctioned a brutal peasantry in outrages against their own nobility. 
The destiny to which the author of the ‘‘ Revolutions of Russia,’’ de- 
votes their house, in its last scion, of apprentice to a sugar-baker, 
were too good for the present sovereign. Rhodolph had projected a 
marriage between his favourite son and Joanna, daughter of Ed- 
ward III. of England. The untimely death of the prince prevented 
this from taking place. Rhodolph was certainly a great and good 
sovereign, and there is not an unfavourable point in his charac- 
ter, except, perchance, his love of war. His son Albert expected, 
equally with Rhodolph, to obtain the imperial crown, but the election 
fell on Adolphus of Nassau. Albert, however, succeeded in ulti- 
mately overthrowing Adolphus, who defended his rights well and 
nobly to the last. These were the days when a single strong arm 
could win an empire. The description of the battle of Gelheim we 
append. 

“ The two armies met at Gelheim, between Spire and Worms, on the 2nd of 
July, and, being led by the rival sovereigns, fought with unusual intrepidity. 
Albert invented a new species of poignard, with which he armed a chosen body 
of foot, and commanded them to strike at the horses, and penetrate to the per- 
son of Adolphus. The stratagem sveceeded ; the cavalry were driven back, and 
Adolphus was dismounted, and received so severe a contusion in the head, that 
he was obliged to throw off his helmet. Being again mounted, he gave spurs 
to his horse, and, mowing down all‘who opposed him, forced his way to the 
spot where Albert was issuing his orders and animating his troops by his voice 
and gestures. ‘ Yield,’ exclaimed Adolphus, ‘your life and your crown!’ ‘The 
event is in the hand of Providence!’ replied Albert, and pierced him in the face 
with his lance. At the same moment the horse of Adolphus was felled to the 
ground ; and he himself, overpowered by numbers, yielded his life and dignity 
to his more fortunate rival.” (p. 65.) 


Under Albert, Bohemia became united to the House of Hapsburg. 
It did not long remain so, but fell into the possession of Henry of 
Carinthia, the late competitor of Rhodolph, son of Albert, who died 
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soon after his investiture. Albert strove to obtain possession of it for 
another son—Frederic. His murder prevented the realization of nu- 
merous schemes of aggrandizement formed by this sovereign. His 
death was terribly avenged by his sons, Frederic and Leopold, and 
Agnes his daughter, who exulted in the sufferings inflicted on her 
father’s murderers, saying, as she witnessed their pangs, ‘“ Now I 
bathe in May dew.” Frederic, surnamed ‘‘the Handsome,” received 
the Austrian, and Leopold, surnamed “ the Glory of Knighthood,” 
Suabia, Alsace, and Switzerland. Henry of Luxembourg defeated 
the ambitious hopes of Frederic for the Imperial throne. He not 
only frustrated his hopes, but summoned the dukes of Austria to 
surrender their fiefs. To this Frederic replied, ‘* Tell him that within 
fifty years Austria has been the grave of five sovereign princes, and 
Henry of Luxembourg may be the sixth, if he dares to trouble us in 
our possessions.” Henry, however, was only anxious to extort from 
them an acknowledgment of his authority, and a pledge to assist him 
in Italy, and good service did Leopold render the emperor in that 
country. The death of Henry opened the contest for the empire 
afresh, and Louis of Bavaria, a sovereign of deadly influence to Fre- 
deric and Leopold, was elected. The latter died of grief at the 
bitter reverses of his family. Neither of these had living issue, nor 
Henry, ancther brother. The Austrian dominions descended, in con- 
sequence, to Albert and Otho, the surviving brothers. They acted so 
conjointly in all things, that Archdeacon Coxe is unable to detect any 
trace of a separate administration of affairs, Ultimately, by the death 
of Otho and his sons, Albert remained the sole surviving heir. Carin- 
thia had been ceded to them by Louis of Bavaria, at a time when he 
required their aid. But whatever influence they obtained there, was 
more than counterbalanced by the loss of power in Switzerland. 
Albert, (how singular the fortunes of this house!) the paralysed 
Albert, for he had no use of the lower extremities of his body, was 
destined to perpetuate the line, which he did in four sons and two 
daughters. Rhodolph his son succeeded him by the title of Rhodolph 
the 4th. He gained the Tyrol and the style of Arch-duke Palatine. 
His reign was short, and his power passed into the hands of Albert 
and Leopold. The fatal history of Leopold, and his death at the battle 
of Sempach, by the Swiss, ever a thorn in the side of the house of 
Austria, are well known. The dominions of the family, by the influ- 
ence of this prince, were divided. He was of evil omen to his house, 
but he died most knightly, as the following extract proves :— 


“ Before the commencement of the fight, being exhorted by his attendants 
not to expose his person, he replied, ‘God forbid that I should endeavour to 
save my own life, and leave you to die! I will share your fate! and in this my 
country, and with my own people, I will either conquer or perish!’ In the 
heat of the contest he was again urged to consult his safety, but refused to de- 
sert his followers ; and exclaimed, ‘I would rather die honourably than live 
with dishonour!’ At this moment Henry de Eschelof, the bearer of the Aus- 
trian standard, was struck to the ground. Ulric of Aarberg raised it anew, but 
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soon fell, mortally wounded, exclaiming, ‘Help! Austria! help!’ Leopold 
rushed towards him, received the banner, steeped in gore, from his dying hand, 
and once more waving it on high, renewed the conflict. His knights pressed 
round him, the battle raged with new fury, and most of his companions in arms 
were killed by his side. Seeing the day lost, he threw himself among the thick- 
est of the enemy, and fell by an unknown hand; his body was afterwards found 
covered with wounds beneath a heap of slain.” (p. 136.) 
~ To this day free Switzerland commemorates her deliverance in this 
battle, by a religious ceremony in the open air. Would to God Po- 
land, Venice, Lombardy, and Florence could do the like! 

Here for the present we stop our record of the house of Hapsburg ; 
and when we next resume our pen, we purpose continuing on this 
slight sketch of its rise and progress. 





Art. XXIV.—1. Die Marhrehen des Clemens Brentano, zum Bes- 
ten der Armen nach dem letzen Willen des Verfassers heraus- 
gegeben von Guido Gorres. Stuttgart and Tiibuiingen. P. G. Cot- 
tascher Verlag. 1846. 

The Legends of Clemens Brentano. Edited by Gorres, Stutt- 
gart. Cotta, 1846. - 


A MELANCHOLY poverty, with regard to original works of great 
merit, characterizes at present almost every branch of German lite- 
rature, and particularly that of the so-called ‘‘ Belles Lettres.” We 
seek in vain for themes worthy of extended articles, and have there- 
fore ceased for some time to inflict any lengthy lucubrations on our 
readers in connection with the works of existing German writers. 
Germany, indeed, is not deficient in living authors of renown. If she 
has no lyric poet to set by the side of France’s Victor Hugo, or even 
of our own Tennyson, Le’ Grillpazzer still retains his pre-eminence in 
the dramatic world of Europe: But alas! he is silent: disgusted, 
perhaps, by the violent anti-Austrian prejudices which have prevented 
the due reception throughout Germany of his “‘ Waves of Love and 
Ocean,” and “ The Dream a Life.’”’ But, even in the lyric field, Teu- 
tonia is efficiently represented. Her Riickert is a true bard: so is 
the glowing, ardent, picturesque, and semi-oriental Freiligrath. But 
both these are silent. Riickert indeed, occasionally inflicts a section 
of some boundless eastern poem, from the Arabic, or the Persian, or 
Hindostanee, upon the reading world, but such works, though laud- 
able enough in their way, do not call for any special comments from 
us. Uhland lives still, it is true, but his fount of song appears to be 
quite dried. From Betty Paoli, that sweet Austrian poetess, we have 
of late seen nothing new. Poor Lenau is in a madhouse. Gutzkow’s 
productions, though pert and often silly, have sufficient novelty and 
merit to command a special notice, and, this we may perhaps devote 
to him in our next number. But “ one swallow does not make a 
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summer ;” and it must be confessed, that the literary world of Germany 
appears somewhat decrepid at the present moment. Simrock rests, as 
he well may for some time, on the hard-earned laurels of his Ame- 
lungen-Lied. As for Herwegh, he appears to have found his true 
level, and to have sunk into obscurity. Altogether, whata convincing 
argument may be gathered, from the present state of Teutonic ‘“‘ Belles 
Lettres,” of the falsity of Shelley’s bold assertion, that genius of the 
highest order is in itself common enough, and requires only due 
intellectual cultivation for its developement. Athens, owing to ex- 
ternal circumstances, he says, produced in one age the greatest of 
authors of all orders. So might, according to him, every district of 
every modern empire or republic, in every age, or all ages. God 
be praised that this is not so! for the glut of genius would be terrific. 
But we need not fear: a democracy is as unnatural in the world of 
mind as in our external condition: and strongly is this evidenced by 
the absence of creative imagination, which appears so frequently to 
accompany the diffusion and progress of knowledge or science. 

However this may be, it was with no slight pleasure we heard of 
this new work by Clemens Brentano; new, that is, inasmuch as it is 
now first published, though written for the most part thirty years ago. 
We were told that these legends were fresh, genuine, full of poetry 
and fanciful combinations, and imbued with a delightful childlike 
humour. We must confess that their perusal occasioned us no slight 
disappointment. And yet these legends are remarkable productions, 
and deserve to be read and noticed, and, after some fashion, praised. 
They want lively interest: they are rather fanciful caprices, than 
genuine tales of fairy land: they are interspersed with much useless 
and generally silly rhyming, which we cannot call poetry; and the 
satiric vein which runs through them is frequently of a somewhat 
bitter and unpleasant order. And yet these legends are curious hiero- 
glyphics of German nationality ; they are embodiments of the spirit 
of their age: they are occasionally poetical in their details, and 
sometimes really humorous both in idea and execution. One of our 
chief favourites is the legend of Gockel and Hinckel, the old story of 
“The Three Wishes,” greatly amplified and rendered in an entirely 
novel form, in which, indeed, nothing but the original idea is re- 
tained. The conclusion is very pretty : 


“* Ah, said Gackeleia, ‘ every thing is so beautiful and so delightful, that 
there is nothing left to wish ; unless that we were all children, and the whole 
history a fairy tale, and Aleetryo (the cock) should tell it to us, and we all 
should rejoice in it, and clap our hands for pleasure.’ Scarce had she said this, 
when Alectryo, who sat in the middle of the table, oe up the ring with 
his bill, and swallowed it; and, in that very moment, al ome: were changed 
into beautiful happy children, who sat round about the cock in a green meadow, 
and he told them the story, and they clapped their hands: mine burn yet! 
for I was there too: else how should | have learnt the history ?” 


There are one or two rather pretty songs in this legend, which 
should be excepted, with some few others, from our general condem- 
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nation of the author’s rhymings. The song or hymn of the mice is 
pleasing, which begins,— 
“ On earth there’s not a creature 
Too small, dear God, for thee : 
Thou gav’st them form and feature, 
And thine they aye must be. 
For thee the bird sings, 
For thee the fish springs, 
For thee the bee hums, 
The goldbeetle drums, 
The little mouse pipes clear and fine ;— 
We all are thine, dear Lord! but Thine !” 


Pleasingly is the joy of the two old people described in an earlier 
por‘ion of the tale, when the turning of the ring first makes them 
young again. Their little daughter Gackeleia cries because she does 
not know them any longer, and will not believe they are her parents. 
Then Gockel makes himself old again, and she believes in him: but 
Hinckel’s personality is still doubted by her. Then the old man 
commences the same process with his young-old wife, and she too 
waxes old again, and regains her former wrinkles.-— But this,’’ we 
continue in the words of the legend, Englished, “‘ gave her no plea- 
sure at all, and she kept saying, “Stop, Gockel, stop! No, that is 
too cruel to treat one so. I’m sure I never looked like this! You 
make me much older than I was !”—Gackeleia does not think so; 
but we must not dwell on this edifying domestic scene. 

The first story of the ‘“ Rhine and the Miller Radlauf’’ has no 
little merit, | We will make one rather long extract from this, as a 
sample of what our readers may have to expect if they order Bren- 
tano’s Legends. First, however, it must be known that the Princess 
Ameleya of Mayence is to be married to Prince Ratienkahl of Tréves 
on this day, and their respective bridal barques are on their way to 
the place of rendezvous, the Binger Loch. The bride is accom- 
panied by her father and mother, the king and queen of Mayence ; 
the bridegroom by his mother, the old queen of Tréves. Each barque 
is further furnished with the “family animal,” supposed by our 
author to have been a species of guardian spirit to every great family 
and the origin of the custom of bearing arms, which gradually super- 
seded the honour paid to the live stock. At the period of our story, 
however, the royal cat of Mayence, and the royal rat of Tréves, were 
regarded as the representatives of the fortunes of these high families ; 
and hence it will not be considered wonderful that they should ac- 
company the respective bridal trains. We continue in the terms of 
Brentano, freely rendered : 


‘ To-day, not unreasonably, much attention was devoted to the deportment of 
the cat, for the royal family sailed to meet the promised bridegroom of their 
only daughter, namely, the Prince Rattenkahl of Tréves, who was to sail up the 
Rhine with the old Queen, his mother. {[t was not unknown that this family 
would bring with it a court and body-animal of a very different disposition ; but 
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an old prophecy reported that a happy union and golden age should arise frem 
the union of Cat and Rat at the Binger Loch. It ran thus: 


Happy days, when Rat and Cat 
u the Rhine’s dear silver tide, 
Lead so softly, pit-a-pat, 
Bridegroom fair to fairest bride. 
‘ Millwheel’s Course *,’ through thee, for thee, 
Crown and garland both shall be. 


Well, since the family of Prince Rattenkahl brought a most distinguished rat 
with them, and since the Princess Ameleya was the fairest of brides, the ex- 
pected meeting of the two royal barks was looked upon as the fulfilment of 
the ancient prophecy, and as it was set to a certain old-fashioned tune, the court- 
musicians played no other, which was rather tiresome. As for the beautiful 
Ameleya, she much desired to see her bridegroom who was to bring her such 
happiness, and so she seated herself quite forward, at the vessel’s prow, where 
her fair locks streamed like a golden sail. She wore a green satin dress, stuck 
all over with golden grapes, and carelessly played with a golden rudder in the 
water, while every now and then she curiously looked forward into the narrow 
rocky cleft through which the Rhine winds its way when it leaves the broad and 
sunny Rhinegau, much as if it sought a cool cellar for its fiery wine. Radlauf 
(the miller on the shore) turned not his eyes from the lovely princess, for she 
seemed to him the very same he had beheld in his dream. And what was 
stranger still, the googie in the bark seemed to be singing about him, and some 
good fortune which should happen to him: ‘ Fairest bride, Radlauf, (or Mill- 
wheel’s Course) crown and garland for thee.—But lo! and behold a lively 
breeze awoke,-and out of the Binger Loch, with all its sails, up shot the bdrke 
of the Queen of Tréves, and in a few minutes was close to that of Mayence. 
The bridegroom, Prince Rattenkahl, sat at his ship’s prow, that he might see 
his bride the sooner. But he had not a peculiarly engaging appearance. Though 
he might be a gentleman of the very best disposition, his bare narrow head, his 
very thin but' very long moustachios, and his cloak of black and white mice- 
skin, withan extensive rat’s tail, did fot prepossess exactly in his favour. Behind 
him, on a leathern chair, sat his mother the Queen of Tréves, a very old lady, who 
was so occupied in comforting the great ‘states’-rat upon her lap with sweetmeats, 
that she saw and heard nothing round her ; for the rat seemed particularly dis- 
turbed, and showed an inclination to make off altogether. Now the barks came 
very near, and the musicians of Mayence made a tremendous noise with their 
musical prophecy, which they accompanied very loudly with horns and trum- 
pets. Now had the moment of fulfilment come: not a frown was visible in 
either vessel: in one, all attention was fixed upon the cat; in the other, on the 
rat: the most grateful anticipations were indulged in by all. Only the lovely 
Ameleya, a little embarrassed by the aspect of her bridegroom, turned her 
head towards Radlauf’s mill, and Radlauf went out to the very end of his mill- 
dam, which ran into the river. Now, the old prophecy resounded once more, 
and the catastrophe was realized. The cat flew like a flash of lightning, across 
the lovely Ameleya, at the rat in the other bridal bark, which as swiftly shot 
into a corner: the old Queen was overthrown with her chair ; and—O woe! 
the lovely Ameleya let fall the golden rudder, bent after it, and sunk into the 
water, and in sprang Radlauf from the shore with all the ardour of a lover. All 
was in the most terrible confusion. The old Queen cried like a mad woman. 
*O State’s-rat! O State’s-rat !’ But the old Queen of Mayence cried, ‘O State’s- 
cat! O State’s-cat!—for Prince Rattenkahl mercifully pursued the latter with 


* « Millwheel’s Course” must be observed to be the literal translation of the 
young miller’s name, Rad/auf, who is looking on from the bank of the river. 
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the rudder, until she took refuge at the top of the mast. ‘As for the musicians, 
they added to the confusion, puffing and blowing horns and trumpets as if in- 
sane, until the King of Mayence, justly irritated, pushed the horn-blower and 
two trumpeters into the water. Now things grew somewhat quieter, and the 
King understood for the first time what the court ladies were crying about, and 
set up a most awful howl himself. He stepped to the prow of the ship, and 
cried to the Prince of Tréves: Dear royal son-in-law, save your bride! But 
Rattenkahl heard nothing from his just animosity towards the cat, which he 
and his mother still assailed with various weapons, whilst they both exclaimed, 
“ Throw the cat in! drown her!” The King of Mayence, feeling aggrieved, 
threw his crown at the Prince’s head ; but he took a bad mark, and the crown 
fell into the Rhine. Then he turned to his followers, and he cried, “ He who 
saves my daughter, shall have her for his wedded wife, and my crown into the 
bargain.” 

The issue of the tale, which we have not space to quote, will re- 
mind the reader of “the Pied Piper of Hamelin,” whom Browning 
has so gloriously immortalized. It is, however, too long, and has too 
many rhythmical interruptions. More space we cannot devote to these 
strange legends; a few words on their author will, however, scarcely 
be misplaced. He was the editor, with Arnim von Amim, of the 
famous ‘‘ Wunderhorn,” a collection of old German ballads. Gérres, 
one of the first living critics of Germany, and an intimate friend of 
the author, edits these legends, and introduces them by a biography 
of his departed friend. He was, it should appear, a Roman Catholic, 
and though not naturally generous, possessed with a deep sense of the 
duty of charity. Thus the profits of this very work, by his express 
desire, are to be devoted to the good of the poor. Gdorres, who writes 
with all the prejudices of friendship, attributes his friend’s failure as 
a poet to the anti-Romish prejudices of the German literary world. 
But the truth is, that Brentano’s poetry never did deserve to succeed, 
and never could do so under any circumstances. His religious lyrics, 
quoted by Gérres with such extravagant praises, are excessively weak 
and mawkish. Roman Catholic poetry is indeed apt to bear this cha- 
racter. Even Werner’s latter strains have something forced and un- 
natural about them, and he, in the days of his Protestantism, was 
undoubtedly a great poet. That we may do justice however to Bren- 
tano, we will now strive to render his best little poem, and conclude 
our review therewith. It is a martial song, written in the days of the 
war of freedom against Napoleon :— 


* At God’s will, sad or merry, 
We soldiers sing, ‘ Hey derry!’ 
The sky’s our tent and shield, 
Our table is the field. 


The stars keep watch, ne’er grieving, 
By turns their guard relieving ; 
Some wake, whilst others sleep: 
So we'll, too, night-watch keep. 


Of love or hate, Creation 
Must feel the inspiration : 
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For this or that are we ; 
The Devil neutral be! 


We fear no war-host’s number ; 
Our bodies low shall slumber : 
Our souls may Heaven receive! 
Uur coats to earth we leave.” 





Art. XXV.—Proeeedings of the Philological Society for 1844, 
1845, 1846. London: R. and J. Taylor. 1846. 


Tue society to which we are indebted for these volumes is one of a 
highly useful character, though possibly never likely to attain any 
high degree of popularity. In the paper before us which we shall 
first consider, Mr. Wedgwood’s “ Notices of English Etymology,” 
some curious suggestive points for the proper course of this science 
are given. The author considers that lexicography and etymology 
should be kept distinct. We select a specimen of this paper :— 


“ ABANDON.—The word ‘ ban’ is common to all the languages of the Teuto- 
nie stock in the sense of proclamation, publication ; remaining with us in the 
expression, ‘ banns of marriage.’ Passing into the romance tongues, this word 
became ‘bando,’ in Italian and Spanish, an edict or proclamation ; ‘ bandon’ in 
French, in the same sense, and secondarily, prstrcheel orders, dominion, power, 
a@ son bandon, at his own discretion.” (vol. ii. p. 2.) 


Numerous quotations are then given from rare sources, in illustra- 
tion of the word. -Accoutre furnishes similar means of uncommon 
research. We extract this head also :— 


“ Accoutre—To equip with the habiliments of some particular office or 
occupation, an act, of which, in Catholic countries, the frequent change of vest- 
ments, as appointed periods of the church service, would afford a striking and 
familiar example. 

‘* Now the person who had charge of the vestments in a Catholic church was 
the sacristan, in Latin custos sacrarii, or ecclesia (barbarously feminized into cus- 
trix, when the office was filled by a woman); in old French, ‘ cousteur,’ or 
‘coustre,’ ‘coutre ;? German, ‘kiister,’ the sacristan or vestry-keeper.— Ludwig. 

“ Ad custodem sacrarii pertinet cura vel custodia templi; vela vestesque sacre 
ac vasa sacrorum, &c.—St. Isidore in Ducange. 

“ We see accordingly, in the year 1473, an inventory of the jewels, ornaments, 
hangings, vestments (paremens), books, and other goods belonging to the church 
of Notre Dame, at Bayeux, taken in the presence of the servants and procu- 
rators of the ‘ grand couster de la dite Eglise.’ 

“‘ The primitive idea in accoustrer would thus be to perform the office of sacris- 
tan to any one, to invest him with habiliments analogous to those employed by 
the priest in performing public service.” (vol. ii. p. 5.) 


A valuable paper is furnished by Dr. Latham, on the ethnography 
of North America. Specimens of its varied languages are given, and 
the affinities well shown. Professor Malden has furnished us also 
with a valuable paper “On Mistakes in the Use of Obsolete Greek 
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Words.”’ The following extract will give a good idea of the subject- 
matter of this paper :— 


“In any language which has a long existence, it is an event not only pos- 
sible, but almost certain to occur, that the etymology of some words will be for- 
gotten, or the principle of some zare formation be lost sight of, and that false 
forms will be introduced according to some false analogy: and again, the mean- 
ing of some rare words, used by old authors, will be mistaken, and they will be 
used in a wrong sense by a modern writer. Thus, in modern English, we spell 
the words sovereign and foreign as if their last syllable were connected with the 
noun reign, derived from regnum; but Chaucer wrote forain, or foraine, and 
Spenser wrote soveraine, and Milton sovran, in accordance with the French sou- 
verain and the Italian sovrano. Again, we spell colleague as if it were com- 
pounded from our word league, instead of coming to us at once from the Latin 
collega, As an example of mistakes in the meaning of words, we may mention 
the use which our newspaper writers make of the word transpire. They talk of 
a business or an event transpiring, when all they mean is, that the business was 
transacted, or the event happened. In consequence of the familiar phrase, ‘1s 
NO MORE,’ we sometimes see ‘ no more’ used as a synonyme for dead; and a cer- 
tain newspaper article, on occasion of the death of George III., spoke of ‘the 
gloomy towers of Windsor, where our revered monarch lies no more.’”’, (vol. ii. 


p. 57.) 


Why should we not write antient, instead of ancient ; it is nearer 
to the antiquus of the Latin, and many other words might be ad- 
duced. ‘Two instances of false senses are given from Lord Byron:— 


& 
“‘ Those ne’er forgotten acts of ruth, 
Beseem ing all men ill, but most the man 
In years, that mark him with a tiger’s tooth.” 
Canto ii, st. (63) 62. 


The blunder was ridiculed in the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ though there the 
misuse of the word is less flagrant than in the original. 


Who can redeem from wretchedness and ruth 
Men true to falsehood’s voice, false to the voice of truth ? 


“ The error was corrected in subsequent editions. 
« Lord Byron apparently had never seen, or did not remember, the phrase— 
‘ kibed heels,’ which he might have found in old writers; but he had a vague 
recollection of Hamlet’s remark, that “ the toe of the peasant comes so near the 
heel of the courtier, that he galls his kibe,” and he fancied that kibe meant heel, 
instead of meaning a crack or chap in the skin of the heel, or a broken chil- 
blain, and he describes a scene of mirth, in which 
Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 
Tread on each other’s kibes.—Childe Harold, i. 67. 


And this expression still stands in the poem.” 


Similar errors the learned professor considers various Greek 
writers to have committed. Apollonius Rhodius, and others, in 
imitating Homer. Of these he adduces several instances for exam- 
ples. We regret that we cannot follow the extensive researches of 
the learned professor on the words éy7s and jerazs, and the mistake 
of Bishop Blomfield on this latter, iotat: yaywy not signifying “ in 
pleasure at the marriage,” but ‘* on account of your marriage.” 
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The papers of the Rev. R. Garnett, ‘On the Languages and 
Dialects of the British Islands,” are admirable. The curious speci- 
men given from the ‘‘ York Mysteries” of the Northumbrian dialect 
is well worthy attention. 

A highly interesting paper, by Professor Latham, on the word capos 
will much interest the antiquarians. In the opinion of Mr. Latham, 
the Saros is a period of 4 years and 340 days. He arrives at this 
conclusion by the following singular, but yet not unprecedented in- 
terpretation of éros, which he defines as not signifying a year, but the 
730th part of one. 3,600 of these make a saros. In other words, a 
saros = 1800 day times and 1800 night times, or 3,600 wy6nuepa, or 
four years x 340 days. This calculation is based on an attempt to 
solve the ordinary statements on this head: Ist. That each saros 
consisted of 3,600 years (&7); 2nd. That the first ten kings of 
Babylon reigned 120 sari, equal to 432,000 years ; or, on an average, 
43,200 years a piece. Compared to this longevity, Methuselah’s was 
that ofa baby to a middle-aged man. The saros must be a shorter 
period than the érug is generally supposed to give. The chairman, 
Professor Wilson, made the following remark on the coincidence of 
Babylonian and Hindoo computation : 

I. A mahdyuga, or great age, of the Hindoos, comprising the four successive 
yugas, or ages, consists of 4,320,000 years. 

II. These years being divided by 360, the number of days in the Indian lanar 
year, give 12,000 periods. 

III. By casting off two additional cyphers, their numbers are reduced respec- 
tively to 432,000 and 120, the numbers of the years of the saroi of the ten 
Babylonian kings; whilst in the numbers 12,360, and 3,600, we have the coin- 
cidences of other elements of the computation.” (p. 87.) 


Thus, probably, will Plato’s years of the earth’s antiquity and 
Egyptian traditions equally resolve; and the brevity of the existence 
of the present earth appears daily growing clearer if the low popu- 
lation on her surface, eight hundred millions, did not alone prove 
its high antiquity an utter impossibility, supposing the law of birth 
and death to have maintained its present easily calculable ratio of 
greater inequality. 

A curious paper is also furnished by Mr. Wedgwood on ‘‘ Onoma- 
topeia, or Sounds Characteristic of Sense.” The following story, 
under this head, may be told as highly characteristic. An English 
gentleman, wished to ascertain at a Chinese entertainment what he 
was about to eat, and, pointing to a dish, said to the native servant, 
** Quack, quack.” To his utter horror the China-man replied, “‘ Bow, 
wow,’ and saved him from the pleasure of having tasted dog’s meat. 
The subject of sound significative of sense is of great extent, and 
has no doubt from earliest time occupied the consideration of all 
nations. One of the chief aids to an approximation of tongues, might 
be attained through this common practice of nations, and the pro- 
gress to an universal language facilitated several stages through this 
medium. We here close our account of the labours of this society, 
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which has devoted much time to the consideration of the Lapp and 
Finn tongues, the languages of Abyssinia and of Africa generally, and 
to the peculiar phraseology of Great Britain and its causes, further 
investigating the numerous anomalies of our singularly constructed 
language; nor has it neglected the Classic and European tongues. 
We heartily wish it success and continued prosperity. 





Art. XXVI.—Kirkholme Priory, or Modern Heroism: a Tale. 
By the Author of “ The Ransom.” In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 


WE opened this work with interest, expecting much from the author 
of so pleasing a first work as ‘‘ The Ransom.” We read it with plea- 
sure; and we concluded our perusal with much satisfaction, arising 
from the verification of our imaginings, as well as from the real value 
of the work before us. This’is a tale of domestic interest, and there- 
fore perhaps better adapted to the peculiar sphere of our authoress 
than was her first clever historical tale. It marks, in every case, a de- 
cided advance upon that production, and is written with an easy grace 
that can scarcely fail to captivate, whilst it is characterized by a vein 
of sound practical sense, not often discernible in the novels of the day. 
The Polish episode, though in itself well treated, is to us by no means 
the most interesting portion of the work, Both the home and Italian 
scenes have a lively interest, which frequently excites our curiosity, 
and please from their unvaried and rare good taste. There are, per- 
haps, rather too many characters in the work; and possibly the issue 
(not the very end, but the catastrophe of Arthur’s fate,) is too clearly 
foreseen. A more finished whole-length portrait than that of Adrian 
Fullerton, the Roman Catholic priest, we have rarely seen. The 
colouring is chaste and subdued, but perfectly true to nature. Nei- 
ther the shadows nor the lights are thrown into undue prominence ; 
and our authoress has escaped the suspicion of exaggeration where she 
might have been most easily tempted toit. It is due to her to say that 
she is obviously a sincere, but most generous and liberal Anglican, and 
this information.is the more needed, as an act of church sacrilege is 
the foundation of the whole story, and is frequently debated through- 
out from various points of view. The weak, but good-natured and 
well-meaning Mr. D’Espey; his sweet, but equally or almost equally, 
feeble wife ; Arthur, the romantic, the petted, the self-willed, the par- 
tially-effeminate, and yet spirited heir of Kirkholme; the ardent and 
enthusiastic, but still sensible Casolani; and the two heroines, the 
charming Una and the interesting Julia; all these are characters 
which stand out distinctly from the canvass, which are imbued with 
real individuality, which move, and breathe, and live, not as mere 
actors, but as true men and women. The minor characters, too,—the 
selfish and vain Countess, the parvenu Baronet, the straightforward 
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and unconsciously offensive Miss Hunter, her brother David, and 
other personages, are all distinctly cdnceived and sensibly executed. 
Nor must we omit all mention of the admirable Anglican clergyman, 
Mr. Colyton, who proves more than a match for all the wiles of the 
enemy. We have no hesitation in confessing, that we share in his 
belief as to the possibly lasting consequences of sacrilege. We believe, 
like him, in a directly retributive Providence. 

Extracts from this very pleasing novel we do not think it necessary 
to give. Our readers will, we hope, have sufficient confidence in our 
judgment. to order “ Kirkholme Abbey ”’ from their librarians without 
these. We are sure that they will be much gratified by the perusal 
of this work, and expect much with us from the future of its author- 
ess. If we do not greatly mistake, she will rank, ere long, amongst 
the first novelists of our era ; and we shall then remember with plea- 
sure that we were amongst the earliest acknowledgers of her merits. 
Let us advise her in her next work to pay especial attention to her 
plot, and endeavour to work this up a little more dramatically. In 
this respect, the present work, although possessing much interest, 
would undoubtedly bear improvement. Without recommending the 
forced and ‘startling effects of an ‘“‘ Alexandre Dumas,” we must 
own that we like sometimes to be surprised by fiction. In “‘ Kirk- 
holme Priory,” however, the reader will be touched, amused, and in- 
terested ; and this ought to be enough to satisfy one whose desirgs 
are not insatiable. 





Art. XXVII.--The Vision of Peace ; or, Thoughts in Verse, on 
the late Secessions from the Church of England. By the Rev. 
W. J. Edge, M.A., Rector of Waldringfield, Siffolk. London: 
Churton. 


Tus little work is dedicated to the wanderers from our Church’s 
fold,—those that have been Roming, and is eminently calculated to 
attain its purpose, that is, to satisfy restless spirits craving more 
active sympathies from their brethren, that those sympathies do exist 
within our Anglo-Catholic communion ; and that they must not roam 
from their own fold to look for kindness or for pity, Mr. Edge 
sternly denounces Rome’s errors, but is perhaps too kind to the un- 
happy seceders from our communion. The preface and notes are 
couched in very good language, and, indeed, combine sound sense 
with no slight degree of eloquence. The poetry is chaste, simple, and 
elegant. A careful perusal of it could scarce fail to gratify the most 
prejudiced Romaniser. We trust that we shall hear more of Mr. 
Edge in the literary world, of which he has thus constituted himself a 
very worthy denizen. 
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Art. XXVIIl.—Lenten Thoughts, and other Poems. By James 
Furneaux. London: Rivingtons. 1847. 


We have here a second edition, and that within a few months, of a 
collection of religious poetry. It deserves its success. The poet is 
obviously a high, but yet moderate Churchman, who plainly says, 
descanting on Newman’s apostacy, 


“ Oh, sickening thought, through Christian hearts to pass! 
‘ Nehustan, thou art but a thing of brass !’ ” 


Mr. Furneaux is, it appears, of New College, Oxford, and he con- . 
sequently indites some pleasing lines to its illustrious founder,— 
William of Wykeham. We mention this, because the spirit of con- 
fraternity which reigns amongst the children of New College in after 
years, may give the volume an interest in the eyes of some of our 
readers, and we should be glad to aid the circulation of so modest, 
and yet pleasing a volume. Let us quote some pretty lines, with no 
marked theological tendency 


‘«¢ A bright mosaic work of changeful gems 

Darted across my path on glancing wing. 

Sudden it paused, and o’er a lovely flower 

Brief hung suspended, seeming motionless ; 

Yet still it beat the air with rapid wing, 

For clear I heard the sound, though could not see 

The movement that produced it. As I gazed, 

Like to a ray of light it shone within 

The half-expanded blossom, and was lost, 

For the bright hues of flower and bird 

Were blended into one. Soon it emerged, 

And closely I surveyed its banquet hall ! 

The petals were untorn and underanged, 

Nor fad the golden-pointed anthers lost 

Aught of their bloom; the nectary alone, 

Deprived of all its sweets, remained to prove 

The spoiler had been there. 

* * * * . * 

She never showed her loss ; 

’Twas only when some passing suitor found 

No nectar in her heart, that any deemed 

Her treasures had been rifled.” 


But something more distinctively characteristic of our author’s 
style and train of thoughts may be fitly expected from us, and we 
shall accordingly cite some very sweet stanzas, the beauty of which, 
however, will only be acknowledged or felt by those who have expe- 
rienced similar emotions. It is headed—‘‘ On the Close of Kent's 
Anthem from the 29th Psalm,”’ and runs thus :— 

“Proceed, sweet music! for my soul is wending, 
On viewless wings, its way to other spheres ; 
Buoyed upon floating wreaths of sound ascending, 
It struggles through the mist of sin-spent years. 
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Prostrate before Jehovah’s throne I lie, 

No uttered prayer my silent lips dispart, 
Yet something is out-pouring gushingly 

From the deep-welled recesses of my heart. 


Proceed, sweet music! for the spirit’s gifts 

Have come in dove-like forms and shapes of fire ; 
What if it should be that which now uplifts 

My soul above the flights of low desire? 


Oh, wondrous bliss! for all entranced I lie 
Upon the blooming verge of Paradise, 

And am foretasting, with enraptured eye, 
Its half-seen joys mixed up with mysteries. 


Sweet music, cease! I cannot longer bear 

The light that bursts on my bewildered soul, 
That light embodied in the very air 

Now wafting me beyond mine own control. 


Not with a sudden, but declining strain, __ 
With long-drawn cadences of dying ease, 

All gently lower me to earth again ! 
Cease, cease, sweet music! gradually cease.” 


The eestatic and yet gentle fervour of these lines will, we trust, be 
appreciated by all our readers. Some of the little poems in this 
volume might have been omitted without much loss, and the rhythm 
of some lines might have been more perfect. We also advise Mr. 
Furneaux never to write without a distinct intention, and to bestow 
peculiar care on the last verse of each of his little lyrics, the expres- 
sion of which should be always more concentrated, so as to leavea 
strong impression on the-reader’s mind. To the admirers of Keble 
and Williams, we can honestly recommend ‘ Lenten Thoughts,” 
only assuring them, that they will find no approach to Romanism in 
this little volume. 











